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During  World  War  Two,  when  Nazi  -Germany,  a  nation  of  ninety  million, 
decided  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  nation,  then  numbered  eighteen  million  worldwide, 
managed  over  a  period  of  six  years,  with  the  help  of  their  collaborators  of  the 
countries  the  Germans  occupied,  brutally  to  murder  six  million  Jewish  people! 

Although,  there  were  not  very  many  Gentile  people  who  dared  to  rescue 
intended  victims,  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  there  own  lives.  They  retained  their 
humanity  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Righteous  Gentiles.  They  were  the  beacon 
that  keeps  the  eternal  flame  of  human  dignity  alive. 

To  my  opinion,  these  extraordinary  people  shall  be  remembered  as  a  symbol 
of  human  greatness  forever.  They  are  the  ones  who  inspired  this  work,  which  I 
proudly  dedicate  to  them. 
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Chapter  One 
Young  Lovers 

In  1914,  Since  World  War  I  was  inflicting  its  brutal  marks  all  over,  the  region 
where  Saul  Strauss  lived  was  badly  affected.  Saul  Strauss  was  less  than  fifty  years  old 
then.  He  was  a  tall,  strong,  handsome  man  with  a  dark-blond  beard.  He  wore  a  black 
Chasidic  hat,  the  style  that  all  Jewish  men  wore  at  the  time,  and  black  attire,  a  sign  of 
mourning  which  the  religious  Jews  had  worn  since  the  loss  of  their  homeland  almost  two 
millenniums  earlier.  He  was  a  good  and  intensely  religious  man. 

With  the  help  of  his  family,  Saul  attended  to  his  small  dairy  farm  and  cattle 
dealing  with  ease.  The  farmers,  and  especially  the  large  landowners,  loved  to  deal  with  him 
for  his  honesty  and  fairness.  Hrabia,  or  Count,  Gondsowski,  the  owner  of  an  immense 
estate,  was  especially  fond  of  Saul  and  liked  to  do  business  with  him.  Whenever  Saul  went 
to  the  farms  for  business  he  would  take  his  young  son,  Daniel,  along.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  son  and  wanted  to  teach  him  the  cattle  business,  which  earned  him  a  better  income 
than  the  farm. 

When  Daniel  was  younger,  his  father  had  been  his  teacher  but,  when  Daniel 
reached  his  Bar  Mitzvah  at  thirteen,  Saul  gave  up  teaching  him.  Daniel  continued  to 
pursue  his  studies  on  his  own,  though.  Daniel  achieved  excellence  in  both  Talmudic  and 
general  studies.  He  also  loved  to  learn  other  languages  besides  the  Hebrew  his  father  had 
taught  him.  When  Daniel  turned  fifteen,  he  was  tall  and  very  handsome.  He  loved  the  farm 
work  but  was  not  enthusiastic  about  his  father's  cattle  business.  Daniel  did  not  mention 
this  because  he  did  not  want  to  disappoint  his  father  so  he  continued  to  travel  to  the  area 
farms  with  him.  Of  all  the  visits  they  made,  Daniel  loved  the  trips  to  the  estate  of  Hrabia 
Gondsowski  the  most. 

The  Strausses  were  early  risers  and  a  trip  from  their  house  to  the  Gondsowski 
estate  took  only  about  half  an  hour.  After  looking  over  the  stock  the  Count  wanted  to  sell, 
the  Count,  Saul,  and  Daniel  sat  outside  in  the  flower  garden  in  the  front  of  the  Count's 
large  home.  The  Count  talked  very  little  about  the  transaction,  but  would  go  on  about 
politics  and  the  terrible  war.  There,  Daniel  would  see  the  Hrabia's  young  daughter  who 
appeared  to  be  his  age.  She  would  come  out  and  sit  on  a  wicker  chair  near  the  entrance  of 
the  house  wearing  a  light-colored  summer  dress.  He  knew  her  name  was  Viera,  and  that 
the  Hrabias  called  her  Vieretshka.  Daniel  also  knew  that  she  was  their  only  daughter  and 
that  they  had  a  son  named  Kolia,  but  he  seldom  came  outdoors  when  Daniel  was  there 
with  his  father. 

Viera  had  a  dark  complexion  and  was  very  beautiful.  To  Daniel,  she  looked  like  an 
image  from  a  fairy  tale;  like  a  princess  from  a  novel  he  had  read.  Daniel  liked  to  believe 
that  the  book  she  held  in  front  of  her  was  a  story  about  a  handsome  prince.  Every  so 
often,  as  she  sat,  she  glanced  up  at  him  from  the  book  in  her  lap.  When  their  eyes  met,  he 
quickly  averted  his,  ashamed  at  himself  for  being  so  brazen  as  to  look  at  a  Hrabinka. 

Daniel  did  not  know  that  Viera  adored  him  and  thought  that  he  looked  like  a  prince  from  a 
fairyland  too.  Actually,  Viera  did  not  go  outside  to  read  books  every  day;  she  did  it  only 
when  she  saw  Daniel  through  the  window,  coming  into  the  flower  garden  with  his  father. 

After  a  while,  Viera  had  to  go  into  the  house  and  change  for  school.  Although  all 
schools  were  closed  on  account  of  the  war,  the  Catholic  nuns  had  a  school  for  the 
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Catholic  children  at  their  monastery,  in  the  town  of  Matzeev,  about  twelve  kilometers 
from  the  Gondsowski  estate.  Although  there  were  not  many  Catholic  children  in  the 
vicinity,  the  few  were  of  the  nobility  and  supported  the  project  sufficiently. 

In  a  while,  Stephan,  the  Count's  coachman,  pulled  up  near  the  entrance  with  a  pair 
of  shiny  white  horses  mounted  to  a  black  landau  trimmed  with  gold.  Viera  came  out  with 
her  long  black  braids  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  matching  the  color  of  the  black  satin 
uniform  she  wore.  Her  eyes  were  as  dark  as  charcoal,  contrasting  strikingly  against  her 
pale  skin.  When  Viera  left  in  the  landau,  Daniel  felt  a  longing  in  his  heart.  He  thought  of 
her  all  the  time.  In  the  evenings,  when  his  family  thought  he  was  occupied  with  his  studies, 
he  replayed  the  vision  of  Viera  in  his  mind.  However,  what  Daniel  did  not  know  was  that 
Viera  felt  the  same  way  about  him.  She  adored  his  stem  face,  which  made  him  look  much 
older  than  he  actually  was,  his  large,  dark  eyes,  and  his  hair,  which  always  seemed  to  need 
cutting. 

Viera  began  to  lose  interest  in  school,  although,  until  then,  she  had  been  an  "A" 
student.  She  thought  about  Daniel  constantly.  In  her  mind  she  dreamed  of  having  this 
handsome  boy  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  while  she  ran  her  fingers  through  his  curly  hair 
with  the  other.  Despite  her  daydreams,  she  understood  the  reality  they  were  faced  with. 

She  suffered,  knowing  that  she  could  not  even  have  a  chance  to  be  close  to  him  because  of 
the  deep-rooted  borders  that  their  social  status  and  religions  created  between  them. 

However,  young  love  is  surprisingly  tenacious  and  the  two  were  soon  given  the 
opportunity  to  reach  each  other.  One  spring  morning,  the  sun  seemed  to  rise  unusually 
early  on  the  eastern  horizon,  especially  for  those  who  get  up  early  to  enjoy  its  glory.  That 
morning  was  a  fortuitous  one  for  the  young  lovers.  As  usual,  after  a  cattle  deal,  the  Count 
and  Saul  sat  in  the  flower  garden  talking  about  the  war.  Daniel  was  sitting  near  his  father 
and  listening  while  Viera  sat  on  a  wicker  chair  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  reading  a 
book. 

Suddenly,  a  middle-aged  woman  emerged  from  the  back  of  the  house  where  the 
coachman  lived.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  told  the  Count,  "Stephan  took  sick.  He  cannot 
get  up  from  bed.  He  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  Hrabinka  to  school  this  morning." 

"Don't  worry,  Sophia,"  said  the  Count.  "Just  take  good  care  of  him." 

Turning  to  his  daughter,  he  said  loudly,  "Vieretshka,  please  come  here." 

Viera  ran  quickly  to  her  father  between  a  path  of  soft  shrubs.  "Yes,  daddy?"  Her 
voice  sounded  like  heavenly  music  to  Daniel. 

"You  will  have  to  be  late  to  school  this  morning,  darling,"  said  the  Count  softly. 

"Why  daddy?"  asked  Viera  with  a  voice  like  a  scared  kitten. 

"Sophia  just  told  me  that  Stephan  got  sick  and  the  zhontse  (manager)  is  busy  in  the 
forest.  I  can  not  send  you  with  just  anyone,  you  know  that  darling." 

On  the  Count's  last  remark,  Viera  pointed  her  finger  at  Daniel  and  asked,  "Why 
can't  he  take  me  to  school?"  The  men  had  stood  when  Viera  came  over  and  Daniel 
suddenly  felt  weak  in  his  knees.  He  felt  like  falling  down.  He  blushed. 

Saul,  always  courteous,  responded  immediately.  "It  would  be  a  great  honor  for  my 
son  to  take  the  Hrabinka  to  school." 

"Daniel,"  called  the  Count  with  a  delightful  smile,  "do  you  know  how  to  hitch  up 
the  team  to  the  landau?" 
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"I  can  wielmozny  Pan  Hrabia  (all  capable  lord),"  said  Daniel  with  a  trembling 
voice.  "It  would  be  my  pleasure,"  he  added  quickly  and  took  off  for  the  stable  so  no  one 
would  notice  his  anxiety. 

Viera  went  into  the  house  to  change.  Shortly,  she  came  out  carrying  her  lunch  and 
books.  In  no  time,  Daniel  rode  up  with  the  team  to  the  front  of  the  house.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  coachman's  high  seat  and  had  already  pulled  accordion-like  cover  over  the  back  in 
order  to  shade  the  Hrabinka  from  the  spreading  sun. 

"Just  one  minute,"  Viera  said  to  Daniel  and  she  ran  over  to  her  father,  kissed  him 
good-bye,  and  said  good  day  to  Saul  with  a  lovely  smile. 

Daniel's  heart  was  pounding.  His  tension  eased  somewhat  as  the  Hrabinka  seated 
herself  in  the  landau  and  told  Daniel  she  was  ready  to  go.  Daniel  shouted  a  loud  "Vio!"  to 
the  horses  and  they  took  off  like  the  wind,  speeding  along  the  pressed  dirt  road. 

The  road  to  the  outskirts  of  Matzeev,  where  the  girls'  school  was  located, 
stretched  between  fields,  forests,  and  bushes.  Due  to  the  wetness  of  the  spring,  the  road 
was  a  little  muddy.  The  fields  and  the  trees  were  already  covered  with  a  new  green  that 
showed  flamboyantly,  like  a  beautifully  dressed  lady  under  the  bright  sun.  The  birds  were 
trilling  from  everywhere  and,  with  Viera  in  the  back  seat  of  the  landau,  they  sounded  to 
him  like  beautiful  heavenly  music.  The  same  scenery,  which  Daniel  had  seen  so  many  times 
before  suddenly,  looked  much  different,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  He  suddenly  felt  that  the 
world  was  gorgeous  and  that  he  was  a  very  important  part  of  it.  At  the  speed  they  were 
going,  the  ride  to  the  monastery  would  take  less  than  about  an  hour.  Fortunately,  after 
twenty  minutes  of  driving,  Viera  shout  to  Daniel  from  the  back  seat,  "Daniel,  stop!" 

Alarmed,  Daniel  stopped  the  team  at  once.  "Is  there  something  wrong,  Hrabinka?" 
asked  Daniel,  trembling. 

Viera  did  not  say  anything  but  stepped  down  from  the  landau  and  moved  over  to 
the  front  of  it,  near  the  driver's  seat.  Daniel  looked  up  at  her,  puzzled.  Viera  stretched  out 
her  hand  and  said,  "Won't  you  help  me  to  get  up  and  sit  beside  you?" 

Daniel's  pulse,  which  had  begun  to  slow  from  the  initial  excitement  of  being  near 
her,  began  to  race  once  again.  When  he  stretched  out  his  left  arm  to  help  her  up  to  the  seat 
beside  him,  he  pulled  the  reins  so  tight  that  the  team  began  to  back  up.  Holding  her  hand 
in  his  reminded  him  of  the  intense  joy  he  had  once  felt  as  a  young  boy  when  he  held  a 
beautiful  colored  bird  for  the  first  time. 

After  Viera  sat  down,  she  commanded,  "Hand  me  the  reins!" 

Although  her  command  sounded  sweet  to  him,  Daniel  handed  her  the  reins  at  once 
Viera  let  the  horses  walk  slowly.  They  were  both  silent  for  a  while.  The  only  noise  was  the 
singing  of  the  birds  and  the  steps  of  the  horses  on  the  road.  The  wheels  of  the  landau  made 
a  quiet  creaking  as  they  rolled  along  the  dirt  road. 

After  a  while,  Viera  turned  her  head  to  Daniel  and  asked,  "Daniel,  tell  me,  have 
you  ever  kissed  a  girl?" 

She  looked  at  his  stem  face  and  smiled.  Daniel  blushed,  which  made  him  seem 
even  more  handsome  to  her.  He  felt  the  burning  of  his  face  and  the  painful  shyness  with 
which  he  was  afflicted.  He  also  felt  like,  at  any  moment,  his  heart  would  jump  right  out  of 
his  chest.  Then,  without  saying  a  word,  Viera  stopped  the  team,  handed  the  reins  over  to 
Daniel  and  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  lips.  That  kiss  made  his  head  reel.  He  had  to  hold  onto  the 
rail  so  he  wouldn't  fall  out  of  his  seat.  She  stepped  down,  blowing  a  kiss  to  him  and 
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returned  to  her  proper  seat.  From  there,  she  ordered  him,  "Speed  up  Daniel.  I  don't  want 
to  be  late  for  school."  When  they  were  nearing  the  monastery,  Viera  shouted  at  him, 

"Don't  forget  to  pick  me  up  at  three  o'clock!" 

Her  last  command  sounded  to  him  like  the  sweetest  invitation.  On  the  way  back 
Daniel  felt  like  singing  with  the  birds.  He  wanted  to  shout  to  the  world  how  happy  he  was. 
He  felt  the  sweet  taste  of  her  kiss  on  his  lips  and  wished  the  taste  would  stay  with  him 
forever.  At  the  stable,  he  unhitched  the  horses  and  placed  them  in  their  stalls,  patting  them 
gently  as  if  they  were  part  of  his  wonderful  secret.  On  his  way  back  from  the  stable  he 
stumbled  upon  the  Count  and  told  quickly,  "Panie  Hrabia,  the  Hrabinka  wants  me  to  pick 
her  up  at  three  o'clock." 

It  was  the  happiest  day  of  Daniel's  life.  He  walked  home  delighted,  not  feeling  the 
ground  under  his  feet.  He  felt  like  he  could  grow  wings  and  fly  through  the  refreshing 
spring  air. 

At  home,  his  mother  and  sisters  were  busy  sewing  while  his  father  was  out 
working  on  the  fields.  They  looked  at  him  and  noticed  the  happy  smile  on  his  face,  a  smile 
they  had  never  seen  before.  "His  face  is  shining  like  the  holy  divine  is  resting  on  it," 
thought  his  mother,  but  she  didn't  say  a  word. 

She  was  serving  him  breakfast  when  he  announced;  "I  have  to  pick  up  the 
Hrabinka  from  school  at  three  o'clock." 

His  words  sounded  so  unusually  happy  that  his  sisters  started  to  giggle  and  sing 
childishly,  "Ha!  Ha!  Daniel  is  in  love  with  the  Hrabinka!" 

"Be  quiet!"  shouted  their  mother  at  them.  "The  Hrabias  deserve  Daniel's  courtesy." 

Every  day  that  week,  Daniel  wished  that  Stephan  would  stay  sick.  Daniel  liked 
Stephan  but  he  yearned  for  more  days  with  Viera.  It  seemed  like  Daniel's  wish  was  coming 
true.  Stephan  lay  in  bed,  sick  for  the  whole  week.  With  every  passing  day,  Daniel  felt 
happier.  His  heart  beat  faster  when  he  saw  Viera  but  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  it  had  been  the 
first  day.  He  became  more  daring  and  answered  Viera's  kisses  with  more  kisses. 

The  beautiful  spring  weather  rushed  the  farmers  early  to  the  fields  each  morning. 
The  road  was  clear  of  traffic.  It  was  perfect  for  two  lovers  who  wished  to  be  alone.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  main  road,  far  enough  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  Hrabias,  Viera 
climbed  up  in  the  driver's  seat,  where  they  hugged  and  kissed  like  lovebirds.  Both  of  them 
were  almost  sixteen.  They  were  both  intelligent  and  it  was  the  first  time  either  had  been  in 
love.  They  did  not  think  of  the  social  and  religious  barriers  between  them  at  all. 

From  time  to  time,  they  stopped  hugging  and  kissing  and  quietly  sat,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Sometimes  they  talked.  The  conversations  usually  started  with  questions 
from  Viera  like,  "Tell  me  Daniel,  where  did  you  learn  to  speak  such  fine  Polish?" 

"I  love  to  read,  Hrabinka  and  I  love  to  read  in  several  languages.  The  Polish 
language  is  one  of  them.  I  read  the  Polish  classics  and  had  conversations  about  them  with 
several  of  my  Polish  friends,"  said  Daniel  smiling. 

"Which  of  the  Polish  classics  is  your  favorite,  Daniel?"  Viera  asked. 

"The  prose  of  Sienkewich  and  Mitskewich  and  the  poetry  of  Kochanowski." 

Viera  pressed  a  long  kiss  on  his  lips  and  asked  him,  "What  other  languages  can  you 
read,  write,  and  speak,  Daniel?" 

"Yiddish,  Hebrew,  German,  Polish,  and  Ukrainian,"  answered  Daniel 
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Viera  was  very  impressed.  Viera  considered  it  for  a  while  and  then  asked,  "I 
thought  that  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  are  very  close,  isn't  that  so?" 

"They  are  not  that  close,  Hrabinka.  The  alphabet  is  the  same  and  some  Hebrew 
words  are  mixed  in  Yiddish,  but  they  are  two  different  languages,"  said  Daniel,  smiling. 

And  so  were  their  daily  trips.  Kissing,  hugging,  talking  to  know  more  about  each 
other.  They  had  placid  moments  with  each  other  accompanied  by  happy  smiles  and 
laughter. 


The  world  war  continued  with  its  ugliness  in  full  force.  It  had  been  almost  two 
years  since  it  had  started  and  the  region  where  the  lovers  lived  had  already  experienced  the 
changing  of  different  powers.  At  first,  the  German  Coalition  defeated  the  tzarish  forces  in 
the  area.  Then,  the  Russians  defeated  the  Germans.  The  Count,  however,  was  not  fond  of 
either.  He  was  also  frustrated  by  the  extreme  shortage  of  help  due  to  the  mobilization  of 
peasants  into  the  Russian  army. 

The  Count  Gondsowski  dressed  like  all  the  wealthy  landowners  with  eminent  titles. 
He  looked  different  from  the  people  in  the  surrounding  villages.  He  was  always 
clean-shaven  and  wore  a  long,  thick  mustache.  His  black  hair  was  always  neatly  combed. 
He  was  husky  man,  taller  than  average.  He  wore  a  suit  and  ties  every  day  and  a  brown  hat 
with  an  ostrich  feather  sticking  up  from  the  band  of  it. 

His  attire  was  the  style  of  the  eminent  landowners  but  in  his  conduct  with  the 
"plain  people";  he  was  completely  different  from  his  lordly  associates.  He  was  liberal  and 
of  a  very  good  nature.  He  was  a  Polish  patriot,  as  most  of  the  Polish  landowners  were,  but 
the  others  avoided  the  Ukrainian  peasants  like  they  were  pests.  The  Count  was  friendly  to 
every  one  of  them  and  was  liked  by  all  of  the  peasants  in  the  vicinity.  Not  only  was  the 
Count  pleasant  to  them,  he  paid  them  more  than  any  of  the  other  landowners  did  for  their 
work.  At  harvest  time,  his  manager  used  to  hire  hundreds  of  peasants,  and  they  were  all 
grateful  to  the  Pan  Hrabia  for  the  extra  bonuses  they  received  from  him. 

Each  of  the  armies  that  occupied  the  area  bought  cattle  for  beef  from  the  Count 
and  paid  him  with  worthless  currency.  He  knew  that  it  would  not  help  him  if  he 
complained,  so  he  smiled  on  his  losses.  He  understood  the  way  of  the  world  and  always 
wore  a  smile  on  his  face,  even  when  troubled. 

Once,  a  peasant  of  the  village  of  Godowich  who  worked  for  the  Count  during 
harvest  time  told  him  that  a  peasant  girl  in  his  village  was  going  to  have  a  baby  by  the 
Count's  son,  Kolia.  The  Count  was  very  disturbed  about  it  but  he  took  it  with  a  smile  and 
kept  the  secret  from  his  wife. 

Kolia  was  eighteen  years  old  and  a  little  on  the  wild  side.  Both  the  Count  and  the 
Countess  knew  of  Kolia's  association  with  peasant  boys  and  did  not  mind  since  in  the 
nearby  villages,  Trowishch  and  Godowich,  there  were  not  any  Polish  boys  of  nobility. 
There  were  Polish  boys  and  girls  from  the  nobility  at  other  estates  in  the  region  where  the 
Gondsowskis  often  went  for  parties,  but  Kolia  always  refused  to  go  along,  proffering  a 
variety  of  weak  excuses. 

The  Count  and  his  wife,  Hrabina  Katia,  were  hurt  when  people  at  the  parties  asked 
about  their  only  son.  Because  of  the  war,  the  parties  were  actually  a  cover-up  for  the 
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Polish  patriots.  They  were  involved  in  organizing  a  powstania  (uprising)  to  fight  for  Polish 
independence.  The  rich  landowners  were  also  helping  to  finance  the  preparation  of  Polish 
military  forces  in  France  and  in  the  deep  Polish  forests.  The  boys  of  the  Polish  nobility 
participated  in  these  "parties,"  but  Kolia  never  went. 

Once,  as  the  couple  was  returning  from  such  a  party,  they  discussed  their  son.  "I 
feel  tortured,"  said  the  Count  to  his  wife,  "when  I  am  asked  about  Kolia  when,  at  the  same 
time,  I  see  other  young  Polish  men  who  belong  to  our  secret  movement.  They  understand 
the  importance  of  freeing  our  country  from  the  enemies  and  Kolia  is  walking  around  as  if 
the  war  doesn't  even  exist." 

Countess  Katia  was  in  her  early  forties.  She  had  a  dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and 
large  brown  eyes.  She  was  much  shorter  than  her  husband  was.  Katia  was  always  dressed 
neatly  and  was  very  pretty.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  mirror.  She  wore  modem 
make-up  and  perfumes  and  often  surprised  people  with  her  wisdom. 

Adding  to  her  husband's  worries  about  their  son,  she  said,  "I  know  and  I  worry 
about  Kolia's  behavior.  It  is  time  that  he  acted  like  a  young  Hrabia  should.  He  acts  so 
childishly  that  even  the  peasants  don't  call  him  by  his  title.  It  is  high  time  that  he  learns  to 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet.  He  doesn't  take  responsibility  for  anything.  Maybe  that  is  our 
fault.  We  have  spoiled  him  with  our  love.  My  heart,  the  heart  of  a  mother,  feels  that 
something  is  bothering  him,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  dear  Ignats." 

"We  have  only  two  children,  but  what  a  difference!  Viera  is  a  happy  young  lady 
and  a  very  good  student  and  Kolia  is  just  the  opposite." 

"Yes,  Viera  is  a  wonderful  young  lady,  but  time  is  flying,  dear  husband.  Vieretshka 
is  sixteen.  It  is  time  to  start  taking  her  to  parties  to  meet  a  young  nobleman.  She  has 
grown  a  great  deal  this  spring.  Lately  she  is  prettier  and  happier  than  she's  ever  been.  She 
is  so  happy  that  she  sings  while  she  does  her  homework.  She  sings  at  the  table,  at  the 
piano,  everywhere.  While  Kolia  walks  around  without  a  smile.  I  have  to  remind  him 
constantly  to  change  his  filthy  clothes.  I  am  ashamed  when  people  see  him  like  that,"  said 
Katia  with  a  sigh. 


By  the  end  of  that  sweet  week  of  going  to  and  from  school  together,  the  two 
young  lovers  learned  that  Stephan  was  much  better  and  would  be  able  to  take  Viera  to 
school  the  coming  week.  Viera  suggested  to  Daniel  that  they  meet  secretly,  in  the  late 
afternoons  by  the  lake.  They  knew  of  the  many  trees  and  bushes  that  grew  around  the 
lake.  It  would  be  the  perfect  meeting  place. 

"Even  Kolia  does  not  come  there  fishing  in  the  late  afternoons,"  said  Viera, 

smiling. 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  Daniel  would  drive  her  to  school;  Viera  had  him  stop  a 
distance  from  her  house  and  reluctantly  left  her  place  beside  him  after  many  kisses.  She 
then  went  to  her  seat  beneath  the  canopy.  When  she  stepped  down  from  the  landau  near 
the  entrance  of  the  house,  she  shouted  loudly,  "Dzienkiiie  Dovidzenia  (good  to  see  you), 
Daniel." 

During  that  summer,  they  met  almost  every  day  at  the  lake.  Viera  told  her  mother 
that  she  was  going  horseback  riding  by  the  lake  and  Daniel  told  his  parents  that  he  was 
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going  to  swim  at  the  lake  and  that  the  Hrabia  permitted  him  to  swim  there  any  time.  It  was 
the  truth.  When  had  Daniel  delivered  the  team  to  the  stable  that  Friday  and  was  ready  to 
walk  home,  the  Count  came  out  of  the  house  and  tried  to  push  a  bank  note  into  Daniel's 
hand.  Daniel  refused  to  take  it,  but  the  Count  insisted. 

"The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Pan  Hrabia,  is  to  allow  me  to  swim  in  the 

lake." 

"Any  time,  son.  You  may  even  fish  there.  But  be  careful;  do  not  swim  out  too  far. 
The  lake  is  very  deep  in  the  middle,"  said  the  Count  with  a  smile.  Daniel  thanked  him 
heartily. 

Daniel  and  Viera's  love  for  each  other  grew  stronger  with  each  meeting.  They  both 
felt  like  they  had  wings  and  were  floating  high  on  the  soft  clouds  of  their  fantasy.  They 
forgot  themselves  and  never  considered  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Each  day,  after 
they  parted  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  longed  for  each  other  and  counted  the  minutes  until 
they  could  return  to  the  lake.  Due  to  the  intensifying  of  the  war,  the  dealing  of  cattle 
stopped  and  Saul  stopped  coming  to  the  Hrabias.  The  lake  was  the  only  place  they  could 
see  each  other.  The  time  they  were  apart  seemed  an  eternity  and  their  longing  for  each 
other  grew.  However,  their  happiness  only  lasted  until  early  September. 

It  had  been  over  two  years  since  the  war  had  started  when  its  direction  changed 
drastically.  Germany  and  its  Coalition  partners  were  struggling  on  the  Russian  front  and 
the  Germans  had  to  create  a  buffer  zone  between  them  and  Russia  for  protection.  In  order 
to  do  this,  they  started  to  back  up  the  Polish  legions,  which  had  been  backed  earlier  by  the 
Allied  Forces  and  were  now  ready  to  fight  for  Polish  independence. 

With  the  Polish  forces  getting  in  the  act,  the  bloodshed  in  the  region  had  gotten 
nastier.  The  Ukrainians,  who  were  long-time  enemies  of  the  Polish,  organized  rebel  forces 
who  began  to  fight  the  Polish  for  their  independence.  The  Polish  wanted  back  the 
independence  they  had  lost  a  long  time  ago.  The  Ukrainians,  with  a  larger  territory  and 
more  people,  great  natural  resources  and  fine,  fertile  land,  had  been  constantly  occupied 
by  different  countries,  including  Poland.  However,  whenever  they  started  to  fight  for  their 
independence,  it  always  ended  with  the  brutal  slaughter  of  the  Jews  who  lived  there.  The 
smaller  Jewish  communities  suffered  the  most  losses  while  the  larger  ones  organized 
defense  forces  for  protection. 

In  September  1916,  a  Ukrainian  gang  suddenly  attacked  Godowich,  the  small 
village  where  Daniel’s  family  and  nine  other  Jewish  families  lived.  At  the  time,  Daniel  and 
Viera  were  still  at  their  love  nest,  near  the  lake.  Suddenly  they  heard  the  echo  of  gun  shots 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Godowich.  Shortly  after,  the  sky  lit  up  with  sparks  and 
flames.  A  few  moments  later  the  gunshots  stopped  and  the  church  bells  began  ringing.  At 
first  Daniel  and  Viera  were  too  stunned  to  react,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Then,  Daniel 
looked  towards  the  flames  and  shouted,  "It  is  our  home!" 

Without  thinking,  Viera  jumped  on  her  horse,  which  was  tied  to  a  branch  nearby, 
and  ordered  Daniel,  "Jump  on  behind  me!" 

The  two  took  off  on  the  horse  like  a  hurricane.  In  no  time,  they  reached  the  village 
of  Godowich.  As  soon  as  they  neared  the  burning  Strauss  home  they  spotted  a  terrible 
scene.  The  bodies  of  Daniel's  father,  mother,  and  sisters  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  their  burning  home  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Many  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  were  running 
with  pails  of  water  in  their  hands  to  the  fire,  trying  to  put  it  out. 
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Thunderstruck,  Daniel  and  Viera  looked  at  he  murdered  family.  A  peasant  nearby 
told  them,  "A  Petuliura  gang  did  it.  They  killed  all  of  the  Jews  here.  They  dragged  them 
out  of  their  homes  and  murdered  them!  They  robbed  the  Jews  of  their  valuables  and  set 
the  houses  ablaze!  Then,  they  took  off  on  their  horses  like  the  wind.” 

The  village,  mostly  populated  by  Ukrainian  farmers,  was  in  total  chaos.  Women 
and  children  screamed.  Some  men  were  sitting  on  the  straw  roofs  of  their  homes  with  pails 
of  water  to  protect  them  from  sparks.  Some  carried  belongings  from  the  burning  Jewish 
homes  and  many  chased  after  animals  that  had  been  let  out  by  the  peasants  from  the  bams 
of  the  Jewish  farmers.  The  animals  were  running  wild,  scared  of  the  fire  and  the  ringing 
church  bells.  Dogs  were  barking  loudly  all  over  the  village  and  the  dust  off  the  dirt  road 
mixed  with  the  setting  smoke  from  the  fire,  formed  a  heavy  cloud.  In  the  confusion, 

Viera's  horse  ran  off.  At  the  sight  of  his  murdered  family,  Daniel  stood  transfixed.  Night 
fell  rapidly.  The  light  from  the  fire  made  the  ugly  slaughter  even  more  horrifying.  Daniel 
did  not  cry.  He  did  not  utter  a  sound.  He  was  completely  numb.  Viera  was  not  numb,  but 
lost.  She  cried,  her  arms  around  Daniel's  waist.  The  flickering  flames  lit  up  the  faces  of 
Daniel  and  Viera  so  the  peasants  saw  their  anguish  and  crossed  themselves. 

The  shooting  had  been  heard  in  Trowishch.  The  Gondsowski  family  had  heard  it  at 
their  home  but  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  They  knew  of  the  different  gangs  roaming 
around  and,  after  a  while,  people  get  used  to  living  in  such  an  environment.  However, 
soon  the  flames  of  the  fire  in  Godowich  began  to  flicker  in  their  windows  and  the  church 
bells  began  ringing  in  both  villages.  The  Count,  Countess,  and  Kolia,  who  were  waiting  at 
the  table  for  Viera  to  begin  dinner,  ran  outside.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  zhontse  also 
came  out  from  his  house  nearby.  All  of  them  were  puzzled  about  what  was  going  on. 
Shortly  they  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse  on  the  road.  Sure  that  Viera  was  coming,  they 
moved  toward  the  road  but  were  terribly  disappointed  to  see  a  riderless  horse.  At  that 
moment,  they  were  convinced  that  something  terrible  had  happened  to  Viera. 

Stephan  also  emerged  from  his  house  and  the  Count  instantly  issued  orders  with  a 
scared  voice;  "Katia,  you  and  Stephan  take  the  carriage  to  Godowich!  Kolia,  the  zhontse, 
and  I  will  ride  to  the  lake!" 

They  all  jumped  to  action.  While  the  three  men  circled  the  lake  and  looked  through 
the  bushes  with  lanterns,  the  Countess  and  Stephan  arrived  in  Godowich.  There,  they 
stopped  near  a  peasant  who  hurried  across  the  road  to  tell  them  what  had  happened. 

Short  of  breath,  the  peasant  quickly  reported;  "An  armed  gang  of  Petliurowtses 
rode  in  and  killed  all  of  the  Jews  here.  After,  they  robbed  them  and  burned  their  homes. 
Then  they  took  off  like  the  wind.  They  spared  Daniel,  Saul's  young  son,  and  one  other 
Jewish  girl.  They  are  both  standing  near  the  dead  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  family,  weeping." 

Stephan  had  a  difficult  time  maneuvering  the  carriage  to  the  burning  home  of  the 
Strauss  family.  The  commotion  and  the  flames  scared  the  horses  and  they  were  jumping 
out  of  their  skins.  The  Countess  and  Stephan  were  appalled  when  they  saw  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Jews  in  front  of  their  homes.  As  they  neared  the  burning  house  of  the 
Strausses,  the  Countess  became  perplexed  when  she  spotted  Viera  near  the  fire  and  the 
dead  bodies,  holding  on  to  Daniel's  waist  and  crying  bitterly.  With  a  glance,  Katia 
surveyed  the  terrifying  scene.  When  she  neared  the  two  young  people,  she  wept  openly. 

"Vieretshka,"  uttered  Katia,  crying  and  touching  Viera's  shoulder. 
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Viera  turned  her  tearstained  face  to  her  mother  and  convulsively  asked,  "Why? 
Why  mother?"  Viera  took  one  arm  from  Daniel's  waist  and  reached  for  her  mother's  hand 
like  a  frightened  child. 

Daniel  remained  in  the  same  position:  mute,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing.  His 
eyes  focused  on  one  spot  where  his  family  lay  dead  in  a  puddle  of  blood.  He  looked  like  a 
zombie.  Without  saying  a  word,  Katia  and  Viera  took  Daniel  by  the  arms  and  led  him  to 
the  carriage.  At  that  moment,  three  riders  rushed  on  the  scene.  Some  of  the  peasants  came 
running  to  the  Count  and  filled  him  in  on  what  had  happened  while  Kolia  and  the  Count 
jumped  off  their  horses  to  help  the  women  get  Daniel  to  the  carriage. 

"Wild  animals!"  Shouted  the  Count  in  grief. 

On  the  way  back,  while  the  riders  followed  the  carriage,  irritated  by  the  tragedy 
and  especially  the  loss  of  his  friend,  Saul,  a  question  nagged  the  Count's  mind;  "Where 
were  Daniel  and  Viera  at  the  time  of  the  murder?" 

When  Daniel  was  led  into  the  home  of  the  Gondsowskis  supported  by  the  Count 
and  Kolia,  he  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  shock.  They  brought  him  to  a  room  upstairs  and 
laid  him  down  on  a  bed  and  took  off  his  shoes.  Katia  ordered  two  servants  to  take  shifts 
and  keep  watch  over  Daniel.  With  the  exception  of  Kolia,  no  one  touched  the  dinner  on 
the  table.  The  Count  was  full  of  anger  over  the  slaughter  and  mourned  the  death  of  his 
good  friend,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  puzzled  about  where  Daniel  and  Viera  had  been. 
In  Viera's  room,  Viera  and  her  mother  cried  bitterly. 

The  liberal  Count,  Ignatsee  Gondsowski,  was  very  good  to  all  of  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  and  especially  to  those  who  worked  for  his  estate.  He  was  also  fair  with  people 
of  other  nationalities.  The  Count  thought  highly  of  the  Jewish  people  he  came  in  contact 
with,  and  he  did  business  with  many.  Once,  during  a  discussion  at  a  lavish  party  at  an 
estate  of  a  friend,  the  conversation  turned  to  the  Jews,  whom  the  rich  landowners  called 
moshkas.  Several  guests  of  the  Polish  nobility,  half  drunk,  expressed  their  negative 
thoughts  about  the  Jews.  When  it  was  the  Count's  turn  to  express  his  opinion,  he  said  "My 
dear  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  you  in  that  matter.  I  think  that  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  judge  all  the  people  with  the  same  criteria.  There  are  good  Jews  and  bad  Jews, 
just  like  people  in  every  nation.  All  of  the  Jews  I  have  dealt  within  the  past,  and  those  I 
deal  with  now,  were  and  are  very  nice  people.  Most  of  them  are  bright  and  talented 
businessmen." 

The  others  suddenly  agreed  with  the  Count's  opinion.  Each  one  of  the  party  guests 
then  said,  "I  was  not  talking  about  the  Jews  that  I  am  doing  business  with.  I  am  talking 
about  Jews  all  over." 

Most  of  the  rich  landowners  were  not  as  noble  as  the  Count  was.  He  came  from  a 
clan  of  nobility,  not  that  wealthy,  but  politicians  and  people  who  dedicated  their  lives  to 
art.  The  Count  married  to  riches.  His  wife,  Katia,  was  a  granddaughter  of  a  converted 
Jew,  to  whom  a  very  large  estate  was  given  as  a  dowry  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  landowner.  The  estate  contained  forests  large  enough  to  build  many  villages  in. 
When  the  converted  died,  the  estate  was  left  to  his  three  daughters.  Two  of  them  never 
married  and  the  one  who  did  had  only  one  daughter,  Katia.  Later,  Katia  inherited  it  all 
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In  the  beginning,  when  Count  Gondsowski  settled  on  the  estate,  which  included 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  the  forests,  the  lake,  a  large  orchard,  livestock, 
many  buildings,  and  workers,  he  found  that  he  could  not  handle  it  adequately.  He  turned 
to  his  Jewish  friends  whose  expertise  helped  him  manage  it  successfully.  Their  sincere 
direction  helped  him  tremendously  and  he  never  forgot  it.  The  Count  considered  the 
Jewish  businessmen  that  he  came  in  contact  with,  the  grain  dealers,  timber  buyers,  cattle 
dealers,  orchard  renters,  fish  handlers,  craftsmen,  and  others,  his  friends. 

The  other  rich  landowners  also  came  in  contact  with  Jewish  businessmen,  but  very 
few.  Their  managers  took  care  of  most  of  their  interests.  The  other  landowners  did  not 
purchase  their  clothing  and  footwear  locally.  They  spent  much  time  in  the  capital  cities  of 
other  countries  where  they  enjoyed  luxurious  living  and  it  was  there  that  they  shopped  for 
their  attire.  The  Gondsowskis  lived  completely  differently  than  the  others.  They  seldom 
shopped  in  other  countries.  They  spent  most  of  their  time  at  their  estate  and  shopped  for 
their  clothing  and  footwear  in  the  nearby  town  of  Matzeev,  ordering  their  apparel  from  the 
local,  Jewish  artisans.  What  the  Gondsowskis  liked  about  the  Jews  was  they  were  so 
active,  like  busy  bees.  When  they  promised  to  do  something  in  a  certain  amount  of  time,  it 
was  done. 

The  center  of  Matzeev  was  only  about  an  hour's  ride  form  the  estate  with  their 
fine  team  hitched  to  the  landau.  In  Matzeev,  they  were  able  to  quickly  contact  the  artisans 
they  needed:  tailors,  seamstresses,  leather  and  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tinsmiths,  smiths, 
painters,  builders  and  businessmen.  The  Gondsowskis  went  to  Matzeev  often,  several 
times  during  the  week  and  always  on  Sunday.  The  only  Catholic  Church  in  the  region  was 
in  Matzeev. 

By  law,  all  shops  and  stores  were  closed  on  Sundays  and  were  forbidden  to  do  any 
business.  Some  storekeepers,  however,  secretly  accommodated  their  customers  in  an 
emergency.  After  church  services,  the  Gondsowskis  managed  to  purchase  groceries  this 
way.  They  knew  the  Glus  family  very  well,  who  had  converted  the  main  room  of  their 
home  into  a  grocery  store.  Its  front  door  faced  the  street,  but  the  Gondsowskis  knew  the 
back  entrance  and  shopped  there  on  Sundays. 

The  Gondsowskis  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Glus  family.  Khana  Glus 
managed  the  store.  Her  husband,  Zalman,  whom  everyone  called  Zelko,  rented  the 
orchard  from  the  Gondsowskis  every  summer.  In  the  winters,  Zalman  would  go  to  the 
peasants  in  the  villages  to  purchase  eggs,  rabbit  skins,  pigs’  hair,  and  the  hair  of  the 
horsetails  that  the  farmers  cut  off. 

Zalman  was  middle-aged,  husky,  with  a  large,  wrinkled  forehead.  He  had  large 
blue  eyes  and  wore  a  short  beard  that  was  a  mix  of  brown  and  gray.  He  always  wore  a 
short  black  hat  with  a  small  peak  on  it  and  dressed  in  a  thin  black  coat.  His  wife,  Khana, 
was  his  age.  She  was  a  little  chubby  but  a  pretty  woman  and  friendly,  smiling  to  her 
customers.  She  was  a  good-natured  person. 

Zalman  and  Khana  had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  in 
Godowich,  their  son,  Abraham,  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  taller  than  his  father  was, 
strong,  and  willing  to  help  his  parents.  In  the  summertime,  he  would  watch  the  orchard 
with  his  father  and  during  the  winter  months,  he  traveled  to  the  villages  with  him.  He 
helped  his  father  purchase  the  farmers'  calves  and  sheep,  which  he  sold  to  the  butchers  in 
Matzeev.  Their  daughter,  Lisa,  was  fourteen  years  old  at  that  time.  She  was  a  beautiful 
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girl  and  much  taller  than  most  girls  her  age.  Her  features  were  charming.  Her  eyes  were 
sky  blue  and  round.  Her  face  was  rosy  and  she  wore  two  long  braids  over  her  shoulders. 
Like  her  mother,  she  was  good-natured  and  wore  a  smile  on  her  lovely  face. 

Lisa  was  a  great  help  to  her  mother,  even  while  she  had  attended  school.  After  the 
war  started  and  persisted,  Khana  was  unable  to  get  merchandise  for  her  store.  When  the 
school  she  attended  was  closed,  Lisa,  like  many  other  young  girls  in  the  town,  went  to 
learn  to  become  a  seamstress.  Learning  the  trade  meant  working  without  pay  for  the  first 
year  in  a  seamstress  home,  but,  with  the  exception  of  cleaning  homes,  washing,  and 
scrubbing  floors,  there  was  no  other  trade  to  young  Jewish  girls  in  a  shtetle.  Not  before, 
during,  or  after  the  war.  There  were  many  seamstress  places  in  town,  but  not  too  many  in 
a  class  to  serve  the  wealthy  women  like  Katia.  Lisa  went  to  learn  to  be  a  seamstress  at  the 
best  shop  in  town.  It  was  not  easy  to  be  accepted  at  a  shop  like  that  but  Lisa  was  accepted 
because  of  her  beauty  and  especially  her  slim  figure. 

The  house  of  the  Gluses  was  always  spotlessly  clean  and  neat,  even  while  they 
lived  in  poverty  during  the  war.  Before  the  war,  when  Khana  carried  groceries  and  they 
were  all  busy  at  the  store,  people  said  that  they  were  getting  rich  but  it  was  not  the  truth. 
Zalman  did  many  things  besides  the  store,  but  made  little  profit.  Many  other  Jews  worked 
as  hard  as  the  Glus  family  and  did  not  do  any  better. 

Of  all  Zalman's  doings,  renting  the  orchard  for  the  summer  from  the  Count  was  his 
best  undertaking.  Throughout  the  summer,  he  and  his  son  worked  hard  there,  cleaning  the 
branches  from  the  ground,  picking  the  fruit  that  fell  too  early  due  to  the  strong  winds,  and 
watching  for  gangs  of  youths  who  came  at  night  to  steal  the  fruit  and  break  the  branches. 
Toward  the  end  of  September,  they  picked  the  ripening  fruit  and  put  it  into  large  baskets 
that  they  loaded  into  their  wagon  and  brought  into  the  city,  where  the  housewives 
purchased  it  by  the  basket  to  make  fruit  preserves.  Many  times,  the  housewives  got  real 
bargains  because  the  fruit  had  been  knocked  from  the  trees  by  the  winds.  Most  of  all, 
Zalman  lost  out  when  rain  fell  continuously  for  several  days.  Then,  the  plums  ripened, 
burst  open,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  housewives  could  purchase  those  fruit  at  a  fraction 
of  the  regular  price  even  though  they  were  just  as  good  for  preserves. 

Every  winter,  Zalman  would  dream  of  the  next  summer's  harvest  of  fruit  from  the 
Gondsowski  orchard,  figuring  that  he  would  make  a  bundle.  In  the  spring,  when  he  went 
to  "look  over"  the  orchard,  he  wrongly  estimated  the  amount  of  fruit  he  would  harvest  in 
September.  He  appraised  it  according  to  the  blooms  he  saw  on  the  trees  and  figured  to 
yield  mountains  of  fruit.  He  always  forgot  to  discount  the  losses  by  rains  and  storms  and 
ended  up  with  a  fraction  of  his  spring  appraisal. 

The  Count  never  cared  how  much  Zalman  paid  Jiim  for  the  rental  of  the  orchard. 
He  was  pleased  that  Zalman  and  his  son  were  taking  good  care  of  it  and  preventing  the 
damage  by  the  young  gangs.  The  Count  also  respected  Zalman  for  being  a  pious  man.  He 
knew  that  Zalman  prayed  to  God,  three  times  daily,  while  he  was  struggling  to  provide  for 
his  family.  Sometimes,  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  Count  came  to  visit  Zalman  at  the 
orchard,  he  spotted  him  wearing  his  talit  (a  white  and  blue  shawl  with  white  fringes  at  the 
four  comers)  and  praying.  He  returned  quietly  so  that  Zalman  would  not  be  disturbed. 

On  that  tragic  late  afternoon,  Zalman  was  at  the  orchard  and  had  just  finished  his 
minkha  (later  afternoon  prayer).  He  talked  to  his  son  about  getting  two  boys  from  the  city 
the  next  morning  to  help  them  pick  and  deliver  the  early-ripened  apples.  While  they  were 
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talking,  they  heard  shooting  coming  from  the  direction  of  Godowich.  Shortly  after,  they 
saw  the  gigantic  flames  and  heard  the  ringing  church  bells.  Both  speculated  on  what  it 
was.  They  concluded  that  it  was  a  short  battle  between  armed  gangs  who  had  burned  each 
other's  homes.  However,  early  the  next  morning  they  learned  the  bitter  facts. 

The  Count,  followed  by  a  large  dog  whose  coat  of  long  curls  looked  like  the  wool 
of  a  sheep,  surprised  them  with  a  visit  at  dawn.  When  Zalman  and  Abraham  spotted  the 
Count,  they  had  just  started  to  load  baskets  of  delightful  smelling  apples  into  their  wagon. 
They  quickly  stopped  loading  and  rushed  to  see  him.  When  they  neared  him,  they  were 
shocked  to  see  him  in  such  a  state:  his  eyes  were  puffy  and  the  smiling  face  that  they  knew 
was  despondent.  He  suddenly  looked  much  older. 

"Dzien  dobry  (Good  morning).  Pan  Hrabia,"  they  both  greeted  him  with  anxious 

voices. 

" Dzien  trie  dobry  (It  is  not  a  good  morning),"  replied  the  Count  sadly,  keeping  his 
head  down. 

"Co  stalo  wielmozhny  Pan  (What  happened,  noble  sir?)  both  asked,  frightened. 

The  Count  dismally  told  them  about  what  happened  in  Godowich  and  about  Daniel 
being  in  a  state  of  shock  at  his  home.  Both  Zalman  and  his  son  uttered  "Shmah  Israel!"  a 
traditional  outcry  at  horrifying  news.  Zalman  covered  his  face  and  cried  freely.  Abraham 
leaned  against  a  tree  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Count  turned  his  face  away  from  the  men  so 
they  would  not  see  the  tears  that  were  running  down  his  own  face. 

Usually,  Zalman  drove  his  brown  horse  slowly  and  fed  him  well.  To  Zalman,  the 
horse  was  a  colleague  in  his  business  and  besides,  he  believed  in  the  mitzvah  (good  deed) 
of  mercy  with  animals.  However,  this  time  Zalman  ran  the  horse  at  top  speed.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  Rabbi's  house  in  Matzeev,  his  horse  was  soaked  in  sweat. 

When  he  entered  the  Rabbi's  house,  there  was  a  mini  an  (quorum  to  pray  together) 
having  their  morning  services.  As  a  rule,  no  one  interrupts  prayer,  but  Zalman  went  right 
over  to  the  Rabbi  and  told  him  about  the  tragedy.  The  Rabbi  immediately  ordered  the 
Cantor  and  the  assembled  to  say  kadish  (prayer  for  the  dead)  and  finish  the  services. 

Zalman  then  rushed  to  his  home  and  unloaded  the  baskets  of  fruit  that  he  had 
loaded  in  his  wagon  earlier.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  the  house  of  the  Rabbi,  the  Rabbi 
was  with  a  group  of  men  and  they  were  ready  with  three  teams  and  large  wagons.  They 
found  forty-six  slain  bodies  and  the  Rabbi  had  to  hire  three  more  teams  in  the  village.  He 
sent  Zalman  to  Trowishch  to  get  Daniel  and  bring  him  to  the  cemetery  in  Matzeev.  Daniel 
was  the  only  survivor  not  only  of  his  family,  but  also  of  the  small  Jewish  community.  He 
was  obligated  to  say  kadish  after  the  burial. 

By  the  time  Zalman  reached  the  Gondsowski  home  it  was  already  close  to  noon. 
By  Jewish  tradition,  burials  must  take  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  death.  Katia,  still 
crying,  led  Zalman  upstairs  to  the  room  where  Daniel  was.  There,  Daniel  lay  in  bed,  his 
clothes  still  on.  His  eyes  were  open  but  he  did  not  appear  to  see  anything.  He  looked 
numb  and  pale.  There  were  no  tears;  his  face  was  expressionless. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Zalman  in  tears.  "The  Rabbi  asked  me  to  bring  you  to  the 
cemetery.  You  will  have  to  say  the  kadish.  You  are  the  only  survivor." 

Daniel  got  out  of  bed  like  a  robot,  not  uttering  a  word.  Zalman  put  his  shoes  on 
and  Katia  asked  him,  "Son,  do  you  want  anything?  You  have  not  eaten  since  yesterday." 

"Water,  please,"  Daniel  replied  quietly. 
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The  woman  who  had  been  watching  over  him  brought  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a 
glass.  Daniel  had  several  glasses  of  water  and,  when  he  was  finished,  Zalman  took  him 
under  the  right  arm  and  led  him  downstairs.  Katia  and  the  woman  followed.  The  Count, 
who  had  been  standing  in  the  main  room,  shocked,  followed  them  to  the  outside  door. 
When  Zalman  opened  the  door  to  leave,  Daniel  turned  his  head  to  the  Gondsowskis  and 
almost  whispered,  "Dzienknye  (Thank  you.)."  Tears  fell  from  his  eyes  for  the  first  time. 

After  Zalman  left  with  Daniel,  Katia,  very  sad,  walked  upstairs  to  see  Viera.  She 
had  been  crying  all  night  and  refused  to  eat  anything.  It  was  already  twenty-four  hours 
since  they  had  eaten  lunch.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  a  long  time  that  they  had  skipped 
church. 

The  night  before,  the  Count  and  Countess  had  discussed  the  tragedy.  They  were 
both  puzzled  that  Daniel  and  Viera  had  been  there  together.  They  both  believed  that  there 
was  something  going  on  between  the  two  children. 

"I  am  sure  that  they  were  experiencing  teenage  love,"  said  Katia  to  her  husband.  "I 
am  sure  that  something  existed  secretly  between  them,  for  a  spell." 

"I  think  that  it  started  in  the  early  spring,  when  Stephan  was  sick  and  Daniel  took 
Viera  to  and  from  school,"  said  the  Count. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  for  a  sleepless  night,  Katia  promised  her  husband,  "I  will 
find  out  soon. " 


When  Katia  neared  the  door  of  Viera's  room,  she  heard  her  sobbing.  "May  I  come 
in,  Vieretshka?" 

"Please,  come  in.  Mama,"  responded  Viera  in  tears. 

"You  are  kind  and  sensitive,  Vieretshka,  and  I  am  proud  that  you  are  my 
daughter,"  said  Katia,  kissing  her  daughter's  cheek. 

"Why,  Mama?  Why  are  they  brutally  murdering  innocent  people?"  asked  Viera, 
sobbing. 

"It  is  a  very  long  and  sad  story,  my  dear  child.  The  Jewish  people  suffered  for  ages, 
accused  of  killing  Jesus,  the  Savior." 

"But  Jesus  taught  us  not  to  kill  people.  Mama,"  argued  Viera. 

"I  did  not  say  that  the  murder  of  the  Jewish  people  is  committed  by  honest 
Christians.  I  merely  stated  the  fact  that  there  are  Christians  who  are  killing  Jews  on  that 
pretense,"  said  Katia  nervously. 

Viera  stopped  sobbing  and  sank  into  her  thoughts.  For  a  while,  quiet  prevailed  in 
the  room.  Katia  was  glad  that  her  daughter  had  stopped  sobbing.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  where  Viera  had  lain  and  softly  patted  her  long  hair. 

A  short  while  later,  almost  in  a  whisper,  Katia  asked  her  daughter,  "Are  you  in 
love  with  Daniel?" 

Viera  replied  at  once,  "Yes,  Mama.  I  am  deeply  in  love  with  him."  A  deep  sigh 
punctuated  her  statement. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  consequences,  Vieretshka?  You  are  a  devout 
Catholic  and  he  is  Jewish.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  differences?"  asked  Katia, 
looking  into  her  daughter's  sorrowful  eyes. 
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"No,  Mama.  I  did  not  think  of  anything.  I  just  wanted  him  to  love  me  as  much  as  I 
love  him,"  responded  Viera  with  much  grief  in  her  voice. 

"Does  he?"  wondered  Katia. 

"Oh,  Mama,  I  am  very  sure  of  that." 

"Have  you  been  in  love  for  a  long  time,  Vieretshka?"  With  that  question,  a 
frightening  thought  came  to  Katia's  mind.  Could  Viera  be  pregnant? 

"All  summer,  since  Daniel  took  me  to  school." 

"And  you  met  by  the  lake  when  you  went  horseback  riding?" 

"I  love  you.  Mama.  I  love  you  for  your  brilliant  mind.  We  met  in  the  bushes  near 
the  lake." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Viera  sighed  deeply  while  Katia  continued  patting  her 
head.  A  while  later,  Viera  sat  up  and  Katia  took  her  hand  and  looked  into  Viera's  dark 
eyes  and  asked  her,  "Tell  me  child.  Please  tell  me  the  truth  because  you  know  that  I  am 
not  only  your  mother,  we  are  best  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  truth,  were  you  intimate,  like 
husband  and  wife?" 

"No,  Mama.  You  want  to  know  the  truth?  The  truth  is,  your  daughter  wanted  to, 
but  Daniel  talked  me  out  of  it." 

Katia  was  relieved  and  thanked  God  for  the  great  favor.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
puzzled  about  the  young  boy,  Daniel,  who  had  suddenly  grown  up,  in  her  mind,  into  a  fine 
gentleman. 

"And  who,  Vieretshka,  initiated  the  romance  from  the  beginning?"  asked  Katia, 
getting  very  involved. 

"It  was  me,"  confessed  Viera.  "I  fell  in  love  with  him  the  first  time  I  saw  him  in  the 
garden  last  year  when  his  father  brought  him  along.  He  looked  so  handsome  and  polite.  I 
thought  that  he  was  a  fine  young  gentleman.  Once  I  got  to  know  him,  I  knew  that  I  was 
not  mistaken.  Now  I  am  suffering  for  many  reasons.  I  may  never  get  to  see  him  again. 
More  than  that,  I  suffer  with  him  over  the  loss  of  his  family.  Who  is  going  to  take  care  of 
him  from  now  on?" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  Vieretshka.  The  Jewish  people  help  one  another.  In 
Matzeev,  there  are  many  Jews  and  they  will  help  him."  Katia  tried  to  convince  her 
daughter.  Reasoning,  with  a  persuasive  tone,  she  continued,  "Time,  my  child,  is  a  great 
healer.  Life  will  bring  him  back  to  normal.  And  you,  Vieretshka,  will  also  forget  the  whole 
thing,  in  time.  You  are  both  so  young  and  your  whole  life  is  ahead  of  you,"  finished  Katia, 
convinced  she  could  persuade  her  daughter  to  see  things  her  way. 

"Listen  to  your  daughter,  dear  Mama  and  best  friend,"  started  Viera  calmly.  You 
taught  me  never  to  lie  and  I  am  telling  you  how  I  feel.  I  opened  my  heart  to  you  and  told 
you  how  I  feel.  I  love  Daniel  with  all  my  soul  and  I  always  will.  No  other  man,  with  the 
exception  of  my  father  and  brother,  will  ever  have  any  room  there.  Not  now  and  not  in  the 
future.  Please  forgive  me.  Mama,  if  I  hurt  you,"  said  Viera  and  began  to  sob  again. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  Katia  in  a  soft  voice,  accepting  her 
daughter's  feelings.  "Mothers  think  that  their  offspring  are  always  young  children.  After 
all,  you  are  going  to  be  sixteen  soon.  From  now  on,  I  will  have  to  think  of  you  as  a  bright 
young  lady.  I  thank  you  for  being  open  with  me.  I  pray  to  God  that  the  fine  relationship 
between  us  shall  continue  forever,"  finished  Katia  with  a  sigh. 

"Amen!"  responded  Viera  and  kissed  her  mother's  hand. 
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Katia  felt  the  closeness  between  them  and  decided  to  reveal  to  Viera  that  her 
great-grandfather  had  been  Jewish.  It  was  a  secret  that  Katia  had  planned  to  share  with  her 
when  Viera  grew  up,  but  in  Katia's  mind,  she  just  had.  Katia  had  another  reason  for  telling 
her;  she  hoped  it  would  strengthen  her  daughter's  trust  in  her,  forever. 

"Vieretshka,"  said  Katia  in  a  soft  voice.  "I  am  going  to  reveal  a  secret  about  our 
family  that  you  should  know."  Katia  stopped  for  a  moment  to  see  the  reaction  of  her 
daughter's  face.  Viera  stopped  sobbing  and  waited,  anxiously,  for  more.  "I  want  you  to 
know,  darling,  that  with  your  confession  and  trust  in  me,  you  became  an  adult  to  me.  I 
was  waiting  for  you  to  grow  up  to  tell  you  this,  and  now  you  have." 

Viera  leaned  on  her  mother's  shoulder  and  was  all  ears.  Katia  kissed  her  daughter's 
face  while  she  thought  that  what  had  happened  in  her  family  once  before  could  happen 
again.  The  possibility  could  make  Viera  happier. 

"The  blood  in  your  veins,  darling,  is  blended  with  Jewish  blood,"  said  Katia,  again 
looking  into  her  daughter's  eyes  to  gauge  her  reaction. 

Viera  jumped  off  the  bed  at  once  and  looked  closely  into  her  mother's  eyes,  asking, 
"How  come.  Mama?" 

"Your  great-grandfather  was  Jewish  before  he  became  a  Christian,"  said  Katia, 
feeling  like  a  heavy  weight  had  been  lifted  form  her  chest. 

Bewildered,  Viera  opened  her  large  eyes  and  silently  waited  for  more. 

"It  seems  like  our  family  history  is  due  to  repeat  itself,"  said  Katia  with  a  faint 

smile. 

"Due  to  repeat  itself?  Are  you.  Mama,  accepting  Daniel  into  the  family?"  asked 
Viera  excitedly. 

"Yes,  darling.  You  will  have  to  convince  Daniel  to  do  what  your  great-grandfather 

did." 

"What  did  he  do?"  asked  Viera  puzzled. 

"When  he  fell  in  love  with  your  great-grandmother  and  wanted  to  marry  her,  he 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,"  responded  Katia  proudly. 

"Mama,  we  are  too  young  to  think  of  marriage.  Besides,  Daniel  seriously  talked 
about  going  to  Palestine.  He  mentioned  the  word  Zionism  many  times.  He  said  that  Jews 
suffered  and  will  continue  suffering  as  long  as  they  are  in  Diaspora.  He  dreams  of  helping 
to  rebuild  the  homeland  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine,"  said  Viera  with  confidence. 

Her  daughter's  last  statement  reassured  Katia  that  she  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
Daniel.  She  had  always  wanted  a  young  man  from  the  nobility  for  her  daughter.  She  also 
decided  that  their  teenage  romance  was  only  child's  play  and  that  her  daughter  was  not 
suffering  from  losing  Daniel  as  much  as  the  shock  of  the  murders.  She  decided  to  end  the 
discussion  by  establishing  that  Daniel  was  an  uneducated  young  man.  Katia  knew  that 
there  was  no  school  in  Godowich  and  thought  that,  since  he  had  never  attended  school, 
Daniel  must  not  be  an  intellectual. 

Katia  then  said,  "It  is  time  for  us  to  go  downstairs  and  have  a  bite  to  eat.  You, 
darling,  have  not  tasted  food  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  before  we  do  that,  dearest,  I  have 
one  question  to  ask  you.  How  did  you  converse  with  such  an  uneducated  young  man?" 

"Oh,  Mama,"  responded  Viera,  "I  wish  I  was  as  educated  as  Daniel  is.  Then,  you 
would  be  very  proud  of  me." 
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Katia  nervously  replied,  "Maybe  he  studied  from  the  Hebrew  prayer  books.  But 
what  about  other  subjects?  What  about  our  Polish  language?  Our  Polish  literary  heritage?" 

"Mama,  Daniel  knows  the  Polish  literature  better  than  I  do.  He  recited  many 
poems  written  by  Yan  Kochanowski,"  said  Viera  with  pride. 

"I  see,"  sighed  Katia,  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  losing  ground.  She  needed  time 
to  digest  the  matter.  "I  have  an  idea,  darling.  After  we  have  a  bite  to  eat  and  some  tea,  let's 
take  a  ride  on  the  horses.  By  the  time  we  come  back,  dinner  will  be  ready  and  served." 

After  tea  and  cookies,  they  changed  into  riding  outfits,  had  Stephan  saddle  their 
horses,  jumped  on  them,  and  took  off.  Katia  looked  at  her  daughter's  face  and  saw  the 
sadness  begin  to  fade.  She  smiled  at  Viera  and  she  responded  with  a  faint  smile.  Katia  felt 
happier. 


After  the  war  started,  the  Russians  had  mobilized  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  the 
area  into  the  military.  Their  families  still  managed  to  tend  their  farms,  however,  the  large 
estates  suffered,  especially  at  harvest  time.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of  manpower,  as 
the  peasants  who  used  to  work  for  the  landowners  were  now  on  the  battlefields.  At  first, 
when  the  Germans  were  winning  the  battles,  the  Russian  soldiers  who  fell  captive  were 
shipped  to  Germany  to  fill  the  shortage  of  farm  workers  there.  In  1916,  when  the  Russians 
defeated  the  Germans  and  the  Germans  retreated  from  the  area,  the  Russians  placed  the 
German  captives  on  the  large  estates  for  labor. 

One  of  the  German  war  prisoners  who  was  placed  on  the  Gondsowski  estate  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  German  army.  His  name  was  Kurt  Shmidh.  He  was  an  agricultural 
engineer  from  the  town  of  Furt  in  Bavaria.  Furt  was  a  small  town  near  the  city  of 
Nierenburg.  Kurt  was  a  married  man  and  had  only  one  son,  Robert.  At  the  time  when  Kurt 
was  placed  on  the  Gondsowski  estate,  Robert  was  fourteen  and  lived  with  his  mother  and 
Kurt's  parents. 

After  Kurt  had  worked  on  the  estate  for  a  while,  the  manager  recognized  him  for 
his  fine  performance  and  assisting  other  war  prisoners  with  their  workload.  The  manager 
told  the  Count  about  Kurt's  performance,  saying,  "If  only  we  had  more  workers  like  the 
German,  Kurt,  we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  the  harvest  one  bit.  This  man  knows  what 
he  is  doing  and  has  a  way  of  showing  others  how  to  do  things." 

The  Count  knew  him  well  and  Kurt  began  to  earn  the  Count's  trust.  The  Count 
knew  a  good  hand  when  it  was  dealt  to  him. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  war  caused  tremendous  suffering  for  the  civilian 
population  with  food  shortages  and  people  in  the  cities  starving.  In  the  countryside,  the 
starvation  was  minimal,  but  the  farmers  often  lacked  the  supplies  they  needed  for  their 
daily  existence.  The  large  landowners  had  the  same  problems.  The  stores  in  the  town  of 
Matzeev  had  closed  long  ago,  but  the  Count  often  sent  his  manager  to  the  owners  of  the 
stores  that  the  Gondsowskis  had  done  business  with,  especially  the  Glus,  looking  for 
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supplies.  The  Gluses  would  go  around  to  the  other  storeowners  to  try  to  find  items  that 
the  manager  needed,  in  exchange  for  farm  products  that  were  very  short  in  the  city. 

The  Gluses  were  constantly  searching  for  items  that  the  Gondsowskis  needed. 

Small  bottles  of  saccharine,  which  were  forbidden  by  the  government  as  contraband,  were 
secretly  available  and  often  replaced  sugar  at  the  Gondsowskis  table.  For  the  Count  or 
Countess  to  go  into  the  city  to  search  for  supplies  would  have  been  degrading,  but  the 
person  who  went  had  to  be  trusted  by  the  sellers,  so  usually  the  manager  went.  During  the 
harvest  time,  the  manager  was  badly  needed  in  the  fields  so  the  Count  decided  to  send 
Kurt.  By  then,  the  Glus  family  knew  Kurt  well  since  he  often  went  to  the  orchard  for  fruit. 

Kurt  had  learned  to  speak  a  mixture  of  some  Polish  and  Ukrainian  and,  in  the  city, 
the  Jewish  merchants  and  craftsmen  also  understood  his  German  and  he  understood  their 
Yiddish,  so  he  could  easily  communicate  his  needs.  The  main  source  for  supplies  was  still 
the  Gluses.  Each  time  he  went  for  supplies,  a  member  of  the  Glus  family  went  around 
town  with  him. 

The  region  was  occupied  by  frequently  changing  powers  so  paper  money  became 
worthless.  When  a  farmer  had  a  product  to  sell,  he  demanded  gold  coins  for  it.  If  someone 
in  the  city  had  some  items  urgently  needed  on  the  farms,  the  price  was  farm  products, 
which  were  worth  more  than  gold  to  the  starving  storeowners  in  the  city.  When  Kurt  came 
for  supplies,  he  carried  with  him  farm  products  such  as  flour,  eggs,  milk,  and  even  butter. 
For  such  products,  people  searched  everywhere  for  something  useful  for  the  Daitch 
(German). 

Lisa  usually  helped  Kurt  with  his  searches  and  Khana  always  asked  him  to  come 
back  to  the  house  for  a  meal  since  helping  prisoners  was  considered  a  mitzvah  in  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Khana  was  very  proud  of  her  daughter's  ability  to  communicate  perfectly 
with  Kurt.  Lisa  spoke  German  with  him  and  she  was  getting  lessons  at  home  from  a 
private  tutor  who  taught  her  Polish,  German,  Hebrew,  math,  and  world  history,  in  addition 
to  her  native  Yiddish.  Lisa  was  very  busy  with  her  homework  and  the  several  hours  a  day 
she  spent  at  the  seamstress  shop,  but  she  always  found  time  to  help  Kurt  do  his  shopping. 

Saul  Hurwits  was  the  name  of  her  teacher.  He  was  twice  her  age  and  had  a  crush 
on  her.  Since  the  schools  were  closed,  the  tutor  was  very  busy.  Saul  taught  many  students 
in  the  town  and  most  of  them  were  girls.  Lisa  was  an  outstanding  student  and  Saul  was 
very  proud  of  her  achievements.  Saul  was  the  son  of  elderly  parents  who  were  well 
established  before  the  war  according  to  local  standards.  Because  of  this,  he  was  constantly 
bothered  by  shakhonim  (matchmakers)  who  were  sent  by  the  parents  of  daughters  who 
had  reached  marrying  age.  Some  had  dowries  and  some  did  not.  Before  Saul  knew  Lisa, 
he  had  listened  to  their  offers  but  after  he  refused  to  listen  to  them. 

Once  Saul  learned  that  Lisa  was  helping  the  German,  he  offered  his  help  also,  to 
spend  more  time  with  her.  He  was  a  great  help  in  that  matter  since  his  mother  had  owned 
a  large  hardware  store  for  many  years  before  the  war.  There  they  still  found  rusted  nails 
and  pieces  of  rusted  iron,  which  Kurt  took  to  the  local  smith  shop  to  be  made  into 
necessary  parts  for  farm  tools.  This  way  broken  plows  and  rakes  that  were  desperately 
needed  in  the  fields  were  fixed. 

Before  the  war,  when  the  store  was  functioning,  Saul  seldom  attended  to 
customers.  His  mother  was  very  proud  of  his  education,  but  he  looked  very  fragile  to  her. 
She  would  rather  carry  the  heavy  items  for  the  customers  herself  than  let  her  son  do  it. 
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Saul  was  not  fragile,  but  he  was  skinny  and,  if  he  had  not  worn  a  top  hat,  he  would  have 
looked  short.  He  was,  however,  very  energetic  and  was  able  to  teach  students  from 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening. 

The  store,  like  many  in  the  area,  was  narrow  but  deep.  When  Mrs.  Hurwits  ran  the 
store,  the  large  iron  doors  had  remained  open,  summer  and  winter,  to  let  the  light  in.  One 
large  kerosene  lamp,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  store,  helped  provide  some  light.  When 
Saul,  Lisa,  and  Kurt  went  there  to  search,  Saul  was  given  a  large  key  to  the  iron  doors  and 
a  large  candle.  Once  in,  they  went  through  many  shelves  and  drawers  and  always  managed 
to  find  something  that  Kurt  made  good  use  of. 

Saul  was  a  handsome  man.  His  face  exhibited  fine  features.  He  had  large  brown 
eyes,  long  black  eyelashes,  and  wore  his  long  black  hair  combed  back  from  his  large 
forehead.  He  always  wore  a  suit  and  tie  and  carried  a  leather  briefcase  under  his  arm. 

Saul's  mother  was  a  short  and  fat  woman,  but  very  energetic  and  bright.  She 
generously  donated  to  the  poor.  She  was  very  religious  and  encouraged  her  husband,  a 
learned  man,  to  sit  at  the  Beth  hamedrash  (house  of  learning)  and  study  torah.  Mrs. 
Hurwits  liked  to  tell  her  neighbors  and  friends  about  her  husband,  "My  Moishele  is  such  a 
pious  man,  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  when  he  will  come  to  the  true  world,  he  will 
sit  next  to  the  holy  Divine,  and  I  will  have  the  great  privilege  of  sitting  near  my  husband's 
feet." 

Her  husband  Moishe,  or  Moishele  as  he  was  often  called,  was  highly  respected  in 
the  town.  Every  Jew  in  town  knew  that  he  spent  day  and  night  at  the  Beth  hamedrash 
learning  torah  and  that  he  was  a  very  devout  man.  Moishele  had  a  long,  snow  white  beard 
and  long,  curled  side  locks.  His  face  expressed  holiness  and  he  was  always  neatly  dressed. 
He  was  much  taller  than  his  son  was  and,  when  he  walked  down  the  street,  he  looked  like 
an  ancient  prophet. 

Moishele  never  got  involved  with  the  business,  or  in  his  son's  affairs.  Mrs.  Hurwits, 
however,  took  care  of  that  matter  for  both  of  them. 

"Look,  my  son,"  she  told  him  at  least  once  a  day;  "other  men  your  age  have 
families  already.  It  is  time  for  you  to  stop  looking  and  get  married.  Your  parents  deserve  a 
little  nakhas  (joy)  too." 

Saul  did  not  rush.  He  dreamed  of  marrying  Lisa.  He  thought  that,  in  a  few  years 
she  would  become  more  mature  and  understand  that  he  was  the  best  choice  for  her.  In  the 
meantime,  Saul  dropped  several  other  students  in  order  to  spend  more  time  with  her. 

Lisa's  mother,  Khana,  thought  highly  of  Saul.  She  would  have  liked  to  have  Saul  as 
a  husband  for  her  daughter  and  was  sure  that  it  was  a  perfect  shidiikh  (match).  God, 
himself,  must  have  made  it  in  heaven.  "Saul  will  make  a  perfect  husband  for  our  Lisenka 
and  she  will  make  a  perfect  wife  for  him,"  she  told  her  husband. 

"But  he  is  twice  her  age,"  argued  Zalman. 

"So  what?  I  know  our  part  of  the  bargain;  Lisenka  is  beautiful  and  a  perfect 
homemaker,  but  you  have  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Such  pious  mekhatonim 
(in-laws),  a  learned  and  good-natured  bridegroom,  and  no  dowry  needed.  Now,  what  do 
you  say,  husband?" 

"But  he  is  even  shorter  than  Lisa,"  argued  Zalman,  afraid  of  losing  his  child  too 

soon. 
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"Oh  Zalman,"  sighed  Khana.  "Who  measures  height?  The  main  thing  is  a  full 
measure  of  mazel  (luck),"  said  Khana  convincingly,  and  Zalman  knew  he  had  lost  the 
battle. 

However,  Lisa,  for  as  much  as  she  adored  his  large  brown  eyes,  his  long  black 
eyelashes,  his  neatly  combed  hair,  and  his  fine  personality,  did  not  have  a  crush  on  him  and 
was  not  yet  thinking  of  marriage  at  all. 


After  the  burial  of  the  Jews  murdered  in  Godowich,  the  Gluses  took  Daniel  into 
their  home.  They  treated  him  like  he  was  their  own  child. 

By  Jewish  tradition,  a  son  had  to  say  kadish  for  a  full  year  with  a  minian.  Daniel, 
being  the  sole  survivor  of  not  only  his  family,  but  also  the  small  Jewish  community,  was 
obligated  to  fulfill  his  duty.  Daniel  went  to  the  prayer  house  twice  daily,  early  in  the 
morning  and  again  at  twilight,  to  say  kadish.  In  the  beginning,  he  went  to  services  and 
returned  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone.  He  sat  at  one  place,  staring  at  the  same  object 
for  hours.  He  refused  food.  It  took  great  effort  for  Khana  and  Lisa  to  get  him  to  eat 
anything.  For  some  time,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  his  sanity.  However,  time,  the  great 
healer,  enabled  Daniel  to  heal  slowly.  Day  by  day,  like  one  recovers  from  an  illness,  Daniel 
got  better.  Each  day  brought  a  trace  of  improvement  in  his  behavior.  Later,  when  he  was 
able  to  stand  on  his  own,  he  was  eager  to  help  the  Gluses  in  any  way. 

When  Saul  left  homework  for  Lisa,  Daniel  was  there  to  lend  her  a  hand.  Lisa  was 
amazed  at  how  much  knowledge  Daniel  had  in  every  subject.  The  Glus  family  was 
comfortable  with  Daniel,  but  the  tutor  was  not.  Saul  was  jealous  of  Daniel  being  so  close 
to  Lisa  when  he  helped  her  with  her  homework.  But  even  Saul  admitted,  "Since  Daniel  has 
been  helping  Lisa  with  her  homework,  she  has  made  remarkable  progress." 

Later  on,  Daniel  replaced  the  busy  Lisa  and  went  with  Kurt  for  supplies.  Daniel 
was  very  good  at  assisting  Kurt  since  he  knew  the  farm  tools  used  by  the  farmers  in  the 
area.  Daniel’s  help  pleased  Kurt,  not  only  by  his  knowledge  of  farm  tools,  but  also  his 
perfect  German. 

Once,  Kurt  asked  Daniel,  "Where  did  you  learn  such  fluent  German?" 

"My  two  sisters  and  I  learned  several  languages  by  ourselves.  We  spoke  to  each 
other  in  German,  Polish  and  Hebrew.  Yiddish  was  our  native  language  and  the  Ukrainian 
language  came  naturally,  since  we  spoke  it  with  our  neighbors  and  friends. " 

Kurt  then  patted  Daniel  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "You  are  a  very  intelligent  young 
man.  You  will  reach  high  places  in  life."  Talking  to  Daniel,  Kurt  thought  about  his  only 
son,  Robert,  who  was  just  a  few  years  younger  than  Daniel  did,  and  longed  to  see  him. 

On  their  journeys  to  find  supplies,  they  had  many  conversations.  Daniel  once 
managed  to  insert  the  question,  "How  is  the  Hrabinka?" 

Since  Kurt  was  brought  to  work  at  the  estate  after  the  tragedy  at  Godowich,  he 
did  know  about  the  relationship  between  Daniel  and  Viera.  Kurt  answered  calmly,  "I 
think  that  she  is  a  very  fine  young  lady,  and  she  is  the  best  horse  rider  there." 

A  year  had  passed  with  Daniel  attending  services,  helping  the  Gluses,  assisting 
Kurt  with  his  errands,  helping  Lisa  with  her  homework,  missing  his  family  terribly  and 
longing  for  Viera 
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In  1917,  three  years  after  the  gruesome  war  began  to  consume  many  millions  of 
military  and  civilian  lives,  it  continued  to  draw  more  countries  onto  the  battlefield.  The 
United  States  of  America  joined  the  Allied  Forces  in  March  of  that  year  and  the  Kerenski 
Revolution  in  Russia  broke  out  shortly  after.  Kerenski's  rule  did  not  last  very  long.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  Bolsheviks,  under  the  command  of  Lenin,  took  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Russian  armed  forces.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  there  changed  the 
scenery  of  the  battleffont  somewhat,  but  the  insanity  of  the  bloodshed  continued  until 
Germany,  who  started  the  war,  capitulated  on  November  20,  1918.  Armistice  was  then 
declared  and  most  of  the  world  celebrated  peace,  with  the  exception  of  eastern  Poland  and 
the  west  of  the  Ukraine.  There,  a  war  was  still  going  on  in  full  force  between  the  Polish 
and  Bolshevik  armies. 

The  leaders  of  the  German  Coalition  had  secretly  helped  to  establish  Poland's 
independence  on  the  territory  that  Poland  had  ruled  many  years  before.  Poland  had  lost  its 
independence  in  1830,  except  the  city  of  Krakow  and  its  surroundings  which  remained 
independent  several  decades  longer.  The  Polish  people,  however,  never  gave  up  their 
desire  for  independence.  At  that  time,  when  Austria  occupied  Poland,  the  Polish  people 
revolted  against  their  rulers  several  times  and  lost,  but  they  kept  their  struggle  for  freedom 
alive  and  luck  finally  came  their  way  near  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Allied  Forces,  especially  America,  were  even  more  willing  to  establish  Polish 
independence  than  the  German  Coalition  had  been.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  great  Polish 
patriot  and  commander,  Juzef  Pilsudski,  the  Polish  armed  forces  battled  the  Bolsheviks 
vigorously,  while  the  Bolshevik  armed  forces  were  growing  weaker  due  to  internal  chaos. 
At  the  time  the  Polish  uprising  started,  the  Bolsheviks  occupied  territories  of  West 
Ukraine,  Galistia,  and  Poland. 

As  the  Polish  Forces  showed  strength  and  were  winning  battles,  the  Bolsheviks 
called  for  a  peace  treaty  in  the  city  of  Brest-Litowsk  (White  Russia).  Many  treaties  were 
made  and  broken  in  that  city.  The  last  treaty  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1920,  after 
immense  losses  on  both  sides  and  many  more  civilians  died  of  starvation.  The  war  between 
the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Polish  ended  after  this  last  treaty,  and  Poland  became  an 
independent  country,  which  included  the  West  Ukraine  and  Galistia. 

Ukrainian  delegates  participated  at  the  treaties  in  Brest-Litowsk.  The  Ukrainian 
Ottoman,  Symen  Petliura,  demanded  independence  for  Ukraine,  but  his  demands  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  Ukraine  was  divided  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Polish,  with  the  much 
of  the  vast  territory  going  to  the  Bolsheviks.  Volyn,  the  region  where  the  big  Polish 
landowners  lived,  including  the  Gondsowskis,  became  Polish  territory.  The  Gondsowski 
family,  along  with  all  the  other  big  Polish  landowners,  rejoiced  at  the  occasion. 

TVVVTT'TT 

In  1918,  when  the  world  war  officially  ended  and  the  battles  between  the 
Bolsheviks  and  Polish  were  still  in  full  force,  Kurt,  terribly  homesick,  went  to  the  Count 
and  asked,  "Panie  Hrabia,  I  have  a  wife,  a  young  son,  and  elderly  parents  at  home. 
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Germany  is  no  longer  at  war  and  I  long  to  see  my  family  very  much.  I  would  like  to  go 
home." 

"How  do  you  plan  to  go  through  the  front  lines,  Kurt?"  asked  the  Count, 
wondering. 

"If  you,  noble  one,  would  obtain  a  pass  for  me  from  the  regional  Bolshevik 
commander  to  cross  the  bridge  on  the  river  Bug,  I  will  find  my  way  from  there." 

As  soon  as  the  Bolsheviks  had  gained  power  in  the  area,  the  wealthy  landowners 
had  fled.  They  were  afraid  of  mistreatment  by  the  Bolsheviks  as  retribution  for  their  own 
mistreatment  of  the  peasants  in  the  area.  The  Gondsowskis  were  not  afraid  and  did  not 
run.  In  fact,  the  peasants  reported  their  fine  treatment  by  the  Gondsowskis  to  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  Gondsowskis  were  treated  well.  Kurt  knew  that  the  regional 
commander  of  the  Bolshevik  government  often  came  to  visit  the  Count  and  they  were 
friends. 

"Fine,"  said  the  Count.  "This  place  needs  people  like  you,  however,  you  are  not  my 
personal  property  and  I  will  help  you  in  any  way  I  can." 

"One  more  request,  if  I  may,  my  lord,"  Kurt  pleaded. 

"Ask  me  anything  you  wish,  Kurt,  and  I  will  try  to  help,"  said  the  Count  with  the 
same  friendliness. 

"You  see,  my  lord,  there  is  this  young  Jewish  boy,  Daniel.  The  one  who  lives  with 
the  Gluses,  who  always  helped  me  find  supplies.  He  is  a  very  bright  boy  and  I  happen  to 
like  him  very  much.  He  does  not  have  any  future  here.  In  Germany,  the  Jewish  people  are 
equal  citizens.  They  are  the  same  as  us,  only  from  Moses'  faith.  We,  in  Germany,  have 
excellent  schools  for  someone  with  a  brilliant  mind  like  his.  I  would  like  to  take  him  and 
he  wishes  very  much  to  go  with  me.  He  also  dreams  about  Palestine  and  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  to  go  there  from  Germany,  if  he  so  wishes." 

The  Count  listened  attentively  to  Kurt  and  asked  him,  "Are  you  sure  that  Daniel 
wants  to  go  to  Germany  with  you?" 

The  Count  was  pleased  with  the  fact  that  this  childish  romance  was  over  and 
thought  that  it  might  help  Daniel  mentally,  to  be  away  from  the  place  of  the  tragedy.  Also, 
Kurt's  request  had  come  shortly  after  Katia  and  the  Count  had  arranged  a  secret  meeting 
with  Daniel  that  ended  in  frustration  for  all  of  them. 

"We  have  become  very  good  friends  and  have  spoken  about  it  many  times.  Daniel 
likes  the  idea  of  going  to  school  there.  He  told  me  that  after  he  finishes  school,  he  wants 
to  go  to  Palestine.  For  a  young  boy,  he  has  many  dreams.  He  dreams  of  returning  here, 
before  going  to  Palestine,  to  see  a  girl  he  is  love  with.  It  must  be  Lisa,  the  Gluses 
daughter,"  assumed  Kurt  about  his  young  friend. 

At  Kurt's  last  remark,  the  Count  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Daniel  going  away.  He 
concluded  that  it  would  surely  help  his  daughter  end  her  fantasy. 

"Fine,"  said  the  Count  to  him  firmly.  "But  be  careful  not  to  get  in  the  middle  of  a 
battle  somewhere.  I  would  give  you  horses  for  the  journey  but  they  would  only  take  them 
away  from  you  anyway.  However,  we  will  make  food  for  you  and  the  boy,  two  backpacks 
of  food." 

Overwhelmed,  Kurt  thanked  the  Count  many  times  and  promised  never  to  forget 
the  Count's  kindness. 
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Chapter  Two 
The  Reason  for  Leaving 

Several  things  drove  Daniel  to  decide  to  go  along  with  Kurt  to  Germany.  One  of 
them  was  Lisa.  Two  months  after  the  tragedy,  in  November,  Daniel  turned  sixteen.  Lisa 
was  two  years  younger  than  him,  but  looked  much  older.  She  was  an  outstanding  beauty 
and  he  was  a  very  handsome  young  man.  Every  day  they  remained  under  one  roof,  Lisa 
felt  closer  to  Daniel.  In  the  beginning,  when  Daniel  had  felt  her  lovely  gaze  on  him,  he 
accepted  it  as  the  love  of  a  sister.  However,  when  a  year  passed  and  he  was  no  longer 
obligated  to  go  to  the  prayer  house  for  mourning  services  and  stayed  home  on  the  long 
autumn  evenings,  Lisa  was  near  him  most  of  the  time.  Daniel  was  pleased  that  Lisa  cared 
for  him.  He  considered  her  a  very  good  friend.  He  loved  her,  but  like  a  sister.  Such 
thoughts  did  not  even  come  into  his  mind.  To  him,  only  one  love  existed  and  that  was 
Viera. 

Daniel  dreamed  of  Viera  day  and  night.  He  wished  to  see  her  and  tell  her  that  he 
would  love  her  forever.  What  Daniel  did  not  know  was  that  Viera  had  the  same  feelings 
about  him  too.  Both  of  them  were  trapped  by  their  feelings,  like  fish  in  a  net.  They  longed 
to  be  together  but  were  separated  by  two  different  worlds,  by  social  and  religious  borders. 
They  both  carried  in  their  hearts  the  memories  of  the  pleasure  they  enjoyed  during  that 
beautiful  summer  and  with  it,  the  trauma  and  the  shocking  scene  of  the  tragedy.  The  image 
of  Daniel's  family,  strewn  in  a  puddle  of  blood  under  the  light  of  the  fire,  haunted  their 
minds. 

Although  Daniel  had  been  raised  in  an  anti-Semitic  atmosphere  and  knew  well  the 
tragic  Jewish  history,  the  loss  of  his  family  hit  him  like  a  heavy  iron  rod  over  his  head. 
Daniel,  like  most  of  the  Jews,  carried  in  his  soul  the  ache  and  pain  and  protest  against 
shameful,  false  accusations  of  Jewish  people  by  leading  anti-Semites.  Daniel  was  a  young 
modem  Jew.  He  was  not  as  fanatically  religious  as  his  parents  had  been;  however,  his 
knowledge  of  the  bloody  Jewish  history  formed  in  him  a  strong  nationalistic  feeling.  He 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  young  life  to  help  his  fellow  Jews  escape  that  misery. 

Daniel's  main  reason  for  going  to  Germany  was  to  learn  and  to  reach  Palestine 
from  Germany  would  be  easier  than  from  Poland.  At  that  time,  political  Zionism  was  on 
the  rise.  Zionist  organizations  sprung  up  at  everywhere  Jews  lived.  In  Matzeev,  a  Zionist 
youth  organization  existed,  which  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  goal.  Daniel  joined  the  movement 
and,  together  with  all  the  other  members,  formed  their  aim  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  homeland 

Daniel  also  had  an  other  reason;  he  wanted  to  leave  the  home  of  the  Gluses.  Not 
because  he  did  not  love  them,  on  the  contrary,  he  loved  that  family  very  much.  However, 
he  was  uncomfortable  with  the  fact  that,  each  day,  Lisa  was  becoming  more  romantically 
attached  to  him.  When  he  had  first  started  to  help  Lisa  with  her  homework,  she  kissed  him 
after  he  finished  the  tutoring.  He  took  that  like  a  thank  you  from  a  loving  sister.  But,  as 
time  passed,  he  began  to  feel  something  more  in  her  kiss. 

In  Daniel's  soul,  only  one  girl  existed  and  that  was  Viera.  Viera  possessed  him! 
Daniel  did  not  wish  to  hurt  Lisa  and  gently  tried  to  avoid  her  kisses.  Lisa  did  not  seem  to 
get  his  message  and  continued  to  pursue  him.  This  situation  continued  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  When  he  was  nearing  his  eighteenth  birthday  and  Lisa  was  sixteen  years  old, 
this  predicament  came  to  an  end.  It  was  on  a  winter  evening  when  Khana,  Zalman  and 
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Abraham  vent  over  to  visit  a  sick  neighbor  and  the  two  of  them  were  alone  at  the  house. 
Daniel  was  sitting  in  the  main  room  and  reading  a  book  when  Lisa  came  over  to  him, 
pulled  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  sat  down  on  his  lap,  something  she  had  never  done 
before.  She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  and  asked  him  with  a  soft,  sweet  voice;  "Tell  me 
Daniel,  why  don't  you  love  me?" 

"I  love  you  very  much,  Lisa,  but  I  love  you  like  a  sister,"  responded  Daniel 
politely. 

"And  why  not  like  a  lover?"  Lisa  almost  cried. 

She  moved  down  from  his  lap,  sat  beside  him,  and  still  looked  straight  into  his 
eyes,  waiting  to  hear  more  of  what  Daniel  had  to  say.  Daniel  thought  for  a  while  and 
decided  to  reveal  the  secret,  that  until  then,  he  had  not  wanted  to  reveal  to  anyone. 
However,  at  that  moment,  he  felt  that  he  did  not  have  any  choice. 

"Because,  Lisa,  I  already  have  a  girl  that  I  love,"  said  Daniel  with  a  sigh. 

"You,  Daniel?  Another  girl?"  exclaimed  Lisa,  astonished.  She  thought  for  a 
moment  and  concluded  that  Daniel  must  have  loved  a  girl  who  had  perished  in  the  attack 
so  she  asked  him;  "Is  she  alive?" 

"The  girl  I  love  is  the  Countess  Viera  Gondsowski,"  said  Daniel,  blushing,  and  his 
heart  started  to  pound  like  it  had  the  first  time  he  took  Viera  to  school. 

"The  Countess  Viera?"  asked  Lisa,  bewildered.  "I  don't  believe  it!  You  certainly 
are  after  a  pretty  and  very  rich  Shikse  (a  gentile  girl)!  Does  she  care  for  you,  Daniel?  I  am 
sure  that  Viera  could  marry  any  one  of  the  rich  and  noble  landowners,  why  would  she 
want  you?  Why  would  a  Countess  want  anything  to  do  with  a  poor  Jewish  boy?" 

Daniel,  responded  defensively,  "I  am  sure  that  Viera  loves  me  as  much 
as  I  love  her." 

"She  does?"  asked  Lisa  in  amazement. 

Daniel  then  told  Lisa  all  about  what  had  happened  between  him  and  Viera  during 
that  sweet  summer,  and  how  it  had  ended  with  the  gruesome  tragedy. 

"I  remember  that  horrible  night  almost  like  seeing  it  through  a  fog.  I  remember 
being  there  and  seeing  Viera  near  me  crying,  and,  later,  being  at  their  house." 

"Do  her  parents  know  about  it,  Daniel?"  asked  Lisa,  still  amazed. 

"The  secret  lasted  for  the  summer.  Later,  they  found  out." 

"Now  I  understand  it!"  interjected  Lisa,  putting  the  pieces  together.  "I  wondered 
why  the  Gondsowskis  stopped  coming  to  us  after  church.  Now  I  understand  the 
connection. " 

The  conversation  stopped  when  the  family  returned.  However,  Lisa  loved  Daniel 
was  not  ready  to  give  him  up,  especially  now  that  she  knew  the  competition.  Daniel  saw 
this  and  felt  like  he  had  to  leave  soon  in  order  to  resolve  that  problem. 

During  the  very  cold  winter  of  1918,  when  Daniel  still  lived  at  the  Gluses,  there 
were  many  severe  snowstorms.  The  strong  winds  blew  the  snow  into  large  hills  on  the 
roads  and  blocked  the  sleigh  traffic,  which  was  the  only  transportation  for  the  civilians  at 
that  time.  Travel  stopped  for  days.  If  someone  had  an  emergency  and  had  to  travel,  a 
shovel  and  strong  muscles  were  a  must.  Viera  did  not  go  to  school  then  and  as  did  many 
others  who  lived  a  distance  from  the  monastery.  She  was  not  as  eager  to  attend  school  as 
she  used  to  be,  anyway.  It  would  also  be  her  last  year  in  school.  Since  that  tragic  evening 
in  Godowich,  Viera  had  not  been  the  same. 
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Her  parents  were  not  the  same  either.  Their  predicament  came  not  only  from  the 
tragedy  in  Godowich  where  the  Count  had  lost  a  very  good  friend  and  discovered  the 
affair  of  his  daughter,  but  with  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  they  had  lost  their  friends,  the 
large  landowners  who  had  escaped  the  area.  Kolia  seldom  came  home,  spending  his  time 
with  the  peasants  in  the  villages.  Most  of  all,  the  Gondsowskis  were  hurting  because  of 
their  daughter's  depression. 

Viera  was  silent  all  the  time.  She  did  her  homework  mechanically.  She  read 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  over  and  over  again.  In  the  evenings,  she  no  longer  played  the 
piano,  but  went  straight  up  to  her  room  after  dinner.  Every  time  her  mother  went  up  to 
talk  to  her,  she  found  Viera  kneeling  in  front  of  her  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Son,  which 
stood  on  a  small  table  next  to  her  bed.  Many  times  when  Katia  came  near  the  door  of 
Viera's  room,  she  heard  her  praying  loudly  and  overheard  her  prayers.  Katia  was  very 
moved  when  she  listened  behind  the  door 

Viera  prayed,  "Dear  Jesus,  you  know  how  much  I  love  my  parents.  Please  make 
them  understand  my  love  for  Daniel.  Please  give  Daniel  the  strength  to  go  on  living  and 
loving  me.  He  is  such  a  good  soul.  All  of  his  family  were  nice  people  and  I  don't 
understand  why  such  good  people  were  brutally  murdered.  Please  have  mercy  on  them  in 
heaven.  Holy  Mary,  please  help  us.  Amen." 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Katia  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  her  daughter  in  her 
usual  manner;  "Vieretshka,  may  I  come  in"? 

Mother  and  daughter  spent  each  evening  together  at  Viera's  room,  before  Viera 
went  to  sleep.  Katia  tried  hard  to  make  her  daughter  happier.  She  painted  fantasies  about 
the  beautiful  life  Viera  would  have  again,  as  soon  as  the  war  ended.  One  such  evening, 
when  Katia  clearly  overheard  her  daughter’s  prayers,  she  wanted  to  comfort  her.  In  her 
consoling  tales,  Katia  was  unable  to  avoid  mentioning  the  war  and  Viera  began  sobbing. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  Vieretshka?"  asked  Katia,  patting  her  daughters  shoulder. 

"Because  the  war  brought  such  disaster  to  Daniel's  family,"  sobbed  Viera. 

"Please  darling,  try  to  forget  that  tragedy.  Remember  that  on  the  battlefields, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  Polish  men  are  dying  fighting  the  Bolsheviks.  From 
that  perspective,  the  tragedy  in  Godowich  is  a  small  incident." 

Viera  had  never  seen  a  battlefield  or  any  dead  people  before  she  saw  Daniel's 
family.  These  people  were  close  to  her  heart  because  she  loved  Daniel  so  much  and  Daniel 
had  talked  to  her  about  them  many,  many  times.  She  knew  Daniel's  father  had  been  a  very 
good  friend  of  her  father.  The  fire,  the  dead  bodies,  the  terrible  noise,  the  gagging  smell  of 
the  smoke  and  the  numbness  of  Daniel,  were  such  a  sudden  shock  to  her  that  the  ugliness 
lived  permanently  in  her  mind  during  the  day  and  caused  her  nightmares  when  she  slept. 
She  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  pain  that  the  disaster  had  inflicted  upon  her.  She  was 
unable  to  get  engaged  in  normal  daily  activities.  Viera  detached  herself  from  the  rosy 
future  her  mother  painted  for  her.  From  then  on,  Viera  had  one  question  in  her  mind; 
"Why?" 

Viera  was  not  satisfied  with  the  arguments  her  mother  attempted  to  comfort  her 
with.  She  understood  well  enough  that  "our  people"  were  dying  for  a  reason.  They  were 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their  homeland.  However,  the  victims  of  Godowich  had  fought 
no  one.  She  wanted  to  meet  Daniel  at  least  once  and  talk  with  him  about  the  tragedy.  "He 
is  so  bright,"  she  thought,  "he  would  make  my  life  a  little  easier.  No  one  else  can." 
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"Listen  Mama."  said  Viera,  sobbing.  "I  wish  that  you  could  convince  me  to  see  my 
future  the  way  you  want  it  to  be.  Instead,  I  constantly  live  with  the  horror  of  that  night 
and  I  miss  Daniel  terribly.  If  I  could  have  a  chance  to  meet  and  talk  with  him,  my  life  may 
change,"  sighed  Viera. 

Katia,  feeling  she  had  no  other  choice,  responded;  "Darling,  if  you  promise  me  that 
you  will  stop  sobbing  and  go  to  sleep  like  you  used  to  before  that  night,  I  will  speak  with 
your  father  and  we  may  try  to  arrange  a  way  to  fulfill  your  wish,"  said  Katia  with  a  faint 
smile. 

Soon  after  that  conversation  between  mother  and  daughter  took  place,  the  cold 
winter  was  over  and  spring  arrived.  The  Count  and  Countess  were  waiting  for  Zalman  to 
appear  to  rent  the  orchard,  in  order  to  talk  with  him  about  arranging  a  meeting  with 
Daniel.  Zalman  came,  as  expected,  to  rent  the  orchard  for  the  summer  and  was  invited  into 
the  dining  room  by  Katia,  since  the  Count  was  expected  home  at  any  time. 

"While  we  are  waiting  for  the  Count,  Zelko,  we  will  have  tea,"  said  Katia  politely. 

After  they  sat  down  at  the  table,  Zalman  asked;  "We  did  not  see  the  honorable 
Hrabias  all  winter.  Aren't  the  Hrabias  coming  to  church  anymore  on  Sundays?  We  worry 
about  your  family.  Is  everyone  fine?" 

"You  see,  Zelko,  the  war  and  the  severe  snow  storms  during  the  winter  made  us 
skip  church  many  times,"  responded  Katia  and  added,  "Tell  me  Zelko,  how  is  Khana? 

How  are  Abraham  and  my  loving  Lisa?  Oh,  yes,  how  is  Daniel  coping?  Is  he  managing  to 
go  on?"  asked  Katia  with  great  interest. 

"Thanks  to  God,  Hrabina.  Our  family  is  as  fine  as  it  could  be  during  such  terrible 
times.  However,  Daniel,  poor  soul,  is  still  in  another  world.  He  looks  sad  all  of  the  time 
and  many  times  he  screams  out  in  his  sleep.  He  is  such  a  nice  boy  and  we  love  him,  just 
like  he  was  one  of  our  own  children". 

"You  see  Hrabina,"  continued  Zalman  after  a  sip  of  tea,  "our  Lisenka  has  grown 
up  into  a  nice  young  lady  and  Khana  thinks  that  she  has  a  crush  on  Daniel.  But,  Daniel 
acts  like  he  does  not  see  her.  He  is  a  very  learned  boy.  He  helps  Lisa  with  her  homework 
and  reads,"  finished  Zalman  sadly. 

The  Countess,  knowing  the  reason  why  Daniel  shied  away  from  Lisa,  wanted  to 
comfort  Zalman.  "Give  the  children  time.  I  know  that  Lisa  is  a  beautiful  girl  and  she 
deserves  the  best." 

At  Katia's  last  words,  the  Count  came  in  and  Zalman  stood  up  to  greet  him.  The 
Count  was  more  pleased  to  see  Zalman  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  shook  hands 
with  him,  like  he  would  with  a  very  good  friend.  The  Count  also  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
the  maid  brought  more  tea.  The  Count  waited  for  a  moment. 

Several  days  before  Zalman  came,  both  the  Count  and  Countess  had  decided  that 
the  Count  would  be  the  one  to  talk  to  Daniel.  They  were  worried  about  their  daughter's 
mental  and  physical  condition.  Before  they  came  to  the  decision  to  talk  to  Daniel,  they  had 
many  conversations  about  the  matter.  Katia  usually  started  the  conversations. 

In  one  of  their  last  conversations  before  Zalman  arrived,  Katia  had  said  to  her 
husband;  "When  I  first  learned  about  their  love  affair,  I  thought  that  it  was  child's  play. 
Now,  I'm  convinced  that  she  is  dead  serious  about  him.  She  does  not  part  with  her 
thoughts  about  Daniel  for  a  moment.  Her  love  for  him,  mixed  with  the  horrifying  scene  on 
that  gruesome  night,  are  destroying  her." 
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Pointing  at  his  heart,  the  Count  responded;  "It  is  hurting  me  too!  The  situation  is 
getting  worse  and  I  can  not  live  seeing  her  so  depressed." 

"We  must  do  something  about  it  soon.  It  is  becoming  unbearable.  Her  behavior 
and  the  way  she  is  praying  frighten  me,"  cried  Katia,  after  hearing  her  husband's  complaint. 

"You,  Katinka,  want  me  to  talk  to  Daniel?  Would  you  want  me  to  ask  him  to 
convert?  What  if  Daniel  refuses  to  convert?  What  then?"  asked  the  Count  with  a  sigh. 

"Then,  I  am  completely  lost.  I  would  not  know  what  to  do,"  she  said,  also  sighing. 

"There  is  one  other  solution  to  that  terrible  situation,"  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Is  there?  What  is  it?"  wondered  Katia. 

"For  our  daughter  to  become  Jewish."  said  the  Count  seriously. 

"Are  you  out  of  your  mind,  Ignats?  What  will  our  Priest  say?  You  know  how 
much  he  hates  the  Jews!  What  will  our  friends  say?"  screeched  Katia  like  a  scared  bird. 

"Our  daughter  means  more  to  me  than  all  of  them.  Besides,  I  don't  hate  Jews. 

Your  grandfather  was  Jewish,  remember?" 

"But  he  converted  into  Christianity,"  said  Katia  triumphantly. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  for  Vieretshka  to  convert  into  Judaism  was  my  first  choice.  I 
just  mean  it  is  an  alternative" 

"So,  tell  me  my  dear  husband,  what  are  our  first  steps?  Where  do  we  begin?' 

"We  must  be  sensible,  honey.  We  must  first  talk  to  Vieretshka.  After  all,  she  is  a 
bright  girl.  Let  her  decide." 

"Decide  what,  dear?"  asked  Katia.  "Let  her  decide  if  Daniel  refuses  to  convert  into 
Christianity,  that  she  will  convert  into  Judaism?  I  would  not  be  able  to  talk  to  her  about 
that,  dear.  I  can  not  compose  myself  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  our  daughter,"  argued 
Katia  sadly. 

"Then  you  want  me  to  do  it,  dear?  Fine.  I  will  do  it  in  the  morning,  right  after 
breakfast." 

The  next  morning,  the  Gondsowski  family  rose  early.  Katia  and  Ignats,  rushed  to 
get  dressed  like  they  always  did  when  they  had  to  attend  to  urgent  matters.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  it  was  a  nice  morning.  The  sun  shone  into  their  large  windows  with  millions  of  thin, 
needle-like  beams  and  warmed  a  bunch  of  kittens  that  played  on  the  colorful  oriental 
carpet  that  covered  the  floor  of  their  main  room.  The  sound  of  trilling  birds  from  the  many 
trees  around  their  home  filled  the  air.  The  voice  of  their  maid  was  heard,  calling  loudly 
outdoors  to  the  chickens  to  come  for  food.  The  chickens  came  running  and  flying  from  all 
directions  for  the  seeds,  including  some  baby  chicks  that  followed  their  mothers.  The 
surroundings,  seemingly  showing  off,  were  covered  with  a  new  green  cloth  and  on  the 
trees  sprouted  new  little  leaves  which  were  patted  by  the  bright  sun. 

When  the  Gondsowski  family  finished  their  breakfast,  it  was  still  too  early  to  go  to 
church.  After  standing  up  from  the  table,  the  Count  turned  to  his  daughter,  saying;  "It  is 
so  beautiful  outdoors,  would  you,  Vieretshka,  like  to  come  out  with  me  to  the  garden?  I 
would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,  darling." 

Kolia,  stood  up  from  his  chair  at  the  same  time,  wearing  a  sloppy  shirt  and  pants 
but  still  barefoot.  He  lit  up  a  homemade  cigarette  that  smelled  up  the  dining  room.  Katia, 
coughing  from  the  smoke,  quickly  opened  a  window  and  went  to  prepare  her  attire  for 
church. 
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Father  and  daughter  rushed  out  of  the  house.  In  the  garden,  they  sat  down  across 
from  each  other  and  the  Count  came  right  to  the  point;  "You  know,  Vieretshka,  that 
mother  and  I  have  little  joy  from  your  brother  and  we  were  expecting  more  from  you, 
darling.  However,  we  are  hurting  because  you  are  so  depressed.  You  know  how  much  we 
love  you  and  how  proud  we  are  of  you.  Please,  darling,  be  frank  with  your  dad.  Tell  me 
what  is  bothering  you.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  do  anything  to  help  you."  He  then 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  her  and,  almost  begging,  he  added,  "Please  Vieretshka,  tell  me. " 

A  deep  sigh  came  out  of  Viera's  chest.  She  bent  over,  grabbed  both  of  her  father’s 
hands  and  kissed  them.  With  a  tearful  voice  she  asked;  "Daddy,  you  know  that  I  have  been 
hurting  since  they  killed  Daniel's  family.  Why  did  it  happen?" 

The  Count  took  her  hands  into  his  and  with  a  soft  voice  said  to  her;  "If  this  tragedy 
is  bothering  you  terribly,  it  just  shows  that  you  are  a  fine  human  being.  Vieretshka,  I  am 
hurting  too.  With  that  murder,  I  also  lost  a  very  good  friend.  It  is  very  sad  to  know  that  so 
many  good  people,  like  Daniel's  family,  were  killed  only  because  they  were  Jewish.  And,  I 
am  afraid  that  this  slaughter  was  not  the  last  one."  The  Count  sighed  deeply. 

"What  do  you  mean,  daddy?"  exclaimed  Viera  with  a  frightened  voice.  "Who  else 
are  they  going  to  kill  and  why?" 

"You  see,  my  child,"  the  Count  tried  to  tell  her  calmly.  "When  I  was  your  age  and 
lived  under  the  Tzarish  Russian  regime,  military  units  of  that  empire  used  to  attack  Jewish 
communities  and  kill  Jews,  like  they  did  in  Godowich.  I  was  then  eager,  as  you  are  now, 
to  know  why.  There  were  great  souls  then  in  the  world,  like  Gorki,  Zola,  Twain  and 
others  who  protested  the  assaults,  but  their  voices  were  lost,  like  sounds  in  the  desert!" 

"We  are  not  the  Russians  and  our  Priest  is  preaching  to  hate  the  Jews.  Why?" 
argued  Viera,  crying. 

"Because  he  does  not  want  to  have  Christians  convert  into  Judaism  and  have  them 
suffer.  However,  if  you  darling,  are  serious  about  marrying  Daniel,  your  mother  and  I  will 
not  oppose  it." 

The  gorgeous  spring  morning  filled  the  air  with  delightful  aroma  of  blossoms, 
spread  by  a  light  breeze  that  came  from  the  fresh  seeded  fields  and  patted  the  young 
flowers  in  the  garden  where  father  and  daughter  were  having  a  most  serious  conversation. 

Viera  stood  up  and  kissed  her  father's  forehead  and  with  a  sudden  change  of  mood 
because  of  her  father's  concession,  she  asked,  "You  really  will  allow  me  to  marry  him?" 

Her  father  spotted  a  smile  on  her  face  that  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  "Yes, 
darling.  You  may  marry  Daniel  if  you  so  desire,"  said  the  Count  firmly. 

"Does  Daniel  have  to  become  a  Christian  to  marry  me?"  wondered  Viera.  She 
looked  straight  into  her  father's  eyes  begging;  "Please  don't  force  him. " 

"If  Daniel  does  not  wish  to  convert  into  Christianity,  would  you,  darling,  be  willing 
to  convert  into  Judaism?" 

Her  father's  question  came  like  a  shock  to  her.  Viera  jumped  up  from  her  seat  like 
a  snake  had  bitten  her. 

"Daddy,  please,  don't  say  that!  You  know  how  much  I  love  our  faith.  If  I  would 
have  to  be  a  maiden  for  all  of  my  life,  I  would  not  give  up  my  faith,"  she  said  and  her  face 
clouded  over  again. 

"So  tell  me  darling,  why  have  you  started  with  a  Jewish  boy  altogether?" 
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"I  was  younger  then.  I  did  not  foresee  the  consequences.  The  year  and  a  half  of 
suffering  has  made  me  much  more  mature.  I  don't  think  that  Daniel  will  convert  into 
Christianity.  He  was  always  talking  about  going  to  Palestine  to  help  rebuild  a  homeland 
for  the  Jews" 

Stephan  pulled  the  landau  up  to  the  front  of  the  house,  ready  to  take  them  to 

church. 

"Well  darling,  cheer  up  and  pray  to  the  Lord,  because  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
Daniel,"  said  her  father  softly,  standing  up  and  putting  his  arm  around  Viera's  shoulder. 
Viera,  without  saying  anything,  gave  her  father  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  cheek  and  went  into 
the  house  to  change. 


Before  the  morning  Zalman  came  to  rent  the  orchard  from  the  Count  for  the 
summer,  several  orchard  renters  had  come  there  and  tried  to  rent  the  orchard.  The  Count 
had  told  them  politely;  "When  Zelko  refuses  to  rent  it,  then  you  will  have  a  chance. " 

On  that  spring  morning,  when  Zalman  came,  he  had  already  looked  over  the  trees 
there  like  a  real  maven.  At  the  table,  the  Count  came  to  terms  with  Zalman  in  no  time. 
Actually,  Zalman  set  the  terms.  Whatever  Zalman  offered,  the  Count  accepted.  The 
payment  for  the  renting  was  set  as  usual,  for  the  month  of  September,  when  Zalman  sold 
the  fruit.  The  Count  knew  that  Zalman  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  up  in  front  like  most 
renters  paid,  but  he  did  not  care  and  did  not  ask  for  it,  to  avoid  shaming  his  friend  Zalman. 
The  deal  was  sealed  with  a  handshake  and  the  Count  got  down  to  real  business. 

"Listen,  Zelko,  my  friend;  usually,  after  you  rent  the  orchard,  you  come  with  your 
son  to  rake  there  and  collect  the  dry  branches  for  your  firewood.  If  you  are  planing  to  do 
so  on  the  next  Sunday,  I  would  like  you  to  bring  Daniel  along.  I  know  that  he  would  like 
to  come  and  help  you  anyway,  but  I  need  to  talk  with  him  for  a  while.  However,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  not  to  mention  it  to  him.  Is  that  fine  with  you,  Zelko?" 

"I  will  do  as  the  Panie  Hrabia  wishes.  I  will  bring  Daniel  with  us  on  the  coming 
Sunday.  You  are  so  right,  Panie  Hrabia  about  the  branches.  Besides  cooking  a  meal  on 
them,  they  bum  very  long  and  the  smoke  chases  the  mosquitoes  away,"  said  Zalman  with 
the  authority  of  an  expert. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Zalman,  his  son  Abraham  and  Daniel  were  at  the  orchard 
raking  the  branches.  Many  of  them  had  accumulated  around  the  trees,  broken  off  by  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  the  previous  summer  and  some  by  strong  autumn  winds.  The  storms 
and  heavy  snowfall  broke  off  many  branches  during  the  severe  winter.  The  men  piled  them 
up  near  the  straw  shelter  where  they  lived  and  kept  their  food  during  the  summer.  The 
shelter  was  built  in  the  shape  of  an  "A"  and  was  large  enough  to  store  some  of  the  fruit. 

Since  early  that  morning,  the  dogs  near  the  Gondsowskis'  house,  who  were  used  to 
quiet  during  the  winter  and  were  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  raking  in  the  orchard,  kept 
barking  loudly.  Everyone  in  the  house  knew  of  the  presence  of  people  in  the  orchard.  The 
Count,  an  early  riser,  got  his  dogs'  message  first.  However,  he  decided  to  visit  them  later, 
after  church.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  ask  Daniel  to  the  house,  when  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  ladies  to  accept  a  visitor. 
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Like  most  of  the  spring  mornings  in  the  Ukraine,  this  one  was  a  brilliant  one  too. 
From  a  clear,  blue  sky,  a  mild  sun  was  spreading  warm,  mild  rays.  The  singing  of  the  birds 
sounded  like  a  thank  you  to  God  for  creating  such  a  wonderful  world.  However,  the 
wonderful  world  was  for  the  birds  and  not  for  the  people.  The  people  somehow  always 
managed  to  get  tangled  up  in  wars,  like  horses  tails  in  barbed- wire  fences.  The  people 
called  it  "sacrifice  for  the  fatherland." 

The  cattle  were  let  out  into  plentiful  pasture  and  laid  down  after  a  while,  slowly 
chewing,  while  resting  under  the  warm  sun.  Even  the  dogs  quit  barking  after  a  while.  They 
stretched  out  comfortably  in  the  shade  like  harmless  lambs  and  did  not  care  anymore  about 
what  was  going  on  at  the  orchard.  The  chickens  were  not  as  lazy  as  the  dogs  and  were 
walking  around  in  the  large  yard,  steadily  pecking  the  ground,  clucking  happily.  So,  the 
animals  of  the  estate  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  but  not  the  people,  their  owners. 

The  Count  and  Countess  were  sad  about  their  troubled  children,  about  the  loss  of 
their  friends  and  the  uncertain  outcome  of  the  war.  Kolia  was  more  upset  than  all  of  them. 
There  was  nowhere  to  get  regular  cigarettes,  and  he  had  to  drink  homemade  whiskey  that 
was  called  samogon,  which  was  produced  by  the  peasants  illegally  and  smelled  awful. 

Viera  did  not  complain  about  anything,  but  she  suffered  terribly  inside.  The  tragedy 
in  Godowich  was  branded  in  her  soul.  Combined  with  the  worries  of  Daniel  being  alone,  it 
caused  her  sadness  during  the  daytime  and  she  often  screamed  in  her  sleep.  Most  of  all, 
she  missed  Daniel.  How  she  wanted  to  have  Daniel  near  her.  She  was  sure  that  he  would 
ease  her  pain.  The  only  respite  came  to  her  in  the  evenings,  before  bedtime.  Then,  she 
kneeled  before  her  statue  and  released  her  heart  into  prayer.  At  these  moments,  she  felt 
close  to  the  holy  Divine.  Her  prayers  gave  her  some  strength. 

Katia  was  more  aggravated  with  the  situation  than  her  husband.  He  was  the 
strongest  of  the  family.  At  the  most  crucial  times,  he  tried  to  be  calm  and  composed. 

When  he  suffered  inside,  he  never  showed  it.  However,  the  happy  expression  that  he  had 
carried  before  the  war,  slowly  faded. 

However,  on  that  Sunday,  after  they  returned  from  church  services  and  he  entered 
the  orchard  in  the  company  of  his  big,  red  dog,  he  forced  a  smile  on  his  face.  The  three 
men  at  the  orchard,  who  worked  close  to  each  other  raking  the  branches,  spotted  the 
Count  from  a  distance  and  moved  to  greet  him.  After  customary  handshakes,  the  Count 
said  to  them;  "I  did  not  come  here  to  disturb  your  work.  I  just  want  to  have  a  word  with 
Daniel,  privately.  If  you,  Zelko  and  Abraham,  don't  mind,  go  ahead  and  continue  your 
work  and  I  will  have  a  little  chat  with  Daniel  near  the  shelter." 

Daniel,  caught  by  surprise,  was  very  nervous.  He  thought  that  the  Count  came  to 
warn  him  to  stay  away  from  Viera.  But,  when  Daniel  raised  his  eyes  to  see  the  expression 
on  the  Count's  face,  his  nervousness  vanished.  He  saw  on  that  face  a  smile  that  carried 
love  and  mercy. 

To  the  Count,  Daniel  had  grown  up  to  be  a  very  handsome  young  man,  but  sad 
and  skinny.  While  they  were  walking  toward  the  shelter,  the  Count  said  to  Daniel,  in  a 
fatherly  fashion;  "I  am  pleased  to  see  you  Daniel.  You  have  grown  into  a  very  handsome 
young  man." 

The  Count's  remarks  gave  Daniel  courage  to  respond;  "I  am  honored  to  see  the 
great  Pan  Hrabia."  Daniel  tried  to  smile  and  failed. 
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"Your  parents  would  be  happy  and  proud  seeing  how  well  you  have  grown  up, 
Daniel." 

"Thank  you,  great  Sir,"  said  Daniel,  blushing. 

They  neared  the  shelter  and  the  Count  suggested;  "Why  don't  we  sit  down?  You 
have  been  working  since  early  morning  and  you  must  be  tired,  Daniel." 

After  they  sat  down  near  the  shelter  at  a  rectangular  table  made  of  native  lumber; 
the  Count  came  right  out  with  the  question.  "Tell  me  Daniel,  do  you  seriously  love 
Viera?" 

Daniel  glanced  at  the  Count's  face  and  saw  a  friendliness  that  gave  him  more 
daring.  "I  love  her  with  all  of  my  heart  and  soul,  Panie  Hrabia." 

"Enough  to  marry  her,  Daniel?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Panie  Hrabia!" 

"Enough  to  convert  into  our  faith?" 

Daniel  lowered  his  head  and,  with  a  low  voice,  said;  "I  am  sorry  Panie  Hrabia.  I 
will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  Viera,  except  converting." 

The  Count  had  expected  that  answer  from  Daniel  and  was  eager  to  hear  the 
reason.  "Why  not,  Daniel?" 

"Panie  Hrabia,  I  am  not  an  orthodox  Jew.  I  am  not  even  an  observing  Jew. 
However,  I  must  remain  at  the  enclosed  barrier  of  the  Ghetto  where  the  Jews  are  fenced  in 
mentally  and  physically.  It  is  my  duty  as  long  as  we  are  in  Diaspora.  We  are  persecuted  by 
hatred  that  started  over  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Since  that 
religion  became  a  political  force  in  Europe,  their  leaders  have  constantly  spread  hatred 
toward  the  Jews.  The  consequences:  Pogroms,  Ghettos,  expelling,  false  accusations  that 
for  me,  ended  with  the  loss  of  my  dearest  ones.  My  goal  is  to  help  my  fellow  Jews.  This 
can  not  come  by  abandoning  them  and  changing  allegiance."  Afraid  that  he  may  have  been 
too  harsh  and  the  Count  might  act  belligerently  to  such  a  statement,  Daniel  lowered  his 
head  and  fearfully  added,  "I  am  sorry.  I  never  meant  to  hurt  you,  Panie  Hrabia." 

"You  have  not  hurt  me  at  all,  son.  I  am  glad  that  you  were  open  with  me.  I 
appreciate  your  thoughts.  Yes,  there  were,  and  are.  Catholics  and  people  from  other 
Christian  denominations  who  were,  and  still  are,  bitter  anti-Semites.  But,  I  am  a  Catholic 
too.  I  admit  that  among  our  Catholic  friends,  there  are  anti-Semites  too.  However,  the 
family  I  came  from  had  the  best  relations  with  Jewish  people.  I  have  many  Jewish  friends. 
Your  father  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and  you  knew  it.  I  mourn  his  death  and  I  will 
remember  him  forever  as  a  very  nice  man." 

"I  thank  you,  great  Sir,  with  all  of  my  heart,"  said  Daniel  sincerely. 

"I  see,  Daniel,  that  you  are  a  learned  and  well-behaved  young  man.  Could  you  give 
me  an  answer  that  explains  the  roots  of  anti-Semitism?"  asked  the  Count  with  a  soft  loving 
voice. 

"I  have  studied  different  explanations  on  that  subject.  Some  of  them  concluded, 
Wielmozhne  Pan,  that  anti-Semitism  is  a  result  of  jealousy.  The  Jews,  with  their  quickness 
and  ability  to  produce,  achieve  better  earnings  that  they  know  how  to  keep.  However, 
some  of  them  explain  that  most  of  the  nations  act  knowingly  or  unknowingly  against  the 
Jews,  for  bringing  to  the  world  the  law  of  ethics,  the  Ten  Commandments." 

"Which  explanation  do  you  believe,  Daniel?" 

"In  both.  Great  Sir." 
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After  a  moment  of  silence,  Daniel  added;  "You  see.  Great  Sir,  the  anti-Semites  do 
not  hate  us  only  for  our  religion,  but  are  always  looking  for  a  reason  to  punish  us.  They 
choose  our  religion  in  order  to  create  false  accusations.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  Beilis 
trial,  five  years  ago.  The  prosecutor  argued  that  Beilis  was  not  the  killer  of  that  Christian 
child.  The  Jewish  religious  leaders  argued  that  the  use  of  blood  in  any  diet  by  Jews  is 
strongly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  Even  after  the  child's  stepmother  confessed  to  the 
murder,  the  anti-Semites,  thirsty  for  Jewish  blood,  used  the  Jewish  religion  as  apparatus  to 
blame  the  Jews  and  punish  them. 

Daniel  continued.  "Let  us  take  a  different  case,  the  case  of  Alfred  Dreyfus  in 
France,  before  the  Beilis  trial.  This  Jew  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jewish  religion.  He  was 
completely  assimilated,  but  he  was  a  Jew.  For  that,  he  suffered  for  six  years  at  Devil's 
Island.  When  Dreyfus  was  accused  of  treason  and  great  people  like  Emil  Zola  cried  out 
about  the  false  accusation,  his  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Even  after  Dreyfus  was  freed  and 
they  found  the  real  traitor,  the  then  anti-Semitic  press  in  France  still  fed  mobs  with 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  and  covered  up  the  name  of  the  military  officer  who  had  betrayed 
the  French  military.  What  I  am  trying  to  say,  great  Sir,  is  that  the  blind  hatred  against  the 
Jews  did  not  only  select  religion  for  a  sacrifice.  I  know  that  the  Pan  Hrabia  dealt  with 
many  religious  Jews  and  never  worried  that  Saul  or  Zelko  could  become  killers." 

The  Count,  pleased  with  Daniel's  knowledge,  said,  laughing;  "Ha-ha,  all  the  Jews 
that  I  knew  and  know,  would  not  even  kill  a  bird." 

The  two  men  sank  into  thoughts  for  a  moment,  then  the  Count  proceeded;  "I  want 
you  to  know,  Daniel,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  force  you  into  conversion.  I  merely  want  to 
find  a  way  to  bring  happiness  to  the  both  of  you.  You  see,  Daniel,  our  daughter,  whom  we 
love  dearly,  is  suffering.  She  has  been  very  depressed  since  she  saw  the  murders.  I  know 
that  she  loves  you  and  you  just  told  me,  that  you  love  her  too.  I  hope  that  the  two  of  you 
get  married.  Your  moods  would  change.  Until  then,  Vieretshka  was  such  a  happy  girl.  I 
want  you  to  know,  Daniel,  and  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  you,  before  I  decided  to  speak  to 
you,  I  spoke  to  our  daughter.  I  suggested  that  she  convert  to  Judaism,  because  she  was 
sure  that  you  would  not  convert  to  Christianity.  Viera  is  stubborn  too.  She  said  that  she 
loves  our  religion  and  would  not  convert  for  the  marriage  .She  does  not  want  to  pretend. 
She  wants  to  be  honest  with  you,"  finished  the  Count  sadly. 

"Dear  Pan  Hrabia,  I  appreciate  your  sincerity  very  much.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
will  always  love  Viera.  I  have  also  known  all  along  that  she  is  a  very  honest  person.  The 
only  thing  that  was  wrong  with  the  two  of  us  was  we  did  not  think.  We  were  young.  The 
year  and  a  half  since  has  made  the  difference  between  being  children  and  growing  ups.  We 
fell  in  love,  without  thinking  of  our  social  and  religious  differences.  Time  has  brought  us 
to  the  realization  of  the  consequences.  Thanks  to  heaven  for  my  love  who  has  such  an 
understanding  father.  I  admire  the  Hrabia  and  the  Hrabina  as  extraordinary,  fine  people. 
Thank  you  so  much." 

The  Count  saw  tears  in  Daniel's  eyes  and  was  moved  by  Daniel's  wisdom. 

From  a  distance,  Zalman  and  his  son  were  noisily  raking  the  branches.  The  red  dog 
that  spread  out  himself  near  the  Count's  feet  followed  the  movements  of  the  rakes.  Aiter  a 
moment  of  silence,  the  Count  came  up  with  a  question;  "Would  you,  Daniel,  like  to  see 
Viera?" 
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The  sudden  suggestion  by  the  Count  caused  a  strong  pounding  of  Daniel's  heart. 
His  face  blushed  and  the  Count  noticed  it. 

"Oh,  come  on,  Daniel.  I  understand  how  you  feel.  I  was  once  a  young  boy,  too. 
Listen  son,  I  will  go  into  the  house  and  tell  her  first.  You  know  women.  You  must  give 
her  a  chance  to  get  ready  for  such  a  visit." 

"But  Panie  Hrabia,  I  am  not  dressed  for  such  an  occasion.  I  really  do  not  have 
much  better.  Everything  went  up  in  the  fire,"  Daniel  said  sadly. 

"Don't  worry,  son.  You  are  still  much  better  dressed  than  our  Kolia." 

The  Count  stood  up.  Out  of  respect,  Daniel  stood  up  too,  and  so  did  the  big,  red 
dog.  He  stretched  out  his  body,  shook  the  dirt  from  his  coat,  and  followed  his  master. 
Zalman  and  Abraham  were  unable  to  figure  out  the  long  conversation  between  the  Count 
and  Daniel,  but  when  they  saw  the  Count  about  to  leave,  they  dropped  their  rakes  and 
came  over  to  say  good-bye  to  him.  The  Count  shook  hands  with  them,  but  not  with 
Daniel.  He  remarked;  "I  am  sorry  that  I  interrupted  your  work  by  taking  Daniel  away,  and 
I  still  have  to  see  him  for  a  while  in  the  house."  Turning  to  Daniel,  he  added,  "I  will  call 
you  in  a  while,  Daniel." 

"What  did  the  Count  want  from  you,  Daniel?"  The  two  of  them  were  curious. 

Daniel  was  in  a  daze.  He  was  nervous  about  seeing  Viera  at  any  moment  and 
unable  to  tell  them  the  truth.  But  he  did  not  want  to  lie.  "The  Count  wanted  me  to  explain 
the  roots  of  anti-Semitism,"  he  said  firmly. 

"The  Count  is  not  an  anti-Semite,"  reaffirmed  Zalman,  and  his  son  agreed.  They 
began  raking  again,  but  not  for  long.  From  outside  the  house,  the  Count  shouted;  "Daniel, 
please  come  over." 

Daniel  slowly  hung  up  his  rake  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  and  Zalman  rushed  him; 
"Daniel,  didn't  you  hear?  The  Count  was  calling  you." 

Zalman's  remark  did  not  make  Daniel  move  any  faster.  He  was  shaking  inside.  His 
feet  were  numb,  but  his  heart  pounded  fast,  like  a  hammer  in  his  chest.  His  mind  was  in 
turmoil.  He  was  dying  to  see  Viera  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to  find  the  words  in 
his  vocabulary  to  say  to  her.  The  only  thing  that  comforted  him  was  the  memory  of  Viera's 
lovely  smile.  Her  smile  was  his  only  reassurance  while  nearing  the  house. 

The  Count  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  fatherly  smile,  took  him  under  his  right  arm 
and  led  him  inside,  into  the  main  room.  As  soon  as  they  entered,  Daniel  was  surprised  by 
the  greetings  of  the  two  most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  world  to  him.  For  a  brief  moment,  he 
was  lost.  He  had  never  been  to  their  main  room  and  had  never  in  his  life  seen  such  lush 
furnishings.  The  large  crystal  chandeliers  hanging  from  the  sculptured  ceiling  and  the 
portraits  of  noblemen  on  the  walls  appeared  to  him  at  once  while  standing  in  front  of  the 
gorgeous,  finely  dressed  ladies. 

The  bright  Count  noticed  his  fluster  and  quickly  presented  him,  in  order  to  ease  his 
tension.  "My  good  young  friend,  Daniel  Strauss. " 

Katia  immediately  embraced  him  and  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  cheek.  Viera  just 
nodded  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  face  while  her  eyes  were  glued  on  Daniel.  For  a  moment, 
there  was  silence.  They  all  stood  looking  at  each  other  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

Katia  was  the  first  to  speak  to  Daniel;  "You,  Daniel,  have  grown  up  into  a  very 
handsome  young  gentleman. " 

Daniel  bowed,  thanking  the  Hrabina  for  the  compliment. 
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After  another  moment  of  silence,  Katia  said  to  her  daughter  and  Daniel;  "You 
young  people  will  have  to  excuse  us.  My  husband  and  I  have  some  very  important  matters 
to  attend  to  for  a  short  while. "  She  then  put  her  hand  into  her  husband's  and  both  of  them 
left  the  room. 

Left  alone,  the  young  pair  stood  speechless  for  a  while  and  admired  each  other, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  felt  sorry  for  each  other's  suffering.  To  Daniel,  Viera  had  grown  into 
a  beautiful  princess,  but  without  the  happy,  sweet  smile  that  he  vividly  remembered.  Her 
red  lips  seemed  sealed  with  sadness.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were  glazed  with  tears.  At  the 
same  time,  Viera  saw  in  front  of  her  the  most  charming  prince  that  she  desired.  They 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  while  and  suddenly,  electrified,  fell  into  each  other's 
arms  and  cried. 

Behind  the  door,  Katia  cried  too  when  she  heard  them. 

After  they  calmed  down,  Viera  was  the  first  to  speak,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "Oh 
Daniel,  it  has  been  such  a  long  time.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  missed  you  terribly."  With  a 
handkerchief  that  she  kept  in  her  hand,  she  wiped  the  tears  from  their  eyes. 

"I  love  you,  Viera.  I  missed  you  terribly  too,"  said  Daniel,  kissing  her  hands. 

"Come,  Daniel.  Let  us  sit  down  on  the  sofa  and  we  will  talk,"  said  Viera  smiling 
for  the  first  time.  It  filled  Daniel's  heart  with  delight. 

On  the  sofa,  they  were  lost  for  words.  They  embraced  each  other  first.  They 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and  then,  fell  to  each  other’s  lips,  kissing  like  lovebirds. 

Hearing  the  quietness  from  behind  the  door,  Katia  decided  that  it  was  time  for  tea. 
The  maid  knocked  at  the  door  and  interrupted  the  lovers;  "May  I  bring  in  tea  and  cookies, 
Hrabinka?" 

Viera  understood  her  mother's  strategy.  "Please  do,"  said  Viera  kindly.  Relaxed, 
Viera  asked,  "Daniel,  tell  me,  what  are  your  plans  for  the  future?" 

"I  don't  have  any  at  this  moment,  Viera.  Kurt,  the  German  prisoner  who  works  for 
your  father,  is  leaving  for  home  soon  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  Germany.  He  is  an 
agronomist  and  promises  me  that  there  are  schools  there  that  take  in  Jewish  students  the 
same  as  non- Jewish.  Kurt  thinks  that  I  could  learn  to  become  a  veterinarian." 

"And  what  about  us?  Will  we  sometimes  be  together?"  asked  Viera,  looking  into 
his  eyes  with  joy  and  sadness  at  the  same  time. 

"I  want  that  with  all  my  heart.  However,  without  a  trade  and  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  I  could  only  dream  about  you.  If  I  could  learn  to  become  a  veterinarian,  I  could 
earn  a  decent  income.  In  Palestine,  we  could  do  both;  help  to  rebuild  a  homeland  for  the 
plagued  Jewish  people  and  make  a  fine  living." 

"And  what  about  my  religion?  Does  it  matter  to  you  that  I  will  remain  a 
Christian?"  asked  Viera  fearing  his  response. 

"It  would  not  matter  to  me.  I  am  not  in  love  with  your  religion,  but  with  you.  You 
may  practice  the  religion  that  you  were  bom  to,  if  you  wish.  Your  religion  was  also  bom 
in  Palestine." 

"And  what  about  our  children?"  asked  Viera  concerned. 

Like  most  of  young  men,  Daniel  was  not  as  mature  as  women  their  age  were.  The 
sudden  thought  that  their  children  might  be  raised  as  Christians  caused  agitating  questions 
in  his  mind.  What  if  their  children  grew  up  as  Christians  and  become  anti-Semites?  What  if 
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they  went  out  on  the  streets  and  tore  out  the  beards  of  old  Jewish  men?  A  cold  sweat 
suddenly  covered  his  body  and  he  lowered  his  head. 

Viera  noticed  the  change  in  his  mood  and  asked  him;  "Are  you  okay,  Daniel? 

Please  drink  the  tea." 

Daniel  had  a  few  sips  and  proceeded  with  the  conversation;  "You  see,  darling,  the 
year  and  a  half  of  our  separation  and  the  tragic  experience  of  our  suffering,  caused  us  to 
grow  up  very  quickly.  Our  predicament  makes  me  think  that  we  should  not  rush  into 
marriage  immediately.  The  war  in  the  region  is  still  going  on  in  full  force  and  no  one 
knows  its  outcome.  With  all  of  our  maturity,  we  are  still  too  young  for  the  responsibility 
of  marriage.  I  think  that  we  should  give  ourselves  some  time  before  we  make  that  drastic 
move.  Maybe  Kurt's  idea  is  a  good  one.  It  would  give  us  enough  time  to  know  what  we 
are  doing,"  finished  Daniel  with  a  sigh. 

To  Katia,  who  was  listening  behind  the  door,  Daniel's  reasoning  and  rationality 
made  him  grow  up  in  her  mind,  into  a  giant. 

"That  means  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  see  you  for  a  long,  long  time,  Daniel?" 
asked  Viera  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"The  same  goes  for  me,  darling.  Love  has  its  sacrifices,"  said  Daniel  with  a  firmer 

voice. 

"He  has  the  mind  of  a  wonderful,  mature  man,"  thought  Katia,  behind  the  door, 
and  decided  that  was  time  to  enter.  Shortly,  the  Gondsowskis  knocked  at  the  door  and 
Viera  welcomed  them  with  an  aggravated  voice. 

The  maid  brought  more  tea  and  cookies,  and  the  four  of  them  conversed  on 
different  matters  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  avoiding  the  urgent  matter,  until  the  Count 
remarked;  "Zelko  and  his  son  must  be  ready  to  go  home." 

Daniel,  stood  up,  kissed  the  ladies  hands,  and  shook  hands  with  the  Count  with 
hearty  thanks. 

On  his  way  home  to  the  Gluses  and  there  after,  Daniel's  mind  was  occupied  with 
many  questions  concerning  how  to  get  together  with  his  love  without  complications.  After 
several  days  and  sleepless  nights,  he  came  to  the  decision  to  go  with  Kurt  to  Germany. 

The  move,  he  thought,  would  give  him  time  for  soul  searching  and  a  trade  to  enable  him 
to  find  the  best  solution  to  his  big  dilemma. 

Spring  dominated  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  The  earth  was  green.  The  trees 
were  dressed  glamorously  in  blooms.  Cattle  were  grazing  on  plentiful  pastures  and  the 
birds  were  singing  happily.  However,  the  echo  of  cannons  spoiled  that  beauty  for  the 
people. 

Two  men,  who  looked  like  a  father  and  a  son,  were  walking  through  forests  and 
side  roads.  The  older  one  was  going  back  to  his  homeland  and  his  family  and  the  younger 
one  to  the  unknown.  Kurt  walked  in  front  of  Daniel,  and  was  happier  with  every  kilometer 
he  neared  to  his  homeland.  His  heart  filled  with  joy,  thinking  of  the  sweet  moments  when 
he  would  be  reunited  with  his  loved  ones. 

Daniel  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  leader  with  an  aching  heart.  Every  kilometer 
he  stepped  from  the  place  he  was  bom  and  grew  up,  from  the  graves  of  his  parents  and 
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sisters,  and  from  the  girl  he  loved  so  much,  his  heart  ached  more.  He  missed  the  Gluses, 
the  Gondsowskis,  and  all  of  the  surroundings.  He  did  not  say  anything  for  hours  because 
his  soul  was  filled  with  grief. 
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At  the  home  of  the  Gondsowskis,  Viera  did  not  stop  crying  for  days  and  nights, 
longing  for  Daniel.  When  her  mother  pleaded  with  her,  saying;  "Vieretshka,  my  child, 
please  stop  crying.  There  are  many  nice  young  men  waiting  for  you.  Forget  Daniel,"  Viera 
replied  in  tears.  "Never,  Mama,  never!" 
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Chapter  Three 
Love  and  Devotion 

Poor  Zalman  did  not  have  a  chance  to  move  into  the  orchard  that  summer.  He  lost 
it  to  the  Bolsheviks,  who  were  called  Bosy  (barefooted)  by  the  civilian  population.  A 
large,  armed  unit  mowed  into  that  area  and  set  up  camp  at  the  Gondsowskis'  orchard. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  soldiers  settled  at  the  orchard,  one  of  their  commanders 
came  to  the  house  and  ordered  the  Gondsowskis  to  prepare  three  rooms  for  their  officers, 
immediately.  Everyone  in  the  house  worked  hard.  Kolia  and  Viera  had  to  move 
downstairs.  The  next  day,  the  commanding  officer  who  moved  in  there,  a  short  and  skinny 
one,  with  shiny  glasses  on  his  small  nose,  turned  to  the  Count  in  a  manner  of  comradeship 
and  told  him  in  Russian;  "Listen  Grashdanin  (citizen),  we  don't  like  Burzhues  (rich 
people)  at  all,  but  you  are  lucky.  The  villagers  have  good  words  for  you,  so  we  will  let  you 
go  on  the  way  it  has  been.  However,  the  future  is  not  yours.  The  sooner  you  get  used  to 
the  idea,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you." 

From  then  on,  the  Bolshevik  military  became  the  bosses  over  the  estate.  The 
commanders  who  lived  there  took  whatever  they  liked  in  the  house,  filled  the  bams  and 
the  stables  with  their  horses,  and  warned  the  Count  not  to  touch  the  nice  horses  and  the 
landau. 

"We  are  going  to  let  you  have  a  pair  of  working  horses  and  a  wagon,"  they  said  to 
him.  "You  also  may  have  one  cow,  some  potatoes,  and  grain.  Everything  else  belongs  to 
the  Bolshevik  army. " 

The  Count  went  to  talk  to  the  Regional  Commander  in  Matzeev  about  it.  They 
were  friends.  The  Commander  had  often  come  to  the  estate,  drank  their  cognac  and  got 
packages  of  ham  to  take  home  every  time  he  visited  them.  He  was  the  one  who  had  given 
Kurt  and  Daniel  the  pass  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  river  Bug.  However,  this  time  the 
Commander  was  helpless.  He  told  the  Count;  "I  do  not  have  any  authority  over  the 
military  commanding  officers.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you,  in  secrecy,  of  course,  is  that  a 
peace  treaty  is  being  formed  between  your  Poles  and  us.  No  one  knows  the  outcome  for 
this  area,  yet,  but,  it  may  be  good  for  you." 

With  all  of  the  bad  things  that  had  happened  to  the  Count  and  his  family  during  the 
time  of  the  Bolshevik  occupation,  the  secret  information  from  the  Regional  Commander  lit 
a  spark  of  hope  in  his  heart  and  he  shared  it  with  his  wife  only. 

For  Kolia,  nothing  had  changed.  He  was  still  dressed  sloppy,  like  the  Bolshevik 
soldiers.  He  drank  homemade  vodka  with  them  and  smoked  their  cheap  tobacco,  wrapped 
in  pieces  of  newspapers  or  in  the  pages  of  the  books  of  the  Gondsowskis'  library.  He  went 
with  them  to  the  village  girls,  some  of  them  were  willing  and  some  of  them  they  raped. 

Having  heard  of  the  rapes  in  the  surrounding  villages,  the  Gondsowskis  became 
very  concerned  about  Viera.  They  where  afraid  that  with  her  mental  state,  a  rape  could 
destroy  her  completely.  They  decided  to  bring  her  to  the  monastery  and  have  her  stay  with 
the  nuns  there  for  a  while. 

"I  am  sure  that  our  child  will  be  safe  there.  I  don't  think  that  they  will  look  for 
women  at  the  monastery,"  said  Katia  to  her  husband. 
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On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  they  secretly  loaded  flour,  potatoes  and  ham 
into  their  wagon.  These  were  things  that  were  very  short  in  the  city.  They  brought  it  to  the 
monastery  and,  from  there,  they  went  to  church. 

'I'T'rT'r'r'r'r 

The  Mother  Superior  at  the  monastery  also  led  the  girls'  school.  She  had  always 
loved  Viera  and  was  concerned  about  her  change  from  a  happy  student  to  a  sad  one.  One 
day,  after  she  had  observed  Viera  for  awhile.  Mother  Superior  called  her  into  her  office 
after  school  sessions  were  over.  She  had  Viera  sit  across  from  her  desk,  and  Mother 
Superior  said  to  her;  "My  child,  would  you  like  to  talk  to  me?  You  know  how  much  I 
admired  your  achievements,  but  this  was  before.  You,  dear,  have  changed  completely.  Tell 
me  child,  where  is  the  happy  girl  I  knew?  Talk  to  me  Viera.  Tell  me  what  happened?" 

Ashamed,  Viera  hung  her  head  down  and,  almost  choking  on  the  words,  she 
responded;  "I  was  shocked  by  the  most  terrible  experience."  and  tears  started  to  run  from 
her  eyes.  Mother  Superior  looked  at  Viera  waiting  for  more.  "It  was  at  the  fire,  that 
evening,  in  Godowich.  I  saw  there  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Jewish  people,"  said  Viera  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"You  did?"  asked  Mother  Superior. 

"Yes,  Mother  Superior.  I  was  very  close  to  them,"  said  Viera,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
a  handkerchief. 

"You  were  there  with  your  parents?"  asked  the  elderly  lady,  very  interested. 

"Not  at  first,"  Viera  lowered  her  head  again. 

"Were  you  there  alone  at  first,  Viera?" 

"I  was  there  with  a  friend,"  said  Viera  quietly. 

"Do  you  have  friends  among  the  peasants?" 

"I  don't  know  the  peasants  in  Godowich,  Mother  Superior." 

"So  tell  me  dear,  who  was  your  companion  there?" 

"A  boy,"  she  paused  and  then  added,  "a  Jewish  boy  that  I  know." 

"Did  your  parents  know  about  your  friendship  with  the  Jewish  boy?"  asked  Mother 
Superior. 

"They  know  now.  Mother  Superior,”  said  Viera  firmly. 

"How  did  you  become  friends  with  that  boy?" 

"His  father  was  my  father's  friend  and  we  got  to  know  each  other. " 

"Isn't  his  father  still  friends  with  your  father?" 

"My  friend's  father,  his  mother,  and  two  sisters  were  killed  at  that  massacre. 
Mother  Superior,”  said  Viera  with  a  loud,  deep  sigh. 

"I  am  beginning  to  get  the  picture,"  said  Mother  superior,  also  with  a  deep  sigh, 
while  tears  began  to  run  like  heavy  raindrops  from  Viera's  eyes. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  friend,  Viera?" 

"His  name  is  Daniel,  Daniel  Strauss,  Mother  Superior." 

"Were  you  and  Daniel  at  his  parents'  home  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  child?" 
asked  the  Mother  Superior  with  care  and  love  in  her  voice. 

"No,  Mother  Superior.  If  we  had  been  at  their  home  at  that  time,  we  would  have 
surely  been  killed."  At  that  point  Viera  felt  hurt  by  the  harsh  questioning.  Her  heart  was 
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aching  terribly.  However,  when  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  and  looked  at  the  beautiful 
painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  wall  above  where  Mother  Superior  was  sitting, 
she  felt  the  eyes  of  her  holy  ones  were  focused  on  her.  She  felt  that  holiness  prevailed  in 
that  dark  blue  room.  She  suddenly  felt  an  urge  to  tell  Mother  Superior  the  whole  truth,  to 
confess  her  relations  with  Daniel. 

Mother  Superior,  almost  reading  Viera's  mind,  looked  at  her  and  patiently  waited 
for  more.  The  short  pause  gave  Viera  a  chance  to  relive  in  that  beautiful  summer  and  her 
eyes  stopped  tearing.  She  took  in  a  deep  breath  and  started  her  story,  composed;  "Before 
the  fire  started  in  Godowich,  Daniel  and  I  were  at  our  lake.  I  went  there  on  my  horse  and 
he  came,  walking  from  his  home.  We  were  sitting  on  the  ground  between  trees  and  having 
a  conversation.  Suddenly,  we  heard  gunshots  coming  from  Godowich  and,  shortly  after, 
the  gigantic  blaze!  The  lake  is  close  to  Godowich  and  Daniel,  after  one  glance  at  the  fire, 
shouted,  "It  is  our  home!"  I  jumped  on  the  horse  and  pulled  Daniel  up  behind  me  and,  in 
no  time,  we  reached  the  terrible  scene!"  Viera  let  her  head  down  again  and  sobbed. 

"Are  you  in  love  with  Daniel,  Viera?" 

"Yes,  Mother  Superior.  He  is  such  a  wonderful  boy,"  said  Viera. 

"Do  your  parents  know  about  it?" 

"They  did  not  know  then,  but  they  know  now." 

"Where  is  Daniel  now?" 

"He  was  at  the  home  of  our  Jewish  friends  in  Matzeev.  We  were  told  that  he  had 
to  go  to  their  prayer  house  every  day  to  say  mourner's  prayers.  Now  he  has  gone  to 
Germany." 

"And  you,  Viera,  miss  him  very  much?" 

"I  miss  him  terribly.  Mother  Superior.  Please  forgive  me." 

"Maybe  my  forgiveness  does  not  mean  too  much,  but  we  shall  pray  to  the  Lord 
and  he  will  forgive  you.  Tell  me  my  dear  child,  did  you  sin  with  him?" 

"If  kissing  is  a  sin.  Mother  Superior,  then  I  sinned  terribly." 

"Loving  and  kissing  friends  is  a  fine  expression  of  love  for  every  human  being,  as 
long  as  it  is  done  with  a  pure  heart,  my  child." 

The  Mother  Superior  was  an  elderly  lady  with  a  large  wrinkled  forehead  and  large, 
smiling,  dark  eyes  that  expressed  wisdom.  In  a  moment  of  quietness,  while  they  digested 
the  matter,  the  Mother  Superior  realized  Viera's  predicament  and  decided  that  the  love  of 
the  two  youngsters  was  like  butterflies  that  appear  during  summertime  and  soon 
disappear.  However,  she  still  worried  about  Viera's  condition,  caused  by  the  terrible  shock 
of  seeing  the  people  killed.  She  broke  the  silence,  saying;  "I  will  pray  to  the  Lord  for  your 
forgiveness  and  you,  my  child,  do  the  same.  The  Lord  loves  you,  my  precious  child.  Cheer 
up  and  be  happy  again.  Be  the  joyful  girl  I  knew  before  and  the  Lord  will  give  you  His 
blessings.  Please,  my  child,  give  my  regards  to  your  wonderful  parents." 

Viera  stood  up  and  kissed  the  hand  of  Mother  Superior,  saying;  "I  thank  you. 
Mother  Superior.  I  have  always  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  I  always  will.  Have  a  good  day." 

Outside,  Stephan  was  waiting  patiently  near  the  entrance  of  the  monastery.  From  a 
distance,  the  echo  of  canons  was  heard.  The  war  continued  to  score  its  marks  on  the 
region. 

The  living  conditions  worsened  fearfully  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Hunger 
and  epidemic  disease  dominated  life.  The  starvation  that  had  begun  in  the  cities  started  to 
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effect  the  villages.  Most  of  the  farmers  lost  their  cattle  to  the  military  powers  that  changed 
hands  in  the  region. 

The  nuns  at  the  convent  in  Matzeev  suffered  less  of  hunger  in  the  beginning,  since 
they  had  some  land  that  they  cultivated.  They  also  had  cows  for  their  dairy  products  and  a 
very  large  orchard.  In  the  spring  and  in  summertime,  they  even  helped  the  starving  people 
in  the  city.  Later,  when  the  military  requisitioned  their  cows,  their  food  supplies  worsened 
considerably.  Still,  the  convent  went  on  with  the  same  active  religious  practice  as  it  had  in 
normal  times.  They  served  the  Lord  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  monastery  during  the 
week  days  with  singing  prayers  and,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  at  the  church,  located  at  the 
other  end  of  the  orchard,  toward  the  city.  Mother  Superior  appreciated  the  large  amount 
of  food  brought  by  the  Gondsowskis.  All  of  the  nuns  knew  the  Count  and  Countess,  and 
loved  Viera.  Viera  also  helped  them  on  the  farm  sometimes,  and  the  nuns  appreciated  it. 

The  farm  that  the  convent  used  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  located 
near  the  monastery,  across  the  main  road  from  the  city.  The  monastery  was  surrounded  by 
a  man-made  pond,  which  served  as  a  fence.  A  path  from  the  main  road  lead  to  a  narrow 
bridge  over  the  pond  which  had  an  iron  gate  at  the  end  with  a  small  booth  on  the  side  for  a 
watchman.  A  high  brick  wall  surrounded  the  church.  The  structure  and  its  yard  were 
connected  to  the  huge  orchard  that  stretched  to  the  monastery  with  a  path  in  the  middle  of 
it,  from  the  monastery  to  the  church.  To  the  side  of  the  church,  there  was  a  small,  white 
dwelling  where  the  priest  lived 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  convent  was  not  touched  by  the  military. 
No  one  came  over  to  the  monastery.  However,  the  farm,  where  the  bam  and  the  stable 
were,  was  a  different  matter.  The  military  took  anything  that  they  wanted  from  there. 

The  morning  that  the  Gondsowskis  came  there  with  the  food  and  brought  Viera 
with  them,  was  a  cloudy  one  in  November.  The  rain  of  the  previous  day  had  washed  down 
the  last  leaves  from  the  tall  trees  that  surrounded  the  church.  A  chilly  wind  lifted  some  of 
those  wet  leaves  and  moved  them  from  one  place  to  another.  Some  of  the  leaves  were 
stubborn,  stuck  to  the  wet  ground,  like  they  had  been  glued.  They  only  flapped  noisily 
when  the  wind  whistled  at  them. 

After  the  mass  was  over,  the  small  number  of  parishioners  rushed  to  escape  the 
nasty  weather,  but  the  Gondsowskis  did  not  rush.  They  were  eager  to  talk  to  Mother 
Superior  about  leaving  Viera  at  the  convent,  until  things  got  better.  Walking  together  on 
the  path  to  the  monastery,  Katia  said  to  her;  "I  would  like  you  to  know.  Mother  Superior 
that  a  Bolshevik  unit  has  moved  in  into  our  orchard  and  several  officers  have  moved  into 
the  house.  They  took  over  the  bams  and  the  stables.  We  have  no  more  privacy.  The 
soldiers  are  roaming  constantly  around  the  yard.  In  the  village,  young  girls  and  women  are 
being  raped  and  we  are  afraid  of  anything  happening  to  Viera. " 

"So  why  wait,  Hrabina?  Leave  Viera  here  right  now.  They  have  taken  most  of  our 
provisions,  but  we  are  not  going  completely  hungry.  We  still  have  hidden  fruit  in  the 
basement  and  vegetables  that  we  use.  Now,  the  provisions  you  had  brought,  bless  your 
heart,  will  last  us  for  a  long  time. " 

Viera,  who  walked  near  them,  turned  to  her  parents  and  asked;  "May  I  stay 
already?" 

"If  that  is  what  you  want,"  replied  Katia  sadly. 
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!!I  hate  to  part  with  you.  Mama  and  Dad,  right  away,  but  I  realize  how  dangerous 
it  is  for  me  to  remain  at  home.  It  is  very  risky.  I  think  that  it  wouid  be  safer  for  me  here," 
said  Viera  apologetically. 

Before  her  parents  could  respond.  Mother  Superior  offered  her  an  invitation; 

"You,  my  child,  are  welcome  here.  You  may  stay  as  long  as  you  desire.  We  all  love  you." 

Moved  by  the  Mother  Superior’s  gesture,  the  Count  remarked;  "We  still  have  more 
provisions  in  our  cellar  that  they  don’t  know  about.  Tomorrow,  we  will  load  up  what  we 
can  into  our  wagon  and  we  wiii  bring  it  over." 

When  they  parted,  Viera  reminded  her  mother;  "Please,  Mama,  don’t  forget  clothes 
for  me." 

Viera  then  walked  quickly  away  in  the  company  of  Mother  Superior  and  a  group 
of  nuns,  rushing  to  escape  the  biting  wind  and  get  inside. 

The  Count  and  Countess  traveled  slowly.  The  workhorses  were  not  for  speeding. 
The  Count  and  Countess  sat  in  the  wagon  silently  on  a  seat  of  straw,  covered  with  a 
burlap  bag.  Their  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  from  the  wind  and  leaving  their  only  daughter 
for  the  first  time.  The  next  morning,  they  brought  more  food  to  the  monastery,  concealed 
in  the  wagon  with  straw  and  chopped  wood. 


The  two  years  that  followed  after  Kurt  and  Daniel  left  for  Germany,  were  bitter 
times  for  everyone  in  the  region.  The  battles  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Polish  were 
so  severe,  and  the  hunger  and  disease  so  fierce,  that  there  was  not  enough  space  in  the 
cemeteries  to  bury  the  victims. 

At  the  Gondsowskis’,  Katia  cried  constantly.  The  bad  conditions  in  which  they 
lived  were  not  the  main  reason.  She  missed  her  daughter  terribly.  She  had  become 
accustomed  to  not  seeing  Kolia  for  days  because  he  had  started  to  leave  home  for  periods 
of  time  long  ago,  but  Viera  had  always  been  there.  The  Count  no  longer  wore  a  suit  and 
tie  and  began  to  do  all  kinds  of  physical  work  by  himself.  Surprisingly,  he  did  everything 
with  ease.  He  even  chopped  firewood  for  the  winter  and  was  a  comrade  with  the 
Bolshevik  officers  who  lived  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  stay  at  the  convent,  Viera  missed  her  parents  and  her  home 
life.  However,  with  every  passing  day,  she  grew  to  like  the  life  of  the  nuns.  A  life,  she 
thought,  which  is  very  ciose  to  the  Lord,  is  worth  living.  Although  Viera  thought  of  Daniel 
every  moment,  every  new  day  added  to  her  despondency.  After  a  while,  she  gave  up  hope 
of  seeing  him  again  but  the  desire  to  meet  any  other  man  did  not  exist  in  her  heart. 

After  being  in  the  convent  for  a  full  year,  Viera’s  life  began  to  become  more 
meaningful  to  her.  Not  only  did  she  iove  her  companions,  but  also  she  felt  closer  to  the 
Lord.  With  every  prayer  and  spiritual  song,  she  felt  more  relief  from  the  shocking  night  in 
Goaowich.  When  her  parents  came  to  visit  her,  they  were  happy  to  see  her  smiling  more 
often. 

However,  at  one  of  their  visits,  their  happiness  withered.  Viera  announced  to  them; 
"Mom  and  Dad,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  decided  to  join  the  convent." 

"Have  you  taken  your  vow  already,  Viera?”  cried  Katia. 

"No  Mom,  Mother  Superior  has  been  waiting  for  you  to  come." 
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!iDid  Mother  Superior  encourage  you  to  do  this?"  asked  her  father. 

"No,  Dad,  Mother  Superior  tried  to  talk  me  out  of  it.” 

The  Count  was  perplexed.  He  did  not  know  how  to  react.  His  thoughts  were 
mixed:  on  one  hand,  he  wanted  his  daughter  near  him  and  to  have  her  married  and  give 
him  grandchildren.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  happy  that  his  daughter’s  life  in  the  convent 
had  improved  so  much  that  her  lovely  smile  had  returned  to  her  face,  a  smile  that  he  liked 
so  much.  In  the  meantime,  Katia  and  Viera,  in  Viera’s  room,  debated  the  matter,  The 
Count  remained  silent. 

"Why  are  you  not  saying  anything,  Ignatse?  You  are  her  father,  why  don’t  you  tell 
her?"  cried  Katia. 

"I  don’t  know  what  to  tell  her.  I  had  always  hoped  that  our  daughter  would  get 
married  and  give  us  grandchildren  who,  some  day,  would  take  over  the  estate."  he  said, 
confused. 

"Kolia  will  do  that  for  you.  Daddy,”  said  Viera,  smiling. 

"I  would  like  to  go  and  speak  to  Mother  Superior  about  it,"  said  Katia  with  anger 
in  her  voice  and  left  the  room. 

Since  the  Mother  Superior  supported  the  will  of  her  parents,  Viera  decided  to  wait 
another  year  but  continue  living  at  the  convent.  There  was  no  way  that  the  Gondsowskis 
could  take  Viera  home  at  that  time.  The  soldiers  were  everywhere  looking  for  young 
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The  Count  and  Countess  had  frequent  conversations  about  their  daughter.  Once, 
the  Count  said  to  his  wife;  "Listen  darling,  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking  to  day  about  Vieretsnka. 
When  we  brought  her  into  the  monastery  to  iive  there,  we  worried  not  only  about  the 
soldiers  raping  her,  but  aiso  of  her  depression.  For  over  a  year,  we  thought  that  we  made  a 
good  decision,  knowing  what  was  going  on  here.  Living  at  the  convent  changed  her 
tremendously.  If  she  had  been  home  during  aii  of  this  terrible  time,  when  many  soldiers 
came  drunk,  looking  for  girls,  Viera  might  have  been  raped.  In  her  condition  then,  she  may 
have  lost  her  mind  completely.  Her  way,  we  will  share  our  daughter  with  the  Lord,  and 
she  will  remain  normal  and  happy. " 

Katia  thought  about  her  husband’s  suggestion  for  a  while  and  replied;  "My  dear 
husband,  I  realize  that  you  are  right.  However,  my  thoughts  are  different.  I  hope  that  the 
war  will  end  soon  and  our  Polish  will  be  governing  the  region.  Then,  our  friends  will 
return  to  their  estates  and  there  will  be  enough  young  men  for  our  beautiful  young  lady  to 
choose  from." 

These  kinds  of  conversations  between  husband  and  wife  occurred  frequently. 
However,  when  that  year  passed  and  the  situation  in  the  region  had  worsened  and  the 
battlefield  neared,  it  looked  to  the  Gondsowskis  that  everything  would  be  destroyed. 
Bombshells  from  cannons  were  digging  up  large  holes  in  the  ground  near  their  home  and 
many  soldiers  were  killed  at  the  orchard.  The  Count  and  Countess  were  sure  that  life  was 
finished  for  everyone. 

Before  they  realized  it,  the  time  arrived  to  make  a  decision  about  their  daughter 
joining  the  convent  and  they  accepted  her  wishes  contentedly.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1919,  on  Viera’s  birthday.  The  battles  had  subsided  for  several  days,  giving  the 
Gondsowskis  a  chance  to  visit  their  daughter.  They  wished  her  a  happy  birthday  and  gave 
her  their  consent  to  her  decision. 
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!'My  dear  Mama  and  Daddy,  I  wiii  aiways  iove  you."  She  kissed  them,  her  eyes 
fiiied  with  tears  of  happiness. 

After  about  a  month,  the  Gondsowskis  had  another  chance  to  come  and  see  their 
daughter  whom  they  missed  so  much.  Viera  was  practicing  with  the  choir  at  the  cnapei, 
when  she  was  toid  that  her  parents  had  come  to  see  her.  She  came  quickly  into  her  room 
where  they  were  waiting,  wearing  her  Nun’s  uniform.  In  the  biack  robe,  iaced  with  white 
around  her  face,  she  looked  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  Suddenly,  right  before  their  eyes, 
their  cniid,  Vieretshka,  had  changed  into  an  adult,  entitled  to  honor  and  respect.  Not  oniy 
did  their  daughter  display  maturity  and  beauty,  but  her  face  also  expressed  pure  happiness 
and  joy. 

Feeling  her  loving  parents’  admiration,  Viera  said  to  them;  ’’I  feel  that  my  soul  is 
close  to  the  Lord,’’  and  she  smiled  proudly. 

Mother  Superior,  who  had  entered  the  room  shortly  after  Viera  to  greet  the  Count 
and  Countess,  inteijectea,  ’’Look  at  her  face,  does  it  not  have  a  holy  shine?’’ 

That  day,  the  Gondsowskis  returned  home  happy. 

For  Viera,  the  terrible  night  in  Godowich  faded  slowly  away.  She  did  not  miss  the 
lavish  living  that  she  had  enjoyed  before.  She  enjoyed  the  gospel  songs  and  devoted  her 
life  to  serve  the  Lord.  However,  Daniel  still  existed  in  her  heart,  just  as  he  had  before  she 
gave  her  vow. 
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The  end  of  the  war  came  oniy  six  months  after  Viera  joined  the  convent.  On  April 
twenty  first,  nineteen  twenty,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Polish  in 
Breast-Litowsk,  and  Poland  became  an  independent  country  again.  The  Ukraine  was 
divided  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Polish.  The  largest  part  of  the  Ukraine  remained  in 
the  hand  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  part  that  fell  to  Poland  included  Voiyn,  where  the 
Gondsowskis  lived. 

On  the  third  day  of  May  that  year,  Poland  celebrated  its  independence  with  great 
parades  and,  as  soon  the  Boisneviks  cleared  from  the  region,  the  large  landowners 
returned  home.  A  time  later,  when  transportation  normalized  on  the  railways,  the  Count 
went  to  Switzerland  where  he,  like  ail  the  rich  landowners,  kept  his  capital  in  the  banks.  In 
about  ten  days,  he  returned,  bringing  new  clothes  for  Katia,  a  large  gold  pocket  watch  on 
a  gold  chain  for  Kolia,  and  a  small  gold  and  diamond  wristwatch  for  Viera. 
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m  tne  countryside,  lire  began  to  return  to  normal,  but  tne  cities  still  suttered  trom 
starvation  as  gangs  of  bandits  were  roaming  around  in  the  forests,  robbing,  murdering,  and 
raping  the  villagers,  and  ambushing  those  who  dared  to  go  from  to  the  villages  to  purchase 
food.  Travel  to  and  from  the  villages  stopped  completely.  Yurko  was  the  leader  of  the 
largest  gang  in  the  vicinity  of  Matzeev.  Yurko  was  a  Ukrainian  peasant  from  that  area  and 
knew  everyone.  He  was  so  fierce  that  people  panicked  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  Rumors 
spread  secretly  that  the  Polish  police  were  afraid  of  Yurko  and  his  gang. 

One  midnight,  Yurko  came  with  several  of  his  members  to  the  home  of  the 
Gondsowskis.  The  dogs  made  an  alarming  noise  and  the  Count  had  a  hunch  who  it  might 
be  at  such  a  late  hour.  He  iit  a  kerosene  iamp,  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  friendly  smile, 
invited  the  visitors  into  the  house.  Katia  came  down  with  several  bottles  of  cognac  and 
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asked  them  to  sit  at  the  table.  After  she  placed  glasses  near  them,  she  rushed  and  brought 
bread  and  kielbasa. 

After  the  first  drink  with  the  traditional  Na  Zdrovia  (to  health),  Yurko  got  right  to 
business.  "Listen  Hrabia,  I  am  Yurko  and  these  are  my  friends.  I  know  that  you  were 
treating  the  poor  people  appropriately,  that  is  why  your  family  is  safe.  From  now  on,  I 
want  you  to  be  able  to  travel  freely  to  where  ever  you  want.  This  will  cost  you  one 
thousand  American  dollars!" 

The  Count  had  the  money,  but  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  safe  in  their  presence,  so 
he  told  him;  "You,  Yurko,  will  have  to  give  me  several  days  for  that.  I  have  the  money  at 
the  bank  in  Warsaw  and  I  will  have  to  go  to  the  Matzeev  post  office  and  telegram  the 
bank  to  send  me  the  money." 

Yurko  responded  in  a  friendly  manner;  "I  can  wait.  You  aren't  going  anywhere.  I 
also  know  that  you  are  too  bright  to  notify  the  police  who  often  come  by  for  a  drink  and  a 
bite.  However,  if  you  get  stupid  and  say  anything  to  them,  I  will  see  that  you  are  severely 
punished!"  Then,  the  short,  skinny  Yurko,  armed  with  a  large  revolver  in  his  belt,  rose 
from  the  table  and  his  gang  followed  him  like  sheep. 

"That  is  not  my  style,  Yurko.  A  deal  is  a  deal.  I  just  don't  want  to  be  responsible 
for  someone  else's  mistake.  I  see  that  you  know  that  the  police  stop  here  once  in  a  while, 
but  I  never  know  when.  Just  as  I  did  not  knew  of  your  coming  tonight.  I  don't  want  a 
shoot-out  here.  I  assume  that  you  know  much  better  than  I  do  where  the  police  are.  So, 
please,  come  for  the  money  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  around." 

"Good  Hrabia.  You  hurry  and  prepare  the  money  and  we  will  decide  when  to  pick 
it  up  from  you."  ) 

Yurko's  friends  picked  up  the  bottles  with  the  leftover  cognac  and  left  into  the 
dark  night.  A  week  later,  Yurko  returned  with  his  friends  at  the  same  time  and  picked  up 
the  money. 

Before  they  left,  the  Count  turned  to  Yurko  and  asked  him;  "May  I  ask  a  favor 
from  you?"  Not  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  Count  continued;  "I  have  this  Jewish  friend  in 
Matzeev,  Zelko.  He  is  a  very  nice  man  and  very  poor.  He  usually  rents  the  orchard  from 
us,  but  could  not  the  last  two  seasons  while  the  Bolshevik  military  occupied  it.  I  would 
like  you  let  him  travel  free." 

"I  know  Zelko  and  his  family.  They  are  all  nice  people.  After  my  father  died,  his 
wife,  Khana,  used  to  give  my  mother  groceries  on  credit  when  no  one  else  wanted  to  help 
her.  Tell  Zelko  not  to  be  afraid.  He  may  carry  a  wagon  of  gold  as  high  as  a  hay  stack  and 
no  one  will  touch  it." 

The  following  Sunday,  the  Gondsowskis  traveled  to  Matzeev  with  a  nice  pair  of 
horses  hitched  to  a  fine,  black  lacquered  landau,  with  Stephan  back  as  the  coachman.  After 
they  attended  church  services,  they  went  to  the  Gluses,  where  Khana  had  restarted  her 
grocery  business  and  shopped  there.  Before  leaving,  the  Count  turned  to  Zalman  and  told 
him;  "I  want  you  to  take  the  orchard  for  the  summer.  You  don't  have  to  pay  me  anything. 

You  can  have  it  for  the  work  of  cleaning  up  the  mess  the  Bolsheviks  left  there.  And,  there 
is  one  more  thing;  from  now  on,  you  may  travel  to  the  villages.  You  will  not  be  bothered 
by  anyone." 

Zalman  did  not  say  anything  about  the  Count's  last  remark.  He  understood.  He 
nodded  and  uttered  quietly,  "Dzienkuye  Vielmozhne  Pan."  ) 
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The  Count  lent  Zalman  money  to  buy  a  horse  and  wagon,  since  he  did  not  have 
any  at  that  time.  Zalman  and  his  son  started  to  travel  to  the  villages  for  farm  products, 
which  helped  Khana  restore  her  business. 

The  Gondsowskis  started  to  come  to  Matzeev  and  stop  more  often  at  the  Gluses. 
Once,  the  Countess  saw  Lisa  wearing  a  gorgeous  dress  in  flower  print  of  a  most  beautiful 
fashion.  Katia  was  unable  to  take  her  eyes  off  both  Lisa,  who  had  grown  to  be  a  wonderful 
young  lady,  and  that  pretty  dress. 

"Tell  me  pretty  young  lady,  who  sewed  you  such  a  nice  dress?"  asked  Katia 

eagerly. 

"Thank  you,  gracious  Panie  Hrabina.  I  sewed  it  myself.  The  material  is  from  an  old 
dress  my  mother  had." 

"I  remember  that  some  time  ago  you  went  to  learn  to  become  a  seamstress,  but  I 
did  not  know  that  you  are  so  good.  My  husband,  when  he  came  back  from  Switzerland, 
brought  me  a  lot  of  fine  cloth.  I  have  a  Singer  sewing  machine.  If  you  could  come  to  our 
house  and  sew  dresses  for  me,  you  would  be  paid  well.  It  would  do  me  good.  I  would  not 
have  to  go  to  Matzeev  for  measurements.  If  you  like  to  do  it,  we  could  pick  you  up  on 
Sundays  and  Stephan  would  bring  you  back  for  the  Sabbath.  You  could  stay  in  Viera's 
room.  We  have  enough  farm  products  for  you  to  eat  and  you  can  observe  a  Kosher  diet.  I 
will  personally  make  sure  that  you  do  not  starve.  Is  that  fine  with  you,  Lisa?" 

Before  Lisa  had  a  chance  to  say  anything,  Khana  replied,  "For  you  gracious 
Hrabina,  Lisenka  will  do  anything." 

"I  will  gladly  do  it,  gracious  Hrabina.  I  just  hope  that  the  Hrabina  will  like  my 
work,"  said  Lisa  kindly. 

"My  dear  child,  I  have  known  you  since  you  were  a  baby  and  I  always  thought  that 
you  were  talented.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  risk,  so  don't  worry  my  dear,"  assured  the 
Countess. 

The  men  just  listened.  They  had  nothing  what  to  say  in  that  matter.  The  ladies 
decided  that  the  Hrabias  would  pick  up  Lisa  the  following  Sunday. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  Count  picked  up  his  mail  at  the  post  office  in 
Matzeev,  there  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Hrabina,  Viera  Gondsowski.  The  addressee  was 
a  surprise  that  caused  mixed  feelings  in  the  Count.  He  read  it  several  times:  Daniel 
Strauss,  care  of  the  Shults  Estate,  Furt,  Germany.  The  Count  was  pleased  to  see  a  letter 
from  Daniel,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  confused  as  to  how  to  handle  it. 

Looking  at  it  for  a  spell,  he  thought,  at  first,  he  should  stop  at  the  monastery  and 
hand  it  to  his  daughter.  A  moment  after,  he  changed  his  mind,  thinking  that  she  may  be 
uncomfortable  there  with  a  letter  from  a  man.  In  the  end,  he  decided  to  bring  it  home  and 
get  his  wife's  advice. 

Katia  was  even  more  surprised  with  the  letter.  She  was  eager  to  open  it  before  her 
daughter  could  see  it.  "If  there  is  anything  that  could  hurt  her,  I  would  not  have  to  give  it 
to  her,"  she  thought. 

"I  bet  that  he  is  ready  to  come  now  and  convert  in  order  to  marry  Vieretshka.  I 
pity  him.  He  does  not  know  how  late  he  is,"  said  Katia  to  her  husband. 
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"And  what  if  it  is  so  and  Vieretshka  wants  to  leave  the  convent  and  marry  him?" 
asked  the  Count. 

"Apparently,  dear  Ignats,  you  still  don't  know  your  daughter.  She  would  never 
break  a  vow  to  the  Lord!"  she  declared. 

"Well,  if  Vieretshka  is  as  mature  as  you  think  she  is,  she  can  handle  her  own 
affairs,"  said  her  husband  and  added;  "We  will  bring  her  home  on  Sunday  and  give  her  the 
letter." 

Katia  had  two  sleepless  nights  trying  to  guess  what  was  written  in  the  letter.  The 
Count  was  also  interested,  but,  most  of  all,  he  wanted  to  know  what  Daniel  was  doing  and 
if  he  was  attending  school.  He  remembered  what  Kurt  had  told  him  about  Daniel's 
potential  future  in  Germany. 

Sunday  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  the  Ukraine's  nature  presents.  It  was 
the  time  when  blue  lilac  is  in  bloom  all  over.  The  trees  were  dressed  in  white  blossoms  and 
the  fields  in  new  green.  The  sun  was  bright  and  mild.  When  the  Gondsowskis  left  church 
with  their  daughter,  their  aim  was  to  go  straight  home  on  account  of  the  letter,  and  bring 
Lisa  back  the  next  day. 

Near  the  path  to  the  gate  and  throughout  the  churchyard,  young  flowers  had  been 
planted  to  form  crosses.  Red  brick  laid  out  at  their  edges  complemented  their  blooms. 
Near  the  gate,  Stephan,  the  coachman,  was  waiting  for  them  and  when  the  three  of  them 
were  finally  seated  in  the  back  seat  of  the  landau,  Katia  handed  over  the  letter  to  Viera. 

When  Viera  saw  the  addressee's  name,  she  exclaimed,  "It  is  from  Daniel!"  She 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  dazed. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  open  it,  Vieretshka?"  puzzled  Katia,  and  her  father  added, 
"You  don't  have  to  tell  us  everything  that  he  wrote,  but  I  am  eager  to  know  how  Daniel  is 
doing  there." 

"My  dear  parents,  I  don't  have  anything  to  hide  from  you.  What  I  know,  you 
know.  You  know  all  of  my  secrets." 

Viera  was  sitting  in  the  middle,  between  her  parents,  and  they  both  kissed  her 
reassuringly.  Viera  opened  the  letter  and  the  Count  asked  Stephan  to  slow  down.  Viera's 
voice  trembled  as  she  read  the  letter  to  her  parents. 

Furt,  Germany 

April  fifteenth,  nineteen  twenty. 

To  you,  the  most  beautiful  pana  (lady)  in  the  world,  my 
darling  Vieretshka: 

I  am  happy  that  the  ugly  war  is  over  and  life  in 
your  area  will  return  to  normal.  I  hope  that  your  wonderful 
parents  and  Kolia  are  well  and  you,  darling,  sparkle  with 
glamour,  like  always.  You  are  always  in  my  heart  and  my 
greatest  hope  is  that  you  will  become  my  companion 
forever. 

I  would  like  to  come  to  see  you  and  your  lovely 
parents  soon.  I  shiver  at  the  thought  that  you  may  be 
married  by  now,  but,  if  you  already  are,  I  wish  you  the  best 
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of  luck.  You  deserve  to  be  happy.  You  are  a  wonderful  soul. 

I  will  always  envy  the  lucky  man  who  has  you.  For  me, 
there  will  never  be  any  other  woman. 

Please  don't  let  me  down.  Write  to  me  about 
yourself  and  the  family.  I  am  going  on  with  my  life  here  as 
normally  as  I  can.  I  have  put  forth  a  faqade  of  happiness 
but  inside  I  live  with  the  tragedy.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  both  of  us,  if  you,  my  dream,  were 
with  me. 

I  hope  that  you  are  interested  in  what  I  am  doing. 

Thanks  to  Kurt,  I  am  living  with  him  and  his  family,  at  his 
wonderful  parents'  large  home.  Mr.  Hans  Shmidh,  Kurt's 
father,  manages  a  large  dairy  farm.  The  farm  and  all  of  the 
estate  belongs  to  an  elderly  gentleman,  Herr  Shults.  I  work 
with  the  livestock  and  Mr.  Shults  likes  my  work  and  has 
promoted  me. 

In  the  evenings,  I  go  to  school.  Kurt,  who  works  as 
an  agronomer  for  the  German  government,  helped  me  to 
enroll  into  a  school  for  veterinarian  medicine.  Sometimes,  I 
am  up  most  of  the  night  doing  my  homework.  I  study  hard 
and  also  attend  classes  on  Monday,  which  is  my  day  off 
The  owner,  Her  Shults,  told  me  when  I  get  my  doctorate,  he 
will  build  a  clinic  near  the  farm  for  me. 

As  for  my  social  life,  I  don't  have  much  to  tell  you. 

Sometimes,  on  a  Sabbath  or  Jewish  holiday,  I  go  to  a  small 
temple  not  far  from  the  estate.  However,  the  Jews  there  are 
different  from  the  Jews  in  Matzeev.  They  claim  that  they 
are  not  Jews,  but  Germans  of  Moses'  faith.  They  are  not 
fond  of  the  eastern  Jews.  Still,  several  times  I  have  been 
invited  to  visit  their  homes.  The  invitations  were  from 
parents  of  daughters  ready  for  marriage,  but  1  was  not 
interested. 

Please  give  my  best  to  your  wonderful  parents  and 
to  Kolia.  I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

Yours  forever, 

Daniel. 

She  read  the  first  lines  quickly.  She  slowed  down,  wanting  to  digest  every 
sentence,  every  word.  Her  breathing  became  more  ragged  with  every  line.  By  the  time  she 
came  to  the  last  lines,  tears  washed  over  her  face  like  raindrops.  After  she  finished  reading, 
silence  echoed  through  the  landau.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  like  they  were  concentrating 
on  the  steps  of  the  horses  and  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  on  the  road. 

Finally,  Viera  broke  the  silence.  "Why  are  you  so  quiet.  Mama  and  Dad?"  she 
asked  in  a  weak  voice. 
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When  they  did  not  respond,  she  turned  her  head  to  her  right  and  to  her  left  and 
noticed  both  of  her  parents  wiping  tears  from  their  eyes  with  handkerchiefs.  It  was  silent 
again. 

As  they  neared  their  home,  the  Count  spoke.  "What  will  you  tell  him,  Vieretshka?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  write  to  him  at  all,"  replied  Viera  in  a  soft  voice. 

"Why  not?"  asked  her  mother,  puzzled. 

"Mama,  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  Lord  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  that.  If  I 
start  writing  to  him.  Lord  only  knows  to  what  it  may  lead.  If  you.  Mama  and  Daddy,  are 
interested  in  seeing  him,  then  you  write  to  him,  and  tell  the  truth  about  me." 

"You  mean,  if  I  write  to  him  and  invite  him  for  a  visit,  you,  Vieretshka,  would  not 
want  to  see  him  at  all?  "wondered  her  father. 

"Certainly,  I  will  see  him,  father.  You  know  that  I  loved  him  and  deep  in  my  heart, 
I  still  do,"  said  Viera,  more  calmly  than  before. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home  and  changed,  lunch  was  served.  After  lunch,  the  Count 
felt  a  little  tired  and  went  to  take  a  nap  while  mother  and  daughter  went  to  the  garden  to 
chat  about  the  letter.  They  sat  close  to  each  other  on  vicar  chairs,  near  a  heavy  lilac  bush 
in  full  blossom  and  enjoyed  its  perfume  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  colorful  birds  in  the 
trees  all  around  them.  Often,  butterflies  flitted  near  them  and  took  off  at  once,  teasing 
them  in  a  game  of  catch.  Viera's  face  held  a  distressed  expression  that  her  mother  had  not 
seen  in  a  long  time.  Katia  tried  to  comfort  her  daughter  by  talking  about  the  letter.  She 
knew  what  Daniel  meant  to  her. 

"I  am  dying  to  see  him,"  said  Katia  eagerly. 

"Mama,  I  would  like  to  see  him  too." 

"Look  at  the  difference,  darling;  Daniel,  alone  in  the  world,  is  trying  hard  to  reach 
a  position  in  life  and  your  brother  does  not  care  for  anything,"  sighed  Katia. 

"I  think.  Mama,  if  Kolia  had  grown  up  in  poverty  like  Daniel,  he  would  also  be 
different." 

"I  worry  about  your  brother.  Your  father  gives  him  money  whenever  he  asks  for  it 
and  Kolia  calls  it  loans.  If  Daniel  got  those  kind  of  loans,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  lose 
it  in  card  games. " 

"I  don't  think  that  Daniel  even  knows  how  to  play  cards,"  laughed  Viera. 

"You  are  proud  of  Daniel,  Vieretshka,  and  you  love  him  very  much.  You  dream 
about  him  and  yet,  you  are  running  away  from  him.  Tell  me  darling,  how  is  this  possible?" 

"He  is  not  Catholic  and  never  will  be,  and  I  am  devoted  to  our  faith." 

"But,  maybe  now  he  is  ready  to  convert?  According  the  letter,  he  misses  you 
terribly." 

"I  doubt  very  much  that  he  would  be  willing  to  become  a  Christian.  Daniel  is  not 
very  religious  to  start  with,  but  he  is  very  nationalistic.  His  kind  don't  change  faith.  You 
know  that  Daddy  talked  with  him  and  Daddy  is  also  convinced  of  that." 

"And  if  I  talk  with  him  during  his  visit,  darling,  and  he  agrees  to  convert,  would 
you  consider  changing  your  life?" 

"Aren't  you  proud  of  me  the  way  I  am.  Mama?" 

"I  certainly  am,  Vieretshka,  but  who  is  going  to  take  over  the  estate  after  we  are 
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"Mama,  I  know  that  you  are  trying  what  you  think  would  be  best  for  your 
daughter  and  the  family.  If  you  want  to  talk  with  him  and  he  decides  to  convert,  I  will  do 
the  best  to  please  you." 

Katia,  with  tears  of  happiness  in  her  eyes,  turned  and  kissed  her  daughter  on  her 
forehead  saying;  "You  know  what,  pretty  young  lady?  Let's  go  into  the  house  and  have 
tea.  Then,  we  will  take  a  horseback  ride  to  the  lake.  What  do  you  say,  darling?"  asked 
Katie  with  a  happy  smile. 

Viera,  eager  to  have  a  peek  at  their  special  place  near  the  lake,  responded;  "I  think 
that  you  have  a  wonderful  idea." 

That  Sunday  night,  to  the  delight  of  her  parents  Viera  stayed  over.  They  had 
missed  their  daughter  terribly  and  were  happy  to  have  her  home.  They  felt  like  their  family 
was  whole  once  more. 

Monday  morning,  when  Stephan  drove  over  to  the  entrance  to  take  Viera  to  the 
convent,  the  Count  decided  to  come  along.  He  wanted  to  visit  his  zhontse  who  had  been  a 
patient  at  the  hospital  in  Matzeev  for  over  a  month.  The  manager  had  been  a  wonderful 
worker,  but  was  always  coughing.  He  had  refused  the  Count's  advice  to  see  the  doctor. 
However,  when  his  cough  became  more  persistent  and  he  was  unable  to  catch  his  breath, 
he  went  to  see  the  doctor,  who  placed  him  immediately  into  emergency  care  at  the 
hospital.  The  Count  also  wanted  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  post  office  that  he  had  written 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  earlier  that  morning.  In  the  letter,  he  asked  Daniel  to  come 
and  visit  with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  He  also  explained  to  Daniel  that  Viera  had  joined 
the  convent. 

On  the  way  to  the  city,  the  Count  told  his  daughter  about  the  letter  he  was 
carrying.  He  wanted  to  see  Viera's  reaction.  Viera  did  not  say  a  single  word,  but  smiled 
and  turned  her  gentle  face  to  her  father  and  kissed  him  on  his  cheek. 

The  Count,  wearing  a  suit  and  tie  and  a  long  ostrich  feather  in  his  hat  like  in  the 
old  good  days,  looked  admirable.  After  Viera's  kiss  of  approval,  he  was  pleased  that  he 
had  written  the  letter.  In  his  mind,  he  visualized  the  happiness  of  these  two  young  people 
who  were  madly  in  love.  At  that  moment,  he  hoped  that  the  good  Lord  would  help  them 
overcome  their  inflexibility  and  share  their  lives  together.  Pleased  with  these  cheerful 
thoughts,  the  Count  sat  in  the  landau  near  his  daughter  and  enjoyed  the  ride.  Stephan,  in  a 
black  uniform  with  a  shiny,  black-lacquered  peak  on  his  tall  hat,  held  the  reins  in  one  hand 
and  a  black  lacquered  whip  in  the  other.  He  guided  the  team  of  gleaming  white  horses 
from  his  high  seat  with  the  pride  of  a  peacock. 

After  Viera  was  let  off  at  the  monastery  and  the  letter  was  mailed  at  the  post 
office,  the  Count  commanded  Stephan  to  go  to  the  hospital.  The  hospital,  located  at  the 
end  of  Kovel  Street,  consisted  of  a  half  dozen  large,  red,  brick,  one-story  buildings.  It 
stretched  across  a  large  tract  of  land.  The  complex  was  surrounded  by  huge  flower 
gardens  and  fenced  by  ornate,  black  iron  rods  that  looked  like  scepters.  Between  the  fence 
and  the  gardens,  a  line  of  pine  trees  grew  like  a  border,  tall,  thick  and  straight  up,  their 
green  needle  crowns  rising  majestically  to  the  blue  sky.  There  were  also  several  smaller 
buildings  of  the  same  color  brick.  One  served  as  a  small  clinic  for  ill  visitors,  one  was  for 
laundry  and  supplies,  and  one  housed  the  only  Doctor  in  the  area.  Near  his  home  was  a 
stable  where  the  doctor,  who  was  called  "the  Boss"  by  the  all  of  his  employees,  kept 
several  palomino  horses  and  a  bunch  of  hunting  dogs.  They  were  large,  white  creatures. 
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with  black  dots  on  their  fells,  the  same  as  the  horses.  The  dogs  ran  loose  in  the  large  yard 
and  barked  at  everyone  who  came  there,  but  did  not  bite. 

The  Boss,  Doctor  Doganowski,  was  a  friend  of  the  Gondsowskis  and  often  came, 
riding  on  one  of  his  palominos,  escorted  by  several  of  his  dogs.  Together  with  the  Count 
and  several  other  nobles,  they  went  into  the  large  forests  to  hunt  rabbits  and  foxes.  On  that 
morning,  when  the  Count  came  to  the  hospital  to  visit  his  manager,  a  nurse  spotted  him 
when  he  entered  the  yard  and  ran  to  tell  the  doctor  about  it.  The  doctor  rushed  out  of  a 
room  where  he  was  examining  a  patient  to  greet  his  noble  friend. 

"Good  morning,  Wladimer,"  the  Count  greeted  the  Doctor. 

"Good  morning,  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  Ignats.  How  are  you  and  is  your  family?" 

"How  is  my  man  doing,  Wladimer?"  asked  the  Count  eagerly. 

"Not  good,  Ignats.  Now  he  is  sorry  for  not  listening  to  your  advice  earlier.  It  is 
much  too  late,  Ignats.  His  heavy  smoking  destroyed  his  lungs.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he 
does  not  have  very  long  to  live." 

The  doctor  was  right.  Only  one  week  later  was  the  manager's  funeral. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  since  Daniel  mailed  his  letter  to  Viera,  he  asked  every 
day  after  he  came  in  from  work  if  there  was  any  mail  for  him.  The  Shmidh  women 
wondered  why,  knowing  that  he  did  not  have  anyone  to  receive  mail  from  yet  suddenly  he 
was  eagerly  asking  for  mail. 

Matilda,  Kurt's  wife,  curious,  asked  Daniel  one  day  when  he  asked  for  mail;  "Tell 
me  Daniel,  you  are  so  eager  for  a  letter  to  come,  do  you  have  a  girlfriend  somewhere?" 

"The  family  of  the  Count  Gondsowski  are  my  friends.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  them.  It 
was  the  first  letter  since  I  arrived.  I  was  unable  to  write  to  them  for  the  two  years  that  the 
war  was  still  going  on  there.  I  want  very  much  to  know  how  they  are  doing." 

Although  the  Shmidh  family  thought  highly  of  Daniel,  they  were  skeptical  and 
could  hardly  believe  that  this  poor  soul  would  ever  see  a  response  from  these  rich  nobles. 
Kurt  had  told  his  family  about  the  richness  of  the  Gondsowskis  and  they  wondered. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  when  Daniel  was  thinking  of  the  worst  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  Viera  and  her  family,  a  letter  came  from  the  Gondsowskis.  It  had  been  two 
months  since  he  mailed  his  letter  to  them.  The  response  surprised  the  Shmidh  family  and 
they  were  eager  to  know  what  these  nobles  had  written  to  him. 

Matilda  handed  him  the  letter  as  soon  as  he  came  in  from  work  and  he  ran  with  it 
upstairs  to  his  room.  He  was  confused  when  he  saw  the  Count's  name  on  the  envelope.  He 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands  and  quickly  began  to  read. 

"My  dear  friend  Daniel, 

Viera  received  your  letter  and  she  read  it  to  her 
mother  and  me.  Please  forgive  her  for  not  keeping  it  a 
secret  like  young  ladies  do  in  such  matters.  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  she  was  tempted  to  do  so.  You  know 
Daniel,  that  the  crazy  love  between  the  two  of  you  was  no 
secret  to  my  wife  and  me  after  the  tragedy.  The  loyalty  of 
both  of  you  to  your  faiths  and  the  impossibility  of  your 
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relationship  caused  Viera  to  join  the  convent  of  the  nuns. 

Viera  now  lives  at  the  monastery  in  Matzeev  and  visits  with 
us  on  Sundays. 

Normally,  a  vow  to  the  Lord  is  unbreakable,  but, 
after  she  received  your  letter,  we  pleaded  with  her  to  give 
up  the  convent  and  come  home.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  she  may  do  so,  if  the  two  of  you  come  to 
terms  about  the  faith. 

Daniel,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  your  decisions, 
we  would  like  to  remain  friends.  Katia  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  achievements.  We  are  proud  of 
you  and  we  would  very  much  like  to  have  you  as  our  guest 
as  soon  as  possible.  So,  dear  Daniel,  as  soon  as  you  finish 
reading  this  letter,  pack  and  come  over.  If  you  don’t  have 
much  to  pack,  don't  worry,  we  have  enough  of  everything 
for  you. 

Please  give  my  best  to  Kurt  and  his  family. 

Your  friend, 

Ignats 

Gondsowski 

After  reading  the  letter  about  ten  times,  he  was  still  confused.  It  bothered  him  very 
much  that  Viera  had  quit  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life  that  she  loved  and  the  pain  of  losing 
her  was  almost  unbearable.  He  also  hoped  that  she  would  do  what  her  parents  wanted,  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  married  pleased  him.  From  downstairs,  Matilda  called  him  to 
come  and  eat  dinner  several  times.  When  he  came  down,  he  looked  different,  alien.  At  the 
table,  they  all  looked  at  him,  puzzled.  He  could  feel  everyone's  eyes  focused  on  him  and  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "the  Count  sends  all  of  you  his  regards." 

Seeing  him  disturbed,  Matilda  asked  him,  "Aren't  you  going  to  tell  us  what  else  is 
written  in  the  letter,  Daniel?" 

"The  Count  asked  me  to  come  there  immediately." 

"Kurt  told  me  that  they  have  a  very  beautiful  daughter.  Do  you  know  her,  Daniel?" 
asked  Matilda  curiously. 

"Please,  Matilda,  stop  with  the  questioning.  I  have  told  you  many  times  that  the 
Gondsowskis  are  a  hundred  times  richer  than  the  Shultses.  Do  you  have  any  idea  in  what 
luxury  this  girl  lives?  Daniel  probably  never  saw  their  daughter,"  said  Kurt  to  his  wife  with 
authority. 

It  seemed  that  Kurt  failed  to  understand  the  way  a  woman's  intuition  works. 

"You  mean  that  Daniel  is  invited  as  a  friend  of  the  Count  and  his  family,  and  does 
not  know  his  daughter?"  argued  Matilda,  and  Kurt  suddenly  realized  that  his  wife  had  a 
point. 

Matilda  noticed  that  Daniel  did  not  touch  his  dinner  and  kept  his  head  down,  so 
she  asked  him,  "What  is  bothering  you  Daniel?  Is  there  something  wrong?  Why  don't  you 
tell  us?  We  are  friends.  You  are  like  family  to  us  and  you  know  it.  Maybe  we  could  be  of 
some  help  to  you,  Daniel." 
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Daniel  raised  his  head  and  turned  to  Matilda,  "Actually,  you  may  know  the  answer 
to  a  very  important  question  that  I  must  know.  Can  a  girl  who  joined  the  convent  and 
became  a  nun,  break  the  vow  that  she  gave?" 

By  that  time,  Hans  had  finished  his  dinner  and  gone  to  bed,  and  his  wife  was  in  the 
kitchen.  Robert  had  eaten  his  dinner  earlier  and  left  for  the  evening.  Matilda  and  Kurt 
remained  at  the  table  with  Daniel,  puzzled  by  Daniel's  weird  question. 

"Why?"  asked  both  of  them  at  once. 

"Because,  Viera,  the  daughter  of  the  Gondsowskis  joined  the  convent  there." 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Matilda.  "Why  would  she  want  tot  go  from  such 
luxurious  living  to  being  a  nun?  And  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  you,  Daniel?  Why  are  you 
disturbed  over  it?  What  is  the  girl  to  you?" 

"We  were  both  madly  in  love,  and  still  are,"  said  Daniel  woefully. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Kurt.  "You  were  secretly  in  love  and  the  Count  found  out  about 
it  and  did  not  want  a  poor  Jewish  boy  for  a  son-in-law,  and  that's  why  you  decided  to  take 
off?  I  am  beginning  to  get  the  picture." 

"Not  exactly,  Kurt.  The  Count  and  Countess  would  like  to  see  us  together  and 
happy.  It  was  not  them,  it  was  us.  We  fell  in  love  at  fifteen  and  did  not  think  of  the  future 
consequences. " 

"If  her  parents  did  not  object  you  as  a  son-in-law,  what  could  the  consequences  be, 
a  pregnancy?"  asked  Matilda,  strained. 

"It  was  our  faith,"  said  Daniel  quietly. 

"They  wanted  you  to  covert  to  Christianity?"  Kurt  asked  eagerly. 

"Not  her  parents.  They  did  not  care.  It  was  Viera. " 

"Now  I  don't  understand  you  at  all,  Daniel,"  said  Kurt,  almost  arguing.  "You  just 
said  that  you  were  madly  in  love.  Is  it  a  big  deal  to  convert?  You  would  have  a  life  of 
riches  and  pleasure.  What  was  holding  you  back,  Daniel?" 

"Because  I  am  sure  if  my  parents  were  alive,  they  would  not  want  me  to  convert 
for  all  the  riches  in  the  world.  Still,  I  would  at  least  have  the  chance  to  argue  about  it  with 
them.  Since  they  were  murdered,  I  cannot  betray  their  wishes.  Furthermore,  although  I  am 
not  an  observing  Jew,  I  am  still  a  Jew  who  knows  of  the  plagues  the  Jews  have  suffered 
under  the  decree  of  Christianity.  I  will  not  join  the  forces  of  those  who  have  in  their  ranks 
many  members  who  killed  people  like  my  parents  and  sisters  only  for  the  sin  of  being  born 
Jewish". 

"But,  Daniel,  you  have  to  look  at  the  Christians  like  the  Gondsowskis  and 
ourselves.  We  are  Christians  too,  and  we  condemn  the  killing  of  innocent  people,"  said 
Matilda. 

"I  appreciate  such  Christians  with  all  of  my  heart.  I  love  your  family  and  the 
Gondsowskis.  I  know  of  other  Christians  who  share  your  approach.  However,  the  fact  is, 
that  masses  of  people  who  believe  that  they  are  good  Christians,  including  church  leaders, 
have  burned  Jews  alive,  just  for  wanting  to  remain  Jewish.  My  family  was  killed  also  for 
the  same  sin. 

The  bloody  outcome  of  the  Jews  in  Diaspora  requires  me,  and  others  like  me,  to 
take  a  stand  and  help  rebuild  the  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine.  It  is  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  bleeding  of  our  people." 
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"I  understand  your  reasons  perfectly,"  said  Matilda.  "But  you  will  not  have  many 
Jews  to  help  you  in  that  matter.  Look  at  the  Jews  in  Germany,  why  would  they  want  to 
suffer  in  the  Palestinian  desert,  when  we,  the  German  Christians,  are  giving  them  equal 
rights  to  live  here,  and  no  one  dares  to  lay  a  finger  on  someone  because  he  or  she  is 
practicing  another  religion." 

"You,  dear  Matilda,  do  not  have  to  teach  your  German  students  the  Jewish  history. 
However,  if  you  did,  you  would  have  to  teach  them  of  the  persecutions  and  the  suffering 
of  the  Jews  imposed  on  them  by  the  Germanic  nations.  The  Jews  here  were  kept  locked  in 
Ghettos.  You  would  have  to  teach  them  the  tenets  of  Martin  Luther  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  reforms,  his  instructions  to  hate  the  Jews.  These  instructions 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  souls  of  many  Germans,  and  the  troubles  for  the  Jews  in  Germany 
may  not  be  over. " 

"I  am  proud  of  you,  Daniel,"  said  Matilda.  "You  know  your  history  well." 
Concerned,  she  added,  "If  you,  for  good  reason,  will  not  convert  to  Christianity,  it  is 
probably  pointless  for  me  to  ask  you,  but,  is  there  any  possibility  that  Viera  may  convert 
into  Judaism  and  follow  your  goal  of  rebuilding  a  homeland  for  the  Jews?  Here,  in 
Germany,  you  can  find  people  going  both  ways.  Jews  are  converting  to  Christianity  due  to 
romance  and  Germans  are  converting  to  Judaism  for  the  same  reason." 

"Viera  would  not  convert  and  I  could  not  even  ask  her  to.  She  is  a  strong  Catholic 
and  I  admire  her  for  sticking  to  her  faith.  After  all,  she  was  bom  to  Catholic  parents.  Our 
problem  started  long  ago,  when  we  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  We  did  not  think  of  our 
religious  differences.  We  were  consumed  by  our  desires  for  each  other.  We  grew  to  realize 
the  differences  too  late.  I  don't  know  about  Viera,  but  I  will  love  her  forever,  regardless  of 
her  religion. 

Now,  I  still  have  the  same  question  as  when  we  started  our  discussion,  could  a 
nun  quit  the  convent?" 

"I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  leaving  the  convent,  however,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  different  orders  of  convents  with  different  rules.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  worry. 
Religion  has  always  granted  privileges  to  the  rich.  I  am  sure  that  if  Viera  would  like  to 
leave  the  convent,  her  father's  power  could  initiate  a  method  for  her  remission."  Matilda's 
last  words  comforted  the  young  man  enough  to  eat  his  dinner  and  turn  his  grim  look  into  a 
faint  smile. 

The  next  day,  after  Matilda  finished  her  schoolwork,  she  accompanied  him 
shopping  for  gifts,  and  then  they  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  bought  tickets  to 
Matzeev,  Poland,  and  back.  During  the  weekend,  Daniel  borrowed  two  books  from  his 
school  in  order  to  study  on  the  long  journey  and  Matilda  helped  him  pack  his  cloths  in  a 
knapsack  and  a  valise.  They  packed  a  fine  vase  for  the  Gluses,  a  candelabrum  for  the 
Gondsowskis,  a  figurine  of  two  children  kissing  for  Viera,  and  a  silver  cigarette  box  for 
Kolia.  Kurt  obtained  a  passport  for  Daniel  at  the  magistrate,  which  he  carried  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  the  jacket  he  was  wearing.  The  blue  suit,  lacquered  black  shoes,  and  light-blue 
top  hat  with  a  little  blue  feather  on  it,  which  he  purchased  especially  for  the  trip  on 
Matilda's  advise,  made  him  look  like  a  young  prince. 

On  Monday  morning,  before  daybreak,  Kurt  drove  him  to  the  railroad  station. 
Daniel  traveled  for  three  days  and  three  nights  and,  early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  fourth 
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day  since  he  left  his  new  home,  Daniel,  loaded  with  the  luggage  knocked  at  the  front  door 
of  the  Glus'  home  in  Matzeev. 

There  were  kisses  and  tears.  Khana  paid  him  many  compliments,  telling  him,  "Son, 
you  look  like  a  real  prince."  She  also  repeated  many  times,  "Lisenka  has  become  a  very 
beautiful  fraulein  (young  lady)." 

"I  wish  you  could  see  how  beautiful  our  Lisenka  looks,  but  she  will  not  be  home 
until  tomorrow.  She  works  during  the  weekdays  at  the  estate  of  the  Hrabia's.  She  has 
learned  to  become  a  first-class  seamstress,  and  the  Hrabina  keeps  her  there  to  sew  dresses 
for  her.  Boy,  I  can't  wait  until  you  see  her  and  she  sees  you.  Hoy  mamelakh!" 

After  breakfast,  Khana  and  Zalman  went  with  him  to  the  cemetery.  There  on  the 
grave  where  his  family  was  buried,  he  said  the  Kadish,  crying,  and  his  friends  cried  with 
him.  Back  home,  they  talked  for  hours  about  the  tragedy.  After  that,  the  Gluses  wanted  to 
know  how  he  was  doing  in  Germany. 

Khana  thanked  him  for  the  beautiful  vase,  saying,  and  “I  have  never  seen  such  a 
beautiful  thing  before." 

At  dinner,  Khana  extended  an  invitation  to  him.  "Stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  wish, 
Daniel.  Our  home  is  your  home." 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  invitation.  I  would  love  to  stay  with  you.  You  are 
like  real  family  to  me  and  I  can  not  thank  you  enough  for  what  you  have  already  done  for 
me:  I  will  never,  never,  forget  it.  However,  this  time,  I  came  for  just  a  very  short  visit. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  waiting  for  me  in  Germany,  and  I  also  have  to  go  back  to  school." 

Daniel  did  not  mention  that  his  invitation  to  the  Hrabia's  and  that  he  wanted  to  go 
there  the  next  morning,  and  Zalman,  not  knowing  Daniel's  plans,  left  early  that  morning  to 
Trowishch,  to  tend  the  orchard.  When  Daniel  got  up  and  learned  that  Zalman  had  gone 
with  his  horse  and  buggy  to  Trowishch,  he  was  sorry  for  not  telling  them  that  he  was 
rushing  to  go  to  the  Hrabias'.  He  realized  that  he  would  have  to  walk  all  the  way  there  and 
carry  his  luggage. 

When  Khana  served  him  breakfast,  he  told  her,  "I  meant  to  wake  up  early  but  I 
overslept." 

"So  what?  You  were  tired  from  that  long  shlep,  and  what  is  the  rush?  You  can  rest 
a  little.  You  work  hard,  Daniel." 

"I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  I  have  to  be  in  Trowishch  for  the  weekend,"  said 
Daniel  with  a  sigh. 

"Look,  what  is  the  hurry?  Lisenka  is  coming  home  for  the  weekend  and  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  see  each  other  here." 

"You  mean  that  Reb  Zalman  will  bring  Lisa  and  still  return  to  the  orchard?" 

"Oh  no,  Daniel,  Zalman  and  Abraham  are  staying  at  the  orchard.  The  Hrabia's 
landau  brings  Lisa  home  every  Friday.  The  Hrabias  are  the  most  wonderful  people  in  the 
all  world.  They  are  better  than  any  Jews  I  know.  They  are  Tzadikim  (righteous  people). 
Isn't  it  so  Daniel?" 

"You  see  Khana,  I  came  for  several  reasons,  and  one  of  them  is  an  invitation  from 
the  Count.  He  wants  to  see  me." 

"I  don't  understand  why  the  Count  had  to  send  you  an  invitation  so  far  away?  If  he 
wants  to  do  something  for  you,  it  would  not  be  a  great  wonder.  He  has  a  good  heart.  But 
who  is  going  to  help  him?  He  has  a  large  bundle  of  tsores  (troubles)  of  his  own.  Kolia  has 
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become  a  drunk  and  a  kartozhnik  (gambler),  and  Viera,  such  a  beautiful  girl,  has  jailed 
herself  at  the  monastery.  She  became  a  Nun." 

"Oh,  forgot  to  tell  you,  the  Count  asked  Zalman  several  times  when  you  were 
coming.  If  you  must  go  there,  you  may  not  have  to  shlep  your  luggage  all  the  way.  When 
Stephan  brings  Lisa  home,  ask  him  and  he  may  take  you  there."  The  last  statement  pleased 
Daniel.  He  was  sure  that  Stephan  would  take  him  there. 

A  customer  came  in  and  Khana  busied  herself.  Daniel  found  a  book  in  the 
bookcase  in  the  room  where  he  slept.  The  book  was  interesting,  but  the  reading  did  not 
come  to  him  easily  as  usual.  He  thought  of  Viera  with  excitement,  visualizing  the  moment 
of  seeing  her. 

Around  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lisa  came  and  Stephan  followed  her, 
carrying  a  basket  of  farm  products  that  the  Countess  had  given  her  to  take  home.  Daniel 
heard  Lisa  greeting  her  mother  and  rushed  to  greet  her.  He  saw  Stephan  and  wanted  to 
ask  if  he  would  take  him  along  to  Godowich,  but  Lisa  fell  on  Daniel's  shoulders,  kissing 
his  lips  and  crying,  "My  loving  brother!" 

“My  loving  sister!"  cried  Daniel,  and  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

Khana  stood  as  if  she  was  dumb,  not  understanding  the  brother  and  sister  business. 
Then  they  looked  at  each  other.  Daniel  looked  to  Lisa  the  most  handsome  young  man  she 
ever  seen  or  dreamt  of.  To  Daniel,  Lisa  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  he  was 
positive  that  there  was  not  a  more  beautiful  young  lady  in  all  of  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  Stephan  who  had  only  seen  Daniel  several  times  long  ago,  with  his 
father  at  the  estate  and  driving  the  Countess  to  school  when  he  was  sick,  did  not  recognize 
him,  since  it  had  been  four  years  earlier.  Then,  he  had  seen  a  poor  Jewish  kid.  The  young 
man  who  exchanged  kisses  with  Lisa  looked  like  one  of  the  noble  young  men  from  the  rich 
estates,  but  more  handsome  than  any  of  them. 

"The  Count  asked  me  if  Daniel  has  come  from  Germany?"  asked  Stephan, 
wondering. 

"I  am  Daniel  from  Germany,  Stephan.  You  did  not  recognize  me,"  Daniel  said  to 

him. 

"Forgive  me,  Daniel.  I  did  not  recognize  you.  You  have  grown  up  a  lot.  The  Count 
told  me  to  bring  you  there,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  said  Stephan,  apologetically. 

Daniel  kissed  the  ladies,  wished  them  well,  and  grabbed  his  luggage  and  left  with 
Stephan. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  and  Stephan  had  the  canopy  up  to  shade  his  passenger.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  monastery,  he  turned  the  team  to  the  path  that  lead  directly  to  the 
monastery  building. 

"Why  are  you  going  there,  Stephan?"  wondered  Daniel. 

"I  am  also  going  to  pick  up  the  Hrabinka,  Viera.  She  became  a  Nun.  Do  you 
remember  her,  Daniel?  She  does  not  like  the  life  of  riches.  She  loves  to  live  in  poverty. 

Ha!  I  don't  understand  today's  young  people.  To  me,  she  always  was  a  princess.  I  have 
known  her  since  she  was  a  baby." 

Daniel's  heart  began  to  pound  faster.  By  the  time  the  landau  stopped  at  the  main 
entrance,  Daniel's  heart  was  beating  like  a  drum.  In  a  short  while,  Viera  appeared  from  the 
entrance.  Daniel  saw  her  from  a  corner  of  the  canopy.  She  looked  like  an  angel  from 
heaven  in  her  nun's  uniform,  a  princess  who  had  changed  into  an  angel.  The  white 
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trimming  around  her  face  and  chest  complimented  the  black  satin  robe,  and  made  her  look 
holy  and  untouchable.  For  a  moment  he  thought  that  he  was  dreaming.  When  Viera  neared 
to  the  landau,  he  clasped  his  chest  with  his  hands,  trying  to  keep  his  heart  from  jumping 
out.  He  had  had  the  same  feelings  when  Viera  had  kissed  him  on  the  lips  for  the  first  time, 
four  years  earlier. 

Walking  toward  the  landau,  Viera  did  not  lift  her  large  eyes  until  she  reached  it. 
When  she  neared  and  spotted  Daniel,  who  had  stepped  down  to  help  her  in,  she  lost 
control  of  herself.  She  froze  and  stopped  for  a  moment. 

Daniel  did  not  know  how  to  act;  he  was  lost.  He  asked  himself,  "Am  I  allowed  to 
help  her  to  enter  the  landau?  Is  such  a  move  forbidden?" 

Viera  could  not  believe  her  eyes  at  how  handsome  and  tall  he  had  become,  when, 
after  all,  he  helped  her  into  the  landau. 

After  she  sat  down,  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
everything  had  occurred  in  a  whirlwind,  like  in  a  sweet  dream.  Both  of  them  were  silent 
for  a  while.  Once  again,  Viera  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Oh,  Daniel,  I  did  not  recognize  you  at  first.  How  are  you?"  she  asked  turning  her 
head  toward  him. 

Daniel  blushed  and  staggered  for  words. 

Stephan,  who  pulled  the  reins  tightly  as  the  horses  jostled,  turned  his  head  to  see  if 
the  Hrabinka  had  boarded  the  landau  safely,  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  way  the  two 
young  people  were  acting,  as  if  to  say,  "I  don't  understand  what  is  going  on  here."  He 
loosened  the  reins  and  they  were  on  their  way. 

For  a  while,  there  was  silence,  and  then,  spontaneously,  both  of  them  asked  each 
other  the  same  question;  "How  are  you?" 

They  were  silent  again,  as  both  of  them  were  lost  for  words  yet  eager  to  say 
something  to  each  other. 

Once  more,  Viera  was  the  one  to  break  the  silence;  "You  wrote  me  that  you  are 
studying  to  become  a  animal  doctor.  Do  you  like  it?" 

"I  like  it  very  much.  I  always  wanted  to  cure  animals.  I  used  to  help  sick  animals 
when  I  was  a  youngster.  Kurt,  the  one  who  worked  at  the  estate  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  you 
remember  him?"  Viera  nodded  her  head  yes.  "He  helped  me  to  enroll  in  the  school  I 
wanted." 

"May  the  Lord  bless  you,  Daniel  and  fulfill  your  wish." 

There  was  silence  again  then  Viera  asked,  "Do  you  plan  to  stay  here  for  a  long 
time,  Daniel?" 

"No  darl-,"  he  could  not  finish  the  loving  expression  that  he  had  so  familiarly  called 
her  and  instead  replied,  "No  Viera,  I  have  to  leave  in  a  few  days. " 

"Why  so  soon,  Daniel?" 

"I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  the  farm  and  I  can  not  be  away  from  school  for  too 

long." 

They  exchanged  glances  and  discreetly  admired  each  other's  appearance. 

"So,  the  scholar  works  in  you  all  the  time  Daniel?"  she  teased  with  a  lovely  smile. 
Daniel  smiled  too  and  Viera  loved  it. 

"Are  there  pretty  girls,  where  you  are?" 

"There  are  all  kinds  in  Germany." 
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"In  your  letter  you  stated  that  you  have  a  lonely  social  life,  and  I  keep  thinking  that 
you  must  have  picked  some  girl  already,  or  do  you  have  a  bunch  of  them?" 

He  looked  straight  into  her  eyes  and  responded;  "As  many  as  you  have  boys  at  the 
convent." 

Viera  turned  her  head  away  and  shed  some  tears.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  gift  from 
the  valise  and  handed  it  to  her. 

She  turned  her  head  and  he  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  It  gave  him  courage,  and  he 
whispered  into  her  ear,  "I  have  missed  you  terribly,  darling." 

Viera,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  but  smiling,  whispered  into  his  ear,  "Me,  too." 

She  grabbed  his  right  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  saying,  "It  is  a  beautiful  gift, 
thank  you,  Daniel." 

Daniel  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  They  were  nearing  to  the  house  and  Viera 
whispered,  "Forgive  me  Lord." 

The  Count  and  Countess  heard  the  noise  of  the  incoming  landau  and  came  outside. 
There  were  hugs  and  kisses.  As  they  were  all  entering  the  house,  the  Count  and  Countess 
observed  the  children  and  were  pleased  to  see  that  Daniel  had  developed  into  a  handsome 
young  man  and  that  their  daughter  was  smiling,  not  taking  her  eyes  off  him. 

Inside,  Daniel  handed  the  porcelain  candelabra  to  the  Countess  and  Viera  showed 
them  the  figurine  of  the  kissing  children  and  they  all  had  a  hearty  laugh.  Later,  dinner  was 
served  and,  like  most  of  the  time,  Kolia  was  absent.  Husband  and  wife  sat  across  from 
each  other,  as  did  the  young  lovers. 

At  first,  Daniel  was  asked  about  his  life  in  Germany,  about  Kurt  and  his  family,  and 
about  the  Shultses.  Daniel  told  all  about  them  and  about  his  activities  in  detail.  Then, 
Daniel  wanted  to  know  how  they  had  managed  during  the  two  years  of  the  continuing  war 
there,  especially  about  their  life  under  the  Bolsheviks. 

During  their  conversation,  Daniel  learned  that  the  Zhontse,  whom  he  had  known 
well,  had  passed  away  and  he  felt  very  sorry  about  it. 

"Since  the  Zhontse  passed  away,  I  have  been  looking  for  a  good  man  to  carry  on 
with  the  workload,  to  no  avail,"  said  the  Count  sadly,  and  added,  "I  would  be  happy  to  get 
someone  like  your  friend  Kurt.  Would  he  be  available  for  a  very  good  pay,  Daniel?" 

"I  know  that  the  Count  liked  Kurt's  work  and  Kurt  is  not  making  to  much  at  his 
government  job.  If  the  Pan  Hrabia  wants  me  to  ask  him,  I  will  do  it  the  minute  I  will  get 
back  home,"  said  Daniel,  concerned. 

"Do  you  think,  Daniel,  that  Kurt  would  leave  the  government  job  to  come  here?" 
asked  the  Count. 

"The  economy.  Sir,  is  very  bad  there.  Kurt's  wife,  Matilda,  works  many  hours  daily 
as  a  schoolteacher  to  help  him  out.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  them  here,"  said  Daniel. 

Katia,  very  concerned  with  the  matter,  also  turned  to  Daniel,  as  if  rescuing  him, 
saying,  "I  also  know  that  Kurt  was  an  excellent  planner.  Daniel,  you  could  be  very  helpful. 
Please  try  it.  The  sooner  the  better.  Ignats  is  working  too  hard  and  harvest  time  is  nearing. 
It  will  be  to  hard  for  him  to  go  on  without  a  good  manager." 

Before  Daniel  could  say  anything,  the  Count  added,  "You  talk  to  him,  Daniel.  Tell 
him  that  I  will  make  it  worth  the  effort.  His  wife  would  not  have  to  work.  He  would  make 
a  nice  living  here." 
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"I  realize  how  long  a  letter  drags.  I  will  notify  your  nobility  by  telegraph  if  Kurt  is 
willing  to  make  the  move.  I  will  tell  him  about  the  urgency  to  do  so  quickly  since  the 
harvest  is  nearing." 

"It  should  not  be  so  hard  for  them  to  move.  They  don't  have  a  large  family.  You 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  Daniel,  that  they  have  only  one  son?"  asked  Katia. 

"Just  one,  Hrabina.  His  name  is  Robert  and  he  is  very  spoiled." 

"Good,  he  will  be  a  perfect  companion  for  Kolia,"  said  Katia,  and  everyone 
laughed. 

Throughout  the  conversation,  Viera  was  silent.  She  lived  in  a  world  where  material 
things  were  not  of  her  concern.  Still,  out  of  respect  and  love  for  her  parents  and  Daniel, 
she  paid  attention  when  each  one  of  them  spoke.  The  conversation  continued  long  after 
the  dinner  was  finished,  and  Viera  still  remained  silent. 

The  Count  noticed  and  remarked,  "Our  Vieretshka  has  become  a  completely 
different  person.  I  often  wonder  what  happened  to  the  happy  girl,  full  of  excitement,  that  I 
once  knew?  You  see,  Daniel,  she  used  to  be  the  talkative  one  at  the  dinner  table.  When  I 
used  to  take  her  with  me  hunting  in  the  forest,  she  was  better  than  anyone  in  the  family.  It 
seems  like  only  yesterday  that  she  was  a  ball  of  fire,"  said  the  Count  with  a  sigh. 

Viera  just  smiled  sweetly  at  her  father's  remarks  and  said  nothing.  Katia  remarked; 
"Ignatse,  I  can  still  hear  Vieretshka  talk  through  the  keyboards  of  the  piano.  Vieretshka, 
please  say  something  to  us  with  your  melodies." 

Without  saying  anything,  just  smiling  agreeably,  Viera  sat  at  the  piano  and  in  a 
moment,  her  fingers  performed  magic.  In  addition  to  the  delightful  melody  on  the  piano, 
which  filled  the  room,  her  soprano  voice  sweetly  complemented  the  music  with  the  lyrics 
of  the  song.  Katia  turned  her  head  to  see  the  expression  on  Daniel's  face,  and  saw  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  It  was  the  very  first  time  had  Daniel  heard  her  play  and  sing.  After  every 
song,  they  asked  her  for  more  with  loud  clapping,  and  she  obliged.  After  a  while,  when 
she  grew  tired  and  finished.  Her  father  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and  her  mother  did  too. 
Daniel  kissed  both  of  her  hands. 

After  the  compliments  Viera  received,  Katia  said,  "It  is  a  little  warm  in  the  house, 
why  don't  we  go  out  into  the  garden  for  some  cool  air?" 

"Great!"  said  the  Count,  and  took  Viera  by  the  hand  and  led  her  outdoors,  just  as 
he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Katia  took  Daniel  by  the  arm  and  followed  them. 

In  the  garden,  they  sat  on  the  wicker  chairs  and  enjoyed  the  aroma  of  the  flowers 
around  them  intermingled  with  the  aroma  of  ripening  fruit  which  reached  them  from  the 
orchard,  across  the  road.  The  moon  shone  above,  surrounded  by  countless  glamorous 
stars.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  barking  of  the  dogs  from  the  rear  of  the  house  when 
they  first  came  out,  and  the  appearance  of  the  large  dog  with  curly  hair  that  came  over  and 
lay  down  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  silence  prevailed.  It  seemed  like  everyone  was  involved 
in  admiring  the  wonders  of  the  beautiful  evening. 

If  nature  had  caught  the  fancy  of  the  Gondsowski  family,  Daniel  was  lost  in 
another  world.  He  was  still  enchanted  by  Viera's  music.  After  a  while,  the  Count  broke  the 
silence  saying,  "If  you,  Katia  and  Daniel,  will  forgive  me,  I  would  like  to  take  my  daughter 
for  a  walk,  like  we  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  young  girl." 
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"Enjoy  your  walk.  Daniel  and  I  like  it  here,"  responded  Katia,  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  alone  with  Daniel  to  chat.  "It's  working  just  as  we  had  planned,"  Katia 
thought. 

Both  Daniel  and  Viera  understood  the  reason  for  the  separation. 

As  soon  as  father  and  daughter  were  out  of  earshot,  Katia  turned  to  Daniel  with  a 
question,  "What  do  you  think  of  Viera,  Daniel?" 

Daniel,  awakening  from  his  daze,  responded;  "Viera?  I  have  never  seen  a  young 
lady  as  beautiful  and  talented  as  she  is,  Hrabina. " 

"Do  you  still  love  her  as  much  as  you  once  did,  Daniel?" 

"Oh  yes,  Hrabina,  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart." 

They  were  quiet  for  a  moment,  like  the  flashing  stars  suddenly  distracted  them. 
Then,  a  more  serious  question  came  from  the  Countess.  "Tell  me  Daniel,  what  is  going  to 
become  of  the  two  of  you  in  the  future?  You  know,  Daniel,  mothers  worry." 

"I  beg  your  forgiveness,  Hrabina.  I  cannot  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question,  because  I  do  not  know  the  answer  myself." 

Katia  then  came  up  with  a  more  direct  question.  "Tell  me  Daniel,  you  are  a  bright 
young  man,  let's  be  open  with  one  another:  you  love  our  daughter  and  she  loves  you.  My 
husband  and  I  love  both  of  you  dearly.  I  also  know  that  you  like  my  husband  and  me,  not 
for  our  riches,  but  for  what  we  are  Why  can't  you  convert  into  our  faith  and  we  will  all  be 
one  happy  family?" 

"Gracious  Hrabina,"  said  Daniel  quietly,  but  with  all  of  his  heart.  'I  don't  have 
enough  words  to  thank  you  for  being  so  kind  to  me.  Your  majesty  is  absolutely  right.  I 
love  not  only  Viera,  but  also  her  parents  very  much.  If  I  did  not  have  to  live  day  and  night 
with  the  bloody  history  of  my  people,  and  especially  with  my  murdered  loved  ones,  I 
would  without  hesitation. 

"Christianity  branched  off  from  Judaism,  just  as  Jesus  was  bom  Jewish  and  all  of 
his  friends  and  Apostles.  Their  followers,  according  historians,  observed  the  Sabbath  in 
Rome,  where  many  Jews  were  taken  as  prisoners,  when  the  Romans  destroyed  the  Jewish 
State.  The  Christians  there  spoke  Hebrew  and  read  from  the  Torah  every  Sabbath.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Chapter  26,  verse  49,  it  reads;  'Jesus  was  called  by  his  disciples  Rabbi.'  In 
Chapter  51,  Jesus  said,  'Who  takes  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'  You  see, 
Hrabina,  I  don't  have  a  problem  with  the  Christian  religion  My  problem  is  with  many 
people  who  believe  that  they  are  good  Christians  when  they  act  like  barbarians,"  said 
Daniel  with  his  head  down. 

"You  are  a  learned  young  man,  Daniel,  and  you  have  to  know  that  many 
Christians  are  like  us,"  said  Katia  in  defense. 

"I  just  wish  that  all  of  the  people  in  the  world  were  like  your  family,  and  we  would 
have  a  much  nicer  world  to  live  in.  To  the  dismay  of  people  like  your  family  and  myself, 
there  are  many  Christians  who  do  the  exact  opposite  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  They 
spread  hatred  and  engage  in  the  killing  of  innocent  people,  like  my  family.  The  good  and 
honest  Christians  can  speak  for  themselves  on  the  matter  of  fairness  to  people,  but  not  for 
others.  Kurt  and  Matilda  are  very  fine  Christians,  yet  their  only  son  is  like  a  wild  animal. 
The  way  he  behaves,  he  may  someday  kill  people  for  his  pleasure.  I  can  vouch  for  Viera 
and  myself,  but  not  for  the  future  outcome.  What  worries  me,  is  the  constant  spread  of 
hatred  toward  the  Jews  that  is  being  disseminated  from  the  top. 
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"I  am  sure  that  the  Hrabina  knows  Polish  history  better  than  I  do.  However,  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  episodes  from  the  Polish  history  in  order  to  prove  my  point. 
Kaziemerz  Vielki  was  a  true  Christian  like  yourselves,  and  a  fine  king.  At  the  time  when 
the  Jews  suffered  in  the  Germanic  lands,  the  king  invited  them  to  come  to  Poland.  He 
knew  it  would  be  good  for  the  country.  Poland  needed  people  to  develop  business  and 
industry,  and  the  in  field  of  medicine.  The  incoming  Jews  did  that  with  all  of  their 
knowledge.  However,  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  hated  the  Jews, 
threatened  the  King  with  losing  his  crown  if  he  continued  treating  the  Jews  with  mercy.  I 
am  worried  that  my  own  children  might  become  hate  spreaders,"  finished  Daniel  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

Daniel  suddenly  felt  regret  for  his  lengthy  speech.  He  thought  that  his  arguments 
might  cause  him  to  lose  Viera,  whom  he  loved  with  all  of  his  soul.  At  the  same  time,  Katia 
felt  that  Daniel  was  right  about  the  church  leaders  spreading  hatred  toward  the  Jews.  In 
his  sermons  on  Sundays,  their  own  priest  preached  to  hate  the  Jews.  She  recalled  that 
when  Viera  was  younger,  she  had  asked  her  once,  "Why  does  the  Priest  hate  the  Jews,  and 
Daddy  like  them?" 

"Tell  me,  dear  Daniel,  will  this  wild  hatred  ever  stop?"  asked  Katia  resigned  from 
her  idea  to  convert  Daniel. 

"As  long  as  the  Jews  live  in  Diaspora.  You  see,  Hrabina,  there  are  many  phrases  in 
the  New  Testament  the  Christian  clergymen  use  in  their  sermons  which  are  leading  to  that 
hatred.  Let's  take,  for  an  example,  sermons  about  Judas  betraying  Jesus,  or  'The  Jews  were 
after  Jesus  to  kill  him.'  When  these  statements  are  quoted  from  a  pulpit  at  a  church 
without  explanation,  they  are  misinterpreted  as  a  matter  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
when,  in  truth,  Judas  was  Jewish,  as  were  all  of  the  apostles  and  Jesus.  Without  this 
knowledge,  these  statements  lead  the  unlearned  masses  to  believe  that  a  handful  Christians 
were  punished  by  the  'Jewish  enemies  '  who  become  an  easy  target  for  vengeance  and  the 
Jews  are  unprotected  and  degraded  all  over  the  world. 

"The  apostles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  in  their  writings,  state  that  Jesus 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  and  that  it  was  all  arranged  by  God  and  no  human 
has  a  right  to  question  God's  will.  Why  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  God  chose  to  have  his  only 
son  by  a  woman  of  a  nation  that  he  would  punish  for  forty  generations  for  the  sin  of  being 
Jewish?"  finished  Daniel,  quietly,  but  in  an  aggravated  pitch. 

Daniel's  logic  made  sense  to  Katia.  However,  following  his  words  carefully  tired 
her  mind.  When  she  started  her  conversation  with  Daniel,  she  had  not  been  prepared  for  a 
lecture  in  theology.  She  only  wanted  to  remedy  the  problem  that  hurt  her  daughter,  her 
husband,  Daniel  and  herself  so  much.  What  Katia  did  not  realize  was  that  her  daughter 
was  more  devoted  to  God  than  to  Daniel,  and  that  Daniel  loved  her  daughter  dearly,  but 
the  tragedy  of  his  murdered  family  transformed  him  into  a  strong  patriotic  Jew. 

With  her  weary  mind,  she  wished  that  her  husband  and  daughter  would  return 
soon.  Her  wish  came  true  shortly.  They  showed  up  laughing,  loud  and  happy. 

"Oh  Mama,"  said  Viera,  still  laughing,  something  that  Katia  had  not  heard  from  her 
for  a  long  time.  "Dad  reminded  me  about  so  many  funny  episodes  about  my  stubbornness 
when  I  was  still  a  child.  Do  you  remember.  Mama,  the  palomino  mare?  The  one  Daddy 
taught  me  how  to  ride  on?  I  fell  off  a  hundred  times,  but,  still  desperate  to  ride  her,  I  kept 
climbing  up  again." 
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"She  was  always  determined.  If  she  wanted  something,  she  worked  hard  for  it. 
Always  a  winner,"  said  the  Count  laughing  and  added,  "She  learned  to  play  chess  and  now 
she  wins  all  the  games. " 

"She  may  win  in  chess,  but  in  love,  she  is  a  perfect  loser,"  thought  Katia. 

"What  about  some  tea?"  asked  Katia  with  a  tired  voice. 

"I  think,  my  dear,  that  it  is  a  great  idea,"  said  her  husband,  and  they  all  entered  the 

house. 


On  the  next  day,  Sabbath,  the  Count  asked  Daniel  if  he  would  like  to  accompany 
him  on  a  ride  around  the  estate.  He  wanted  to  show  Daniel  the  nice  livestock  that  he  had 
managed  to  obtain  in  such  a  short  time  and  the  flourishing  crops  in  the  fields.  The  Count 
had  not  expected  Daniel's  visit  to  change  much  in  the  matter  of  the  relationship  between 
their  daughter  and  him.  He  did  not  even  touch  that  subject  with  Daniel,  but  he  was  amazed 
by  how  much  Daniel  knew  about  cattle  and  land. 

That  afternoon,  followed  by  the  red  dog,  the  Count  and  Daniel  went  to  the  orchard 
to  see  their  friends,  Zalman  and  Abraham.  There  they  conversed  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Viera  was  asked  again  to  play  the  piano,  this  time  by 
Daniel.  He  was  unsure  of  how  to  approach  her,  so  instead  of  asking  her  directly,  he  spoke 
to  the  Count  and  Countess  as  if  Viera  was  not  in  the  room,  "I  enjoyed  Viera's  music  and 
songs  tremendously  last  evening.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  if  Viera  would  like  to  do  it 
again  this  evening." 

"I  would  love  to,  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  like  it  Daniel.  I  just  wish  that  you 
would  not  stop  me  so  soon,"  smiled  Viera. 

"I  could  never  get  tired  of  listening  to  such  wonderful  singing  and  piano  playing.  I 
am  also  sure  that  your  parents  appreciate  your  talent  as  well.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me, 
not  to  mention  the  great  comfort,  to  hear  you  play  and  sing. " 

"Thank  you,  Daniel.  I  am  glad  that  you  like  it.  My  parents  always  do." 

Viera  entertained  wonderfully  and  the  audience  paid  her  with  applause.  After  the 
performance,  they  all  went  into  the  garden. 

During  summertime  in  that  part  of  the  Ukraine,  the  weather  seldom  changes.  Every 
day  and  every  night  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  air  is  dry.  The  farmers,  who  still  used  primitive 
methods  to  do  their  field  work,  cut  their  hay  with  scythes,  and  the  process  of  the  cutting, 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  getting  it  in  loose  form  into  their  bams,  took  them  several  weeks 
and  the  hay  was  always  good,  dry  and  still  green.  At  the  time  of  Daniel's  visit,  the  early 
crop  was  being  cut  and  dried,  and  the  aroma  of  the  hay  and  the  scent  of  growing  young 
flowers  mixed  with  the  smell  of  growing  fruit,  added  to  their  respite  in  the  garden.  Their 
conversation  touched  many  things  lightly.  They  talked  about  the  dog  that  came  over, 
about  the  Shults'  estate  in  Germany,  and  many  other  subjects;  however,  none  of  them 
mentioned  the  problem  of  the  young  lovers. 

Later,  when  they  were  returning  into  the  house,  Daniel  said,  "Tomorrow  morning, 
when  you  go  to  church,  I  will  go  over  to  Godowich.  I  want  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
our  property.  I  would  also  like  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  Kurt  coming  here.  Afterward,  I 
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will  get  ready  for  my  return.  I  have  to  be  back  at  my  work  and  to  the  studies  at  school.  I 
will  be  leaving  on  Monday  morning. " 

Viera,  responded,  "I  will  be  going  to  my  place  right  after  church,  so  I  will  have  to 
say  good-bye  to  you  when  leave  for  church  in  the  morning." 

In  the  dining  room,  Mariska,  the  maid,  had  ready  the  samovar  (an  ornate  cooper 
kettle)  on  the  table  and  many  different  cookies  laid  out. 

Mariska,  the  maid,  was  in  her  thirties  and  had  served  the  Gondsowskis  since  she 
was  a  young  girl.  Originally,  she  had  been  hired  as  a  helper  to  an  old  lady  who  had  worked 
there  until  she  retired.  She  was  the  one  who  had  recommended  Mariska,  who  was  a 
relative  of  hers.  Mariska  was  then  only  sixteen,  short  and  chubby.  She  had  grown  up  on  a 
small  farm  located  in  the  woods,  away  from  the  village.  Her  father  was  a  drunk,  and  lazy. 
Her  mother,  who  continuously  argued  with  her  father  and,  once  in  a  while,  beat  him  up, 
had  performed  the  majority  of  the  work  on  the  farm.  Six  children,  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  had  grown  up  there,  barefooted  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  age  of  six,  their  mother  made  them  help  with  the  farm  work.  None  of  them 
had  seen  a  school,  and  they  rarely  came  in  contact  with  people.  If  a  child  complained  or 
slacked  off  in  his  work,  the  mother  gave  him  a  beating  and  threatened  him  with;  "A  Jew 
will  come  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder  and  take  you  away!"  During  the  wintertime,  in  the 
evenings,  by  the  light  of  burning  pine  kindle  wood  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  brick  oven,  the 
mother  used  to  tell  the  children  stories  about  devils  and  murderers.  This  was  their 
schooling. 

The  khatka  (little  house)  consisted  of  one  room  where  everyone  ate  at  a 
homemade  table  and  two  benches.  They  slept  on  straw  that  they  brought  each  evening 
from  the  bam,  to  cover  the  dirt  floor.  The  roof  was  covered  by  heavy  straw  sheaves  that 
provided  shelter  from  the  heat  in  the  summertime,  and  kept  the  warmth  in  during  the  cold 
winter  months.  A  short  distance  from  their  farm  stretched  a  narrow  dirt  road  that  lead  to 
the  village  and  to  other  scattered  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  autumn,  after  the  fieldwork  was  finished,  the  Ukrainian  farmers  used  to  have 
a  harvest  festival  and  each  of  them  slaughtered  a  pig  for  the  occasion.  They  salted  most  of 
the  ham  in  wooden  barrels.  At  the  time  of  the  slaughter,  poor  Jewish  handlers  of  animal 
hair  used  to  go  from  farm  to  farm,  to  purchase  the  pig  hair.  (This  became  such  a  booming 
enterprise  that  in  Poland,  in  the  city  of  Mazrich,  the  Jews  built  up  an  industry  of  animal 
hair,  where  30  thousand  people  worked  and  supplied  brushes  all  over  the  world). 

On  one  such  day,  when  the  pig  slaughter  was  going  on  and  the  air  smelled  of 
burning  straw  and  pig  skin,  a  Jewish  animal  hair  handler,  dressed  in  a  thin,  black,  Hasidic 
coat  and  hat,  with  a  long,  black  beard,  was  carrying  a  sack  with  some  pig  hair  in  it  on  his 
shoulder.  When  he  came  by,  walking  on  the  dirt  road  near  the  farm  where  Mariska  lived, 
Mariska,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time,  had  just  brought  out  a  basket  of 
laundry  to  hang  outside  to  dry.  When  she  spotted  the  Jewish  man  with  the  sack  on  his 
shoulder,  she  was  sure  that  he  was  coming  to  take  her  away.  She  was  sure  she  was  seeing 
the  devil  in  front  of  her.  Terribly  scared,  she  dropped  the  basked  of  laundry  on  the  sandy 
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yard  and  took  off  into  the  forest.  It  took  all  of  her  family  two  days  of  searching  to  find  her 
in  the  woods,  hungry  and  scared  to  death. 

A  year  later,  when  the  old  cook  brought  Mariska  into  the  home  of  the  Hrabias,  she 
was  surprised  by  the  grandiosity  of  the  lush  furnishing.  She  became  stupefied  and  focused 
her  eyes  on  one  chandelier  for  a  long,  long  time,  until  her  relative,  who  had  told  her  before 
what  to  expect  there,  pulled  her  by  her  sleeve  and  awakened  her  from  the  trance.  Mariska 
had  never  imagined  that  such  luxury  existed.  Her  relative  taught  her  how  to  cook  and 
serve  and  she  learned  fast.  Katia  also  gave  her  fine  cloths  and  a  nice  room,  beautifully 
furnished.  In  no  time,  she  got  used  to  the  luxurious  living  and  the  nice  room  she  lived  in. 
Mariska  got  used  to  everything  there,  with  exception  of  serving  tea  to  the  Jews  that  the 
Hrabia  invited  to  the  dining  room.  She  always  remembered  the  teaching  of  her  mother  that 
the  Christians  were  created  by  God  and  the  Jews  by  the  devil.  She  was  unable  to 
understand  how  the  Hrabia  could  stand  the  "devils."  Every  time  she  came  into  the  dining 
room  and  the  Hrabia  was  sitting  there  with  a  Jew,  she  was  frightened. 

After  a  while,  when  the  old  cook  passed  away  and  Mariska  became  the  only  cook 
and  server  there,  she  used  to  flirt  with  the  men  who  worked  there.  When  the  Gondsowskis 
went  away,  which  they  often  did,  Mariska,  who  was  ignorant  of  many  things  in  life  but  not 
in  sex  since  she  had  learned  early  by  sleeping  with  her  brothers,  entertained  these  men.  In 
the  beginning,  when  the  men  came  into  the  kitchen,  she  just  flirted  with  them.  Soon  they 
learned  that  she  did  not  refuse,  and  they  even  paid  her  for  the  favors.  Mariska  had  created 
an  extra  income  for  herself  this  way. 

When  Mariska  first  came  to  work  there,  the  Gondsowski  children  were  small. 

Kolia  was  eight  years  old  and  Viera  was  four.  When  Kolia  reached  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Mariska  was  twenty-four.  On  Sundays  and  holy  days,  while  the  Gondsowski  family  went 
to  church,  Kolia  used  all  kind  of  excuses  in  order  to  skip  going  with  them.  One  such 
Sunday,  Kolia  claimed  of  having  a  severe  headache  and  he  stayed  home,  in  his  room 
upstairs.  Mariska  came  up  with  tea  and  cookies  while  he  was  in  bed. 

"How  is  your  headache?"  she  asked. 

"It  does  not  go  away,  Mariska." 

"I  will  give  you  a  remedy  that  will  make  your  headache  disappear  at  once." 

"And  what  is  that,  Mariska?" 

"Have  you  ever  slept  with  a  woman  before,  Kolia?" 

"Never!" 

"Then  I  will  teach  you  how  to  do  it,"  said  she,  and  quickly  undressed  and  went  into 
his  bed.  She  pulled  Kolia  on  top  of  her  and  taught  him  what  to  do. 

After  it  was  over,  she  asked  him,  "Did  you  like  it?" 

Kolia  was  too  excited  to  utter  a  word. 

Before  leaving  the  room,  Mariska  said  to  him,  "Remember,  Kolia,  this  is  our 
secret.  Whenever  we  are  alone  in  the  house  you  can  have  it,  but,  each  time  you  will  have 
to  give  me  some  money  for  it." 

From  then  on,  for  a  long  time,  Kolia  never  went  to  church,  or  anywhere  else,  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

Mariska,  like  ninety  percent  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  of  the  West  Ukraine  at  that 
time,  was  illiterate.  However,  she  was  all  ears,  and  she  knew  everything  what  it  was  going 
on  in  the  house. 
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When  Kolia  got  older  and  had  many  peasant  girls  to  satisfy  him,  he  did  not  need 
Mariska  anymore,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  surrounding  villages.  He  was  very 
seldom  home  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

In  the  meantime,  Mariska,  getting  older,  kept  asking  the  men  who  slept  with  her  to 
marry  her  and,  one  by  one,  they  all  refused.  She  got  mad  and  chased  them  all  out  when 
they  came  for  favors.  She  dressed  fancier  than  any  other  woman  did  in  the  village,  and 
Mariska  started  to  attend  and  show  off  at  the  village's  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  She 
listened  carefully  to  the  pastor's  sermons  and  loved  to  hear  him  say  bad  things  about  the 
Jews.  Of  course,  he  never  had  any  good  things  to  say  about  the  Jews.  It  just  proved  to  her 
that  her  mother  was  always  right  and  knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 

When  she  overheard  the  conversations  in  the  house  about  Viera  and  the  Jewish 
boy,  Daniel,  she  fell  apart.  She  really  loved  Viera  and  she  had  known  her  from  the  time  she 
was  a  baby.  Mariska  was  unable  to  understand  why  the  good  Lord  saved  Daniel,  the  devil, 
from  the  hand  of  the  righteous  Christians.  She  thought  that  she  would  not  sleep  with  a  Jew 
for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  "It  is  a  plain  sin,"  she  thought. 

Many  times,  she  thought  of  putting  poison  into  Daniel's  tea  but  she  was  frightened 
of  the  law.  She  thought  that  she  would  have  to  ask  the  Lord  for  forgiveness  for  other  sins, 
but  not  for  the  killing  of  a  Jew-devil.  However,  Daniel  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  make 
up  Mariska's  mind. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  Count  sent  Stephan  with  the  team  to  take  Daniel  to  the 
train  and  to  pick  up  Lisa  on  the  way  back.  Daniel  went  early  to  the  orchard  to  say 
good-bye  to  Zalman  and  Abraham  and  asked  Stephan  to  stop  at  Zalman's  house  to  say 
good-bye  to  Khana  and  Lisa.  Lisa  decided  to  escort  Daniel  to  the  railroad  station  and, 
from  there,  go  directly  to  the  estate. 

Mariska  saw  Lisa  all  the  time  at  work  and  hated  her  as  well,  but  figured  out  that 
without  Lisa  sewing  new  dresses  for  the  Hrabina,  she  would  not  get  the  used  ones.  So,  to 
her  Lisa  was  still  a  Jew-devil  but  at  least  she  was  a  useful  one. 
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Chapter  Four 
Resolving  Difficulties 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  I  was,  and  still  am  completely  against  you  moving  to 
Poland.  You  are  not  doing  so  badly  here.  You  have  a  home  here,  without  paying  any  rent 
and  a  government  job!”  shouted  Hans,  to  his  son  Kurt. 

Kurt,  his  wife,  Matilda,  and  their  son,  Robert,  eighteen  years  old,  were  busy 
packing  for  the  journey.  The  voice  of  the  elderly  gentleman  sounded  with  both  love  and 
warning.  They  had  been  arguing  for  about  a  month.  It  had  started  when  Kurt  decided  to 
move  to  Poland  and  become  manager  of  the  Gondsowski  estate.  Since  that  day,  life  at  the 
large  brick  house  on  the  estate  of  the  Shultses  in  Furt,  West  Germany,  had  not  been  the 
same.  Before  life  had  been  harmonious  and  full  of  love. 

Kurt  reached  his  decision  for  several  reasons.  One  of  them  was  to  get  their  son 
away  from  the  bad  company  he  had  been  roaming  around  with.  Like  most  parents,  Kurt 
blamed  them  in  order  to  excuse  their  son’s  behavior. 

Matilda,  a  high  school  teacher,  and  her  mother-in-law,  a  homemaker,  said  little 
when  father  and  son  argued  about  the  move.  It  was  a  man’s  world  and  the  women  obeyed 
with  respect.  Matilda,  in  addition  to  working  at  the  school,  helped  her  mother-in-law  with 
the  housework  and  when,  the  men  came  in  from  work,  the  women  treated  them  like 
royalty.  After  changing  from  their  work  clothes,  the  men  sat  in  the  main  room  on 
armchairs;  the  women  removed  their  husbands’  shoes  and  socks,  replaced  them  with 
slippers,  and  served  them  drinks. 

Father,  son,  and  grandson  were  all  handsome  men.  They  all  had  large  foreheads 
and  blond  hair.  Hans  and  Kurt  were  tall  and  husky.  Robert  was  shorter,  but  huskier  than 
his  father  and  grandfather.  Robert  also  kept  his  mouth  shut  during  the  arguments  between 
Grandpa  and  Dad.  However,  he  was  anxious  to  leave  and  see  the  world,  so  that  he  could 
return  to  his  friends  with  adventure  stories  like  a  hero.  To  become  a  hero  had  always  been 
his  dream. 

Kurt  had  made  the  decision  to  move  after  his  young  friend,  Daniel,  returned  from 
the  Kresen  and  brought  the  news  that  the  old  manager,  who  Kurt  had  known  so  well,  had 
died  and  the  Count  was  looking  for  a  man  like  Kurt  to  run  the  estate.  After  a  short 
discussion  with  his  wife,  who  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about  the  whole  idea  to  begin  with, 
Kurt  asked  Daniel  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Count  immediately,  in  order  to  secure  the 
position  for  him. 

His  father’s  pleas  for  him  not  to  accept  the  managing  job  so  far  away  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Kurt  was  unmoved.  Since  Kurt  had  worked  at  the  Gondsowski  estate  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  he  had  dreamt  of  that  fertile,  black  soil.  With  a  good-paying  position  there,  he 
thought,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to  have,  in  time,  some  land  of  his  own.  Kurt  was 
poor.  Even  with  the  help  of  his  wife’s  income  and  free  rent  on  the  farm,  he  hardly 
managed  to  get  by.  Times  were  bad  and  he  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  predicament. 
Matilda  had  to  work  hard,  their  son  was  involved  with  bad  company,  and,  if  his  father  lost 
his  job,  they  would  have  to  start  paying  rent.  Over  there,  he  thought,  he  could  fulfill  his 
dream.  He  knew  the  Hrabia  well,  and  was  sure  if  he  worked  for  him,  Matilda  would  not 
have  to  be  a  housewife,  mother,  and  teacher  at  the  same  time.  There,  she  could  have  her 
own  flower  garden,  which  she  had  always  dreamed  of,  and  be  close  to  their  son,  who  was 
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getting  wilder  by  the  day.  Without  the  bad  company,  he  thought,  Robert  might  become  a 
fine  young  man. 

Hans  Shmidh,  who  liked  Daniel  very  much,  was  angry  with  him  for  bringing  the 
news  that  the  Count  was  looking  for  a  manager.  Kurt,  on  the  other  hand,  praised  Daniel  to 
the  Lord,  for  helping  him  to  get  that  fine  position. 

Meanwhile,  telegrams  were  going  forth  and  back.  The  Count  had  urged  Kurt  to 
hurry  as  soon  as  he  had  accepted  the  position. 

During  the  two  years  that  Kurt  had  worked  at  the  estate,  he  had  adored  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  used  to  feed 
a  mass  of  pigs  to  get  them  ready  for  the  market.  Kurt  remembered  the  section  that  handled 
that  process,  about  a  kilometer  from  where  the  Hrabias  lived,  there  was  this  large  house 
with  a  huge  kitchen  in  it  for  cooking  the  potatoes.  It  was  like  a  small  factory  by  itself, 
where  many  people  worked.  This  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  estate  activities  and  Kurt 
realized  the  responsibilities  he  would  be  facing,  but  he  liked  the  challenge.  He  was  as  eager 
to  go  there  as  the  Count  was  for  him  to  come.  Kurt  also  remembered  the  rippling  fields 
that  were  waiting  for  him  there,  with  the  excitement  of  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  He 
visualized  the  tall  stalks  rocking  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze  as  their  color  gradually 
shifted  from  green  into  pure  gold. 

Kurt  and  his  small  family  boarded  the  train  that  would  take  them  to  their  new 
home  and  finally  arrived  at  the  train  station  in  Matzeev  in  the  middle  of  August. 

The  family  sat  in  the  open  landau,  followed  by  a  wagon  loaded  with  their 
belongings.  On  the  way  to  the  estate,  they  passed  the  endless  fields  with  tall  ripening 
golden  stalks.  Kurt  felt  that  he  reached  his  dream.  Matilda  and  Robert,  who  had  never 
seen  such  level  fields,  stretching  in  every  direction  like  an  ocean,  joined  Kurt  in  his 
excitement. 

They  settled  in  to  a  nice  house  a  short  distance  from  where  the  Gondsowskis  lived. 
It  was  large  and  freshly  painted  inside  and  outside.  It  was  where  the  former  manager  had 
lived.  A  white  wooden  fence  surrounded  a  huge  flower  garden  that  smelled  heavenly  to 
them.  Both  the  Count  and  Countess  came  over  to  greet  them  and  there  were  friendly 
smiles  and  handshakes  by  the  men  and  kisses  from  the  women,  as  if  they  were  old  friends. 

Matilda  asked  in  her  broken  Polish;  “How  are  your  children,  Hrabina?” 

‘Tine,  Matilda,  just  fine.  You  will  see  them  soon,”  responded  Katia  with  a  faint 

smile. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  Count  and  Kurt  started  out  on  horseback  to  ride 
around  to  many  parts  of  the  estate,  until  noon.  The  rest  of  the  day,  Kurt  took  care  of  the 
workload  by  himself. 

Matilda  busied  herself  in  the  house  and  Robert  helped  her  to  arrange  the  furniture. 
He  had  listened  to  his  father,  who  told  him,  “Son,  please  help  your  mother  for  several 
days.  It  will  give  me  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  Count,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  find  a  position 
for  you” 

Kurt  and  Matilda  were  happy  to  see  Robert  helping.  It  seemed  like  a  good  sign. 
From  the  minute  Kurt  decided  to  make  the  move,  he  had  urged  his  son  to  learn  the  Polish 
language.  He  purchased  a  German-Polish  dictionary  and  asked  his  friend,  Daniel,  to  give 
Robert  an  hour  lesson  each  evening  until  they  left.  Robert,  who  had  never  had  been  a  good 
student  before  and  disliked  Daniel  for  his  achievements  and  called  him  “the  book  worm”. 
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was  willing  to  get  the  lessons  from  Daniel  and  even  worked  hard  in  the  learning.  He 
eventually  even  warmed  up  to  Daniel. 

Kurt  and  Matilda  had  also  seen  that  as  a  good  sign,  a  change  for  the  better.  During 
the  tutelage,  he  studied  at  home  and  saw  little  of  his  companions,  which  was  a  good  omen 
to  his  parents  too. 

Like  all  parents,  Kurt  and  Matilda  wanted  to  see  only  the  good  side  of  their  son. 
They  were  content  in  their  thoughts  that  their  son  would  no  longer  be  under  the  influence 
of  his  companions.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  their  son  was  actually  the  bad  influence 
on  his  companions.  It  never  even  entered  into  their  minds  that  Robert  had  undergone  this 
sudden  change  only  because  he  longed  for  the  potential  excitement  the  change  might 
provide. 

Kurt  only  needed  a  little  refreshing  in  the  Polish  language.  During  the  two  years  he 
had  spent  at  the  Gondsowski  estate,  he  had  learned  to  speak  a  little  of  everything,  Polish, 
Russian,  and  the  Ukrainian  languages.  He  spoke  a  mixture  of  Slavish,  enough  to 
communicate.  During  the  preparation  time,  Kurt  practiced  with  his  friend,  Daniel. 

With  every  new  day,  everyone  at  the  estate  grew  busier.  The  crops  of  barley  and 
oats  were  cut  by  many  men  with  scythes  and  were  bundled  by  hand  into  sheaves,  loaded 
into  big  wagons,  and  brought  into  bams  for  storage  and  eventually  to  thresh  into  grain. 

At  Kurt’s  request,  the  Count  appointed  Robert  as  dispatcher  and  supplier  for  the 
estate.  For  that,  Robert  had  to  go  with  a  wagon  every  day  to  Matzeev  to  pick  up  supplies. 
Among  the  merchants,  he  visited  often  the  grocery  store  of  Khana  Glus.  He  got  to  know 
the  Glus  family  well.  He  came  often  to  the  orchard  for  fruit  where  he  got  to  know  Zalman 
and  Abraham.  He  met  Lisa  when  he  went  into  the  house  of  the  Hrabias  to  see  Kolia. 

Upon  first  meeting  her,  he  adored  her.  He  went  there  every  day  to  see  her.  He 
missed  her  on  the  weekends,  when  Stephan  took  Lisa  home.  He,  however,  was  too 
egotistic  to  tell  her  about  his  feelings. 

Lisa  was  also  very  busy  in  the  Gondsowskis’  sewing  room.  The  sewing  machine 
seldom  stopped.  She  not  only  made  dresses  for  the  Countess,  but  underwear  for  the 
family,  of  fine  silk  that  the  Count  had  also  brought  from  Switzerland.  Robert  noticed  how 
Lisa  was  getting  more  beautiful  by  the  day  and  he  longed  to  see  her  more  often. 

Robert  and  his  companions  had  slept  with  girls  in  Germany  and  had  felt  no 
affection  for  any  of  them.  Lisa  was  completely  different  to  him.  He  felt  that  she  would  not 
sleep  with  anyone,  but  he  was  attracted  to  her  extreme  beauty  and  her  shyness.  Many 
times,  when  he  came  into  the  sewing  room  when  she  was  alone,  he  yearned  to  tell  her  that 
he  loved  her.  But,  his  self-centered  egotism  barred  him  from  telling  her  about  his  feelings. 
Still,  he  saw  that  his  acquaintance  with  Kolia  developed  into  a  close  friendship  in  order  to 
visit  and  see  Lisa  more  often. 

As  a  supplier  for  the  estate,  he  found  excuses  to  enter  more  often  the  sewing 
room.  His  excuses  sounded  reasonable,  like;  4CDoes  your  mother  carry  bandages  at  the 
store?  We  are  in  short  supply  and  the  peasants  who  are  cutting  the  stalks  with  sickles  keep 
getting  cuts  on  their  hands.” 
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After  a  while,  Lisa  saw  through  his  excuses  and  realized  that  he  was  coming  just 
to  see  her.  She  accepted  that  with  a  smile.  She  did  not  mind  his  company.  Not  only  that, 
she  needed  someone  to  help  her  break  the  monotony  of  being  alone  in  the  sewing  room 
for  long  days.  When  she  had  worked  in  the  city,  she  had  a  good  time.  The  girls  there  sang 
together  as  they  sewed.  Initially  she  liked  the  handsome  boy  and  was  content  with 
Robert’s  visits.  However,  when  his  visits  became  more  frequent  and  she  began  feeling  the 
focus  of  his  eyes  on  her  chest,  she  became  uncomfortable  with  him.  After  a  while,  she 
stopped  paying  any  attention  when  he  entered  the  room. 

Robert  started  to  feel  her  indifferent  attitude  and  stopped  coming.  He  spent  more 
time  with  Kolia  at  the  villages,  playing  cards  and  sleeping  with  girls  who  were  happy  to  be 
with  the  handsome  Niemetz  (German).  Besides,  they  liked  the  gifts  he  brought  them  from 
the  city.  He  gave  them  material  for  sewing  blouses,  earrings,  and  makeup. 

Robert  stopped  visiting  Lisa’s  room,  but  he  still  harbored  a  strong  desire  to  posses 
her.  The  more  he  slept  with  the  peasant  girls,  who  gave  in  to  him  willingly  at  their  first 
meeting,  the  more  he  desired  Lisa,  who  resisted  even  his  looks  at  her  body. 

At  the  height  of  the  harvest  time,  every  one  was  very  busy  at  the  estate.  Kurt 
worked  from  dawn  to  dusk.  He  had  to  manage  hundreds  of  workers.  Some  worked  there 
permanently  and  some  were  hired  for  the  harvest  rush.  The  days  were  getting  shorter  and 
cooler,  but  the  best  pattern  of  sunshine  and  dry  weather  in  the  Ukraine  continued. 
However,  the  impending  threat  that  the  autumn  rainy  season  might  come  early  created  the 
extreme  need  to  get  the  crops  into  the  bams  in  a  hurry. 

More  cutters  and  sheaf  binders  were  hired.  The  peasants  were  happy  to  make  extra 
money  and,  after  full  days  of  work  from  dawn  do  dusk,  they  returned  home  in  groups, 
singing  all  the  way.  The  women,  who  led  the  singing,  seemed  less  tired  than  the  men  did. 
Although  the  men  rested  through  the  winter  after  the  summer’s  hard  work,  the  women 
worked  hard  all  year  round.  During  the  winter,  they  stayed  up  until  midnight  to  weave  and 
produce  cloth  for  the  family.  Cook,  and  take  care  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  daily 
chores  with  the  animals.  They  seemed  to  maintain  much  more  energy  than  the  men  do. 

The  process  of  making  material  from  the  flax  and  wool  that  they  accumulated 
through  the  summer  began  right  after  harvest.  It  was  started  by  threshing  the  dry  flax 
stalks  by  hand  with  a  wooden  tool,  and  then  combing  the  raw  bundles  of  the  stuff  until  it 
turned  smooth  enough  to  twist  onto  spindles,  and,  from  there,  into  tread.  This  process 
took  them  many  days  and  evenings  to  complete.  They  entwined  the  thread  on  a  primitive 
wooden  structure,  so  large  it  had  to  be  stored  in  parts  for  the  summer  since  it  usually  took 
up  a  half  of  the  main  room.  The  women  sat  in  the  front  of  it  and  worked  with  their  hands 
and  feet  through  most  of  the  wintertime.  Their  finished  products  were  remarkable.  They 
made  material  for  jackets  and  pants  from  the  wool.  Some  of  the  wool  they  colored  and 
made  skirts  and  blankets.  They  made  strong  material  for  underwear  and  linens  from  the 
flax. 

During  the  winter  evenings,  when  the  thread  was  being  made,  several  neighbors 
would  gather  into  one  of  the  homes,  bringing  enough  bundles  of  flax  or  wool  with  them  to 
last  them  for  the  entire  evening.  They  called  this  a  viecherinkee  (evening  amusement). 

No  one  came  announced.  They  came  when  they  wanted  and  sat  on  the  long 
benches  that  every  house  had  built-in  around  the  walls  of  their  main  rooms.  The  men  of 
the  neighborhood  used  to  drop  in  to  keep  the  women  company  and  they  sang  together. 
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After  the  same  people  had  gathered  together  for  a  while,  their  singing  began  to  sound  like 
a  trained  choir.  They  did  not  have  a  great  variety  of  songs.  The  songs  were  the  same  as 
the  ones  they  sang  when  returning  from  the  fields  at  harvest  time.  The  melodies  were 
simple  and  the  lyrics  were  wistful  and  romantic,  like,  “In  the  sky  the  moon  shines  and  my 
star  shines  up  above.  At  night,  the  last  night,  a  shining  bright  night,  I  fell  madly  in  love. . .” 


In  the  village  of  Olesk,  about  eight  kilometers  to  the  north  of  Trowishch,  there 
lived  the  Russian  Graff,  Wladimir  Pomiakov,  with  his  wife,  the  Graffina  Yadviga,  on  a 
large  estate.  Yadviga  was  Polish.  They  were  young  people  and  had  married  a  short  time 
before  the  war  started.  The  Graff,  a  descendent  of  generations  of  nobility,  had  received  the 
estate  as  a  dowry  from  Yadviga’s  parents.  He  had  met  Yadviga  at  a  dance  when  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  Tzarish  army,  stationed  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Khelm.  Yadviga  was 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  nobility  who  had  been  invited  to  an  officers’  ball  there.  She  had 
come  with  her  parents,  who  were  Counts  who  lived  on  a  large  estate  in  the  area. 

After  Wladimir  had  danced  with  Yadviga  all  evening,  her  parents  invited  him  to 
their  home.  After  a  while,  the  young  people  fell  in  love  and  got  married.  He  was  then 
discharged  from  the  military  service  and  they  settled  at  their  Olesk  estate. 

When  they  moved  there,  they  got  acquainted  with  the  Gondsowskis  and,  in  time, 
became  good  friends.  Although  they  were  of  different  ages  and  Pomiakov  was  Russian, 
their  relationship  was  very  good.  They  visited  each  other  often  and  exchanged  birthday 
and  anniversary  gifts.  All  the  large  landowners  in  the  vicinity  developed  good  relationships 
with  the  Pomiakovs,  and  they  were  invited  to  all  of  the  social  functions,  with  the  exception 
of  their  secret  parties,  where  help  was  arranged  for  the  Polish  uprising  against  the  Russian 
army. 

When  the  Bolshevik  revolution  started  in  Russia,  the  Pomiakovs,  like  most  of  the 
wealthy  landowners,  fled  from  the  area.  The  Pomiakovs  went  to  Khelm  and  stayed  with 
Yadviga’s  parents.  In  the  spring  of  1920,  as  soon  as  Poland  became  independent  and  took 
over  the  rule  of  the  Volyn  area,  the  Pomiakovs  returned. 

Graff  Pomiakov  was  a  very  handsome  man.  He  was  tall  and  husky  and  had  long 
blond  hair  that  he  combed  from  the  middle  of  his  head  to  both  sides,  leaving  a  wide  border 
in  the  center.  He  wore  long,  thick  sideburns  and  a  thick  mustache  that  complimented  his 
full  face  nicely.  The  Graff  was  kind  to  people,  especially  to  pretty  peasant  women.  When 
he  spotted  a  pretty  woman  among  them,  he  managed  to  get  her  for  a  good  time. 

He  left  the  care  of  the  estate  and  the  dealing  with  the  peasants  or  Jewish 
businessmen  to  the  management.  In  these  matters,  he  was  completely  different  of  the 
Count  Gondsowski. 

His  wife,  Yadviga,  was  a  very  arrogant  person.  She  even  behaved  that  way 
towards  her  own  class  of  people.  However,  she  hated  with  a  passion  the  peasants  and  the 
Jews.  She  was  unable  to  come  to  terms  and  understand  why  God  allowed  such  a  beautiful 
world  to  be  inhabited  by  these  “creatures!” 
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Most  of  all,  she  was  a  fanatic  Jew  hater.  On  Sundays,  at  church,  every  word  that 
came  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  blaming  the  Jews  for  all  the  problems  in  the  world, 
brought  great  comfort  to  Yadviga.  She  was  a  bom  anti-Semite. 

Once,  at  a  party  that  the  GrafFs  gave  for  their  friends,  Katia  was  wearing  a  pretty 
silk  dress.  Yadviga  envied  it  and  asked  Katia,  “Who  made  you  such  a  pretty  dress?” 

“I  have  a  young  girl  at  home  who  sews  dresses  for  me  from  material  Ignats 
brought  from  Switzerland.  If  you  would  like,  you  may  come  over  and  talk  to  her,  and,  as 
soon  she  has  completed  the  work  I  have  for  her,  I  am  sure  that  she  would  be  glad  to  go  to 
work  for  you.  You  do  have  material  and  a  sewing  machine,”  replied  Katia. 

In  a  few  days  later,  when  Yadviga  came  over  and  saw  Lisa,  she  looked  her  over 
like  a  horse  trader  looks  over  a  horse  at  auction,  and  asked  Katia;  “Isn’t  she  Jewish?” 

“Yes,  she  is,”  replied  Katia,  puzzled. 

“Do  you  like  Jews,  Katia?” 

“I  like  all  the  people,”  replied  Katia. 

“Well,  I  hate  the  Jews  with  a  passion.  I  will  continue  making  my  dresses  in 
Khelm,”  stated  Yadviga  bitterly.  The  irony  was,  there,  in  the  city  of  Khelm,  her 
dressmakers  were  also  Jewish. 

On  the  many  visits  Yadviga  made  to  Katia  after  that,  she  would  not  enter  the 
sewing  room  with  Katia.  When  Katia  had  tea  with  Yadviga  and  called  in  Lisa  to  join  them, 
Yadviga  refused  to  greet  Lisa,  nor  did  she  answer  Lisa's  greetings. 

Yadviga  had  one  more  reason  to  hate  Lisa  and  not  want  her  in  her  home,  which 
she  would  not  mention  to  Katia.  Yadviga  was  terribly  jealous,  and  with  just  cause.  She 
knew  that  her  husband  was  attracted  to  pretty  women.  She  saw  how  he  looked  at  them 
with  burning  desire,  and  she  was  also  convinced  that  he  slept  with  other  women,  especially 
when  he  traveled  to  other  countries. 

Yadviga  realized  how  pretty  Lisa  was.  Yadviga  also  knew  that  she  was  not  on  the 
list  of  pretty  women.  She  was  of  dark  complexion  with  rather  unattractive  features  and  a 
bit  chubby.  Every  time  she  saw  the  “Jewish  blond”,  as  she  called  Lisa,  she  hated  her  more, 
all  the  while  thinking  that  her  husband  would  like  her  a  lot. 

One  time,  when  she  visited  Katia,  she  felt  that  she  had  to  tell  her  how  much  she 
knew  about  the  Jews.  After  Lisa  had  joined  Katia  and  Yadviga  for  tea  in  the  dining  room 
and  then  returned  to  the  sewing  room,  Yadviga  followed  her  with  a  scathing  look  and  said 
to  Katia;  “Did  you  know,  Katia,  that  Jewish  men  are  circumcised  and  the  women  have 
their  sex  organs  horizontal?” 


Early  one  Friday  morning,  the  second  week  of  September,  a  messenger  came 
galloping  on  a  horse  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gondsowski  home.  The  dogs  met  him  with  a 
loud  barking  and  the  Count  quickly  came  outside.  The  messenger  jumped  down  from  his 
sweating  horse  and  handed  a  note  to  the  Count,  saying,  short  of  breath,  “Please,  it  is  very 
urgent.” 

The  Count  grew  pale  after  he  read  the  note.  Katia  also  came  out  and  he  read  it  for 
her  anxiously.  “Ignatsee,  Katia,  a  misfortune  has  hit  us.  Wladimir  was  shot  in  the  stomach 
this  morning,  while  he  was  hunting  wild  ducks.  The  guards  who  were  with  him  carried  him 
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into  the  house  and  I  sent  for  Doctor  Doganowski.  Wladimir  wants  to  see  you.  Please 
hurry!  I  am  lost,  Yadviga.” 

The  Count  found  Stephan  at  the  stable  and  told  him  to  mount  the  horses  at  once. 

In  the  mean  time,  Katia  changed  into  a  suitable  outfit  and  they  rushed  away  to  Olesk,  to 
the  Pomiakov  estate. 

The  doctor  arrived  with  his  nurse  shortly  after  the  Gondsowskis  and  it  was  quickly 
established  that  the  Graff  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood.  By  the  look  on  the  doctor’s  face,  it  was 
easy  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  After  attending  to  the  patient  for  a  while,  the 
doctor  declared,  “I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  save  him,  but  I  will  try.”  Then  the  guests  were 
asked  to  leave  the  room  and  the  doctor  went  to  work  on  the  patient. 

Doctor  Doganowski  was  not  afraid  to  travel,  as  many  were  due  to  the  bandits.  He 
secretly  took  care  of  the  wounded  bandits  when  they  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  He  was  a 
single  man,  but  the  head  nurse  stayed  with  him  at  his  house. 

The  Gondsowskis  and  several  other  friends  who  had  arrived  a  little  later  were 
assembled  in  the  main  room  and  nervously  speculated  who  could  have  shot  the  Graff. 

They  were  sure  that  it  was  not  the  bandits,  since  every  rich  landowner,  paid  them  dues. 
However,  most  of  them  knew  that  he  was  friendly  with  pretty  peasant  women,  most  of 
who  had  jealous  husbands. 

Yadviga  stayed  near  her  husband  during  the  emergency  surgery,  which  took  a  long 
time.  At  midday,  a  maid  served  lunch  and,  as  soon  as  the  surgery  was  over  and  the  patient 
slept  under  anesthesia,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  came  into  the  main  room  to  have  a  bite  to 
eat. 

The  guests  carefully  observed  the  doctor.  They  were  anxious  to  know  the  results 
of  the  surgery,  and  read  bad  news  on  the  exhausted  faces  of  both  the  doctor  and  the  nurse. 
A  nervous  atmosphere  prevailed  in  the  room.  For  a  while,  no  one  said  a  word,  like 
everyone  was  occupied  with  the  food.  The  Count  was  the  first  to  ask  the  doctor  of  the 
Graff’s  condition.  The  doctor  turned  his  head  toward  the  guests  and  nervously  said,  “My 
friends,  please  pray.”  They  got  the  message. 

Yadviga  remained  in  the  room  with  her  husband  and  watched  him,  and  everyone 
else,  including  the  doctor,  remained  in  a  tense  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  nurse 
frequently  checking  the  patient,  no  one  moved. 

Two  hours  later,  the  Graff  woke  up  and  Yadviga  came  out  to  tell  the  doctor  about 
it.  The  doctor  went  into  the  patient’s  room  and  Yadviga  came  out  and  told  the  Count  and 
Countess,  “Wladimir  wants  to  see  you  both.”  Yadviga’s  eyes  were  red  from  crying. 

When  the  Count  and  Countess  entered,  the  Graff  still  sleepy,  weakly  beckoned  for 
them  to  come  much  closer.  When  they  bent  over  to  him  to  hear  his  whisper,  his  last  words 
were,  “Please  take  care  of  Yadviga.”  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  motionless. 

They  tiptoed  out  of  the  room  while  the  doctor  began  to  examine  him. 

A  short  while  later,  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  came  out  of  the  patient’s  room, 
accompanied  by  Yadviga’s  loud  crying.  The  doctor  was  pale  and  the  nurse  was  crying 
too.  They  all  realized  the  tragedy.  They  all  grieved  over  the  loss  of  a  good  friend  and 
Yadviga  was  devastated  by  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
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On  that  Friday,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Kurt  realized  that  he  had  to 
send  Lisa  home  for  the  Sabbath  as  he  had  done  every  week.  He  usually  sent  her  with 
Stephan  in  the  landau.  Assuming  that  the  Counts  might  be  gone  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  he 
decided  not  to  wait  for  the  landau,  and  instructed  Robert  to  get  the  wagon  and  horses  that 
he  used  for  supplies  and  take  Lisa  home. 

The  wagon  had  a  comfortable  seat  erected  in  the  front  and  enough  room  to  handle 
supplies  in  the  back  of  it. 

Kurt  told  his  son,  “Hurry,  because  after  you  drop  off  Lisa,  I  have  a  list  of  hardware 
for  you  to  pick  up.  Remember,  the  Jewish  people  close  their  stores  early  on  Friday.” 

Kurt  prepared  a  basked  of  farm  products,  knowing  that  every  Friday,  the  Countess 
did  so.  Shortly  after,  Robert  stopped  with  his  wagon  in  front  of  the  house  and  Lisa,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  orchard,  where  she  had  gone  to  wish  her  father  and  brother  a 
good  Sabbath,  waited  near  the  entrance  for  the  ride.  Kurt  helped  her  get  into  the  wagon. 

It  was  not  hot  anymore.  The  pattern  of  the  fall  weather  still  dominated.  The  sun 
was  still  bright,  but  it  was  cooler.  Once  in  a  while,  a  bunch  of  clouds  drifted  by  and 
blocked  the  sun  altogether.  A  chilly  breeze  urged  Lisa  to  put  on  a  sweater  over  her  blouse. 

There  was  little  conversation  between  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  ride.  After  a 
while,  Robert  told  Lisa  in  his  broken  Polish,  “You  are  a  very  beautiful  girl,  Lisa.” 

Her  response,  quietly,  was,  “Danke  schon,  Robert.”  She  added,  “How  do  you  like 
it  here,  Robert?” 

“I  like  it  very  much,  Lisa.” 

A  short  while  after  the  brief  conversation,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  stretch 
of  the  road  that  extended  through  the  forest,  Robert  turned  the  team  onto  a  narrow  path 
of  the  forest. 

Lisa  suddenly  felt  that  something  was  wrong  and  asked  him,  “Where  are  you 
going,  Robert?” 

“My  father  wanted  me  to  hurry,  and  I  know  a  shortcut,”  responded  Robert.  Lisa 
did  not  like  this  a  bit,  but  kept  quiet,  hoping  that  he  had  told  her  the  truth.  As  soon  as 
Robert  reached  deeper  into  the  forest,  he  stopped  the  team. 

‘"Why  are  you  stopping  here,  Robert?”  asked  Lisa,  scared. 

“To  get  a  little  bit  of  love  from  you,  Lisa,”  he  said  with  an  agitated  voice. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  his  face  and  saw  his  eyes  flaming  like  fires.  Her  heart 
started  to  pound  faster  and  she  jumped  from  the  wagon.  She  ran  back  by  the  path  they  had 
come  down.  Robert  was  a  much  faster  runner  and  caught  up  with  her  quickly.  With  his 
strong  arms,  he  dragged  her  off  the  path,  deeper  into  the  trees,  then  pulled  a  knife  out  of 
his  pocket  and  pointed  it  to  her  throat,  telling  her,  “If  I  hear  one  scream  from  you,  I  will 
stick  this  knife  into  your  throat,  understand?” 

The  knife  and  his  tone  of  voice  caused  her  to  freeze.  Robert,  like  a  wild  animal 
attacking  its  prey,  pulled  up  her  skirt,  ripped  of  her  panties,  and  raped  her.  Satisfied,  he 
climbed  up  on  the  wagon. 

Lisa  stumbled  along  the  path,  unable  to  walk  away  quickly  enough.  Robert  turned 
the  team  around,  stopped  beside  her,  and  ordered  her  to  climb  up  into  the  wagon.  “Don’t 
be  stupid!”  he  screamed  at  her.  “Now  I  will  take  you  home.”  He  pulled  her  up  into  the 
wagon  and  added,  “If  you  ever  tell  anyone  about  this,  remember,  I  will  cut  your  throat!” 
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Lisa  did  not  say  a  word.  She  just  kept  sobbing,  holding  her  hand  over  her  face. 
When  they  neared  the  town,  Lisa  tried  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  her  face  so  that 
her  mother  would  not  recognize  her  predicament.  But,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  house, 
Khana,  with  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes,  asked  her,  “What  is  wrong  with  you,  my  child? 
You  look  ill.” 

“Yes  mother,  I  feel  a  little  sick,”  replied  Lisa,  struggling  to  hold  back  the  tears. 

Throughout  the  reminder  of  that  day  and  the  next,  she  stayed  in  her  room  and 
cried.  Early  Saturday  evening,  Saul  Hurwits  came  to  take  her  for  a  walk  as  he  had  done 
every  Saturday  evening  since  she  had  started  to  work  for  the  Hrabina. 

It  was  customary  for  young  people  in  the  town  to  take  walks  together  throughout 
the  shtetle  on  Saturday  evenings.  The  teenagers  walked  in  groups,  singing,  and  lovers 
walked  and  quietly  talked.  Although  Lisa  saw  herself  as  Saul's  companion,  Saul  thought  of 
her  as  a  lover  and  dreamed  of  marrying  her.  Lisa  liked  Saul  but  did  not  dream  of  marrying 
him.  She  took  the  Saturday  evening  walks  with  him  to  please  him  and  her  mother,  who 
wanted  to  have  Saul  for  a  son-in-law. 

However,  on  this  Saturday  evening,  as  soon  as  Saul  came  into  the  house,  Khana 
told  him  that  Lisa  was  not  feeling  well  and  doubted  that  she  would  like  him  to  see  her  in 
that  condition.  Still,  Saul  insisted  on  seeing  her  and  knocked  on  the  door  of  her  room. 

“Come  in  Saul,”  Lisa  replied  sadly.  Only  recently  at  his  insistence  had  she  began  to 
call  him  by  his  first  name.  She  had  given  in  to  many  of  his  polite  requests,  feeling  how 
much  he  loved  her.  She  also  always  appreciated  his  gentle  manners,  but  at  that  moment, 
she  adored  him  for  his  fine  behavior. 

“Forgive  me  Saul,  I  will  not  be  able  to  go  for  a  walk  this  evening.  I  am  not  feeling 
well,”  she  said  softly.  Saul  just  assumed  that  she  was  menstruating.  Saul  knew  the  biology 
of  women  as  he  had  learned  about  it  at  the  Yeshvah  (religious  school  for  men).  The 
Talmud  has  a  special  textbook,  dealing  with  the  biology  of  women  called  Noshim 
(women).  Still,  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  years  that  he  had  known  Lisa,  she  had  never  been 
ill  before,  bothered  him. 

“Do  you  have  a  temperature,  Lisa?”  he  asked  in  a  fatherly  manner. 

“No  temperature,  Saul,”  she  replied,  trying  to  hold  back  her  tears. 

Lisa  loved  Saul  as  a  friend.  She  respected  him,  and  even  more  so  at  that  moment, 
but  he  was  not  her  dream  prince.  Daniel  was  still  the  only  one  who  could  fill  that  place  in 
her  heart. 

“May  I  stay  with  you  a  little  longer,  Lisa,”  he  asked,  like  a  small  child. 

“If  you  would  like  to,  you  are  welcome  to  stay,  Saul.” 

But,  accustomed  to  a  happy  Lisa  all  the  time,  her  sadness  forced  him  to  leave 

early. 

Monday  morning,  Stephan  returned  without  Lisa.  He  brought  Katia  a  message 
from  Khana  that  Lisa  was  sick.  The  Countess  had  never  seen  Lisa  sick  before,  but  the 
preparation  for  the  funeral  of  the  Graff  kept  her  from  being  upset  about  Lisa  not  coming 
to  work. 

Two  weeks  later,  when  it  was  time  for  Lisa’s  period  and  it  did  not  arrive,  she 
became  deeply  melancholic.  Her  father  and  brother  were  finishing  up  with  the  work  at  the 
orchard  and  came  home  every  day  with  the  last  of  the  fruit  they  had  gathered,  to  store  in 
their  basement.  They  worried  about  seeing  Lisa  in  such  condition. 
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Khana  pleaded  with  Lisa  to  go  the  doctor.  Lisa  refused  and  Khana  just  hoped  that 
her  daughter  would  soon  get  better  when  the  family  was  together  again. 

The  Countess  learned  from  Zalman  that  Lisa  was  seriously  ill  and  came  to  visit  her. 
Katia  talked  to  her  sweetly,  as  she  liked  Lisa  very  much.  She  asked  her  to  come  with  her 
to  her  friend.  Doctor  Doganowski  for  a  check  up,  but  Lisa  thanked  her  and  refused.  Since 
Katia  was  unable  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  disease,  a  thought  suddenly  crossed  her  mind. 
Alone  in  Lisa’s  room,  she  turned  to  her  and  asked,  “Tell  me,  my  child,  who  took  you 
home  that  Friday  when  we  had  to  rush  away  to  Olesk?” 

Lisa  was  unable  to  hold  back  her  tears  any  longer  and  fell  on  Katia’ s  shoulder 
crying  bitterly. 

“It  was  Robert,  wasn't  it?  Please  tell  me,  Lisa.” 

“Yes,  Hrabina,  it  was  him.  He  held  a  knife  to  my  throat.  I  tried  to  escape  but  he 
caught  me.  I  couldn’t  stop  him,  Hrabina.  Please  Hrabina,  don’t  tell  anyone.  No  one  in  my 
family  knows.  You,  Hrabina,  are  the  only  person  I  have  told,”  sobbed  Lisa  quietly. 

“I  promise  to  keep  it  a  secret  as  you  wish.  However,  if  you  need  any  help,  let  me 
know.  I  will  help  you  with  anything.” 

Katia  kept  her  promise.  She  did  not  reveal  it  to  anyone.  She  could  not  do  anything 
to  Robert  as  she  wished  to  because  she  feared  that  Lisa’s  secret  would  get  out  and  create 
a  scandal,  but  her  fury  toward  him  burned  in  her  heart. 

TTT'TT'rTT 

When  another  month  passed  and  Lisa  did  not  have  a  period,  she  was  sure  that  she 
was  pregnant.  An  illegitimate  child,  in  those  days,  meant  the  greatest  shame  for  a  girl’s 
family  and  the  girl  would  never  have  a  chance  to  marry.  Abortions  for  women  for  whom 
childbirth  would  be  life  threatening  were  a  common  practice  and  were  done  at  the 
hospital.  It  was  unheard  of  to  do  such  thing  privately,  and  for  a  young,  unmarried  girl  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  an  abortion  was  just  as  shameful  as  having  a  bastard. 

Lisa  was  completely  at  a  loss.  When  no  one  was  in  the  house,  she  jumped  off  the 
table  several  times  but  it  did  not  help  her.  She  began  to  seriously  contemplate  committing 
suicide.  In  her  distress,  she  planned  to  walk  to  the  lake  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
drown  there. 

On  the  night  before  the  day  that  she  planned  to  kill  herself,  she  cried  bitterly  in  her 
room.  She  realized  that  her  suicide  would  also  bring  shame  to  her  family,  but  it  still 
wouldn’t  be  as  bad  as  having  a  bastard  child.  Lisa  did  not  know  that  her  mother  also  had  a 
sleepless  night  and  overheard  her  daughter  crying. 

Khana  entered  Lisa’s  room,  sat  on  her  bed,  patted  her  on  the  head,  and  with  a 
pleading  tone,  she  said  to  her;  C£Listen  my  child,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  wrong,  but  you 
must  tell  me.  I  feel  that  you  have  a  secret  that  you  don’t  want  to  share  with  me.  However, 
I  am  your  mother.  I  must  know  in  order  to  help  you,  my  child.  Please  tell  me.” 

Lisa  sat  quietly  for  a  moment  and  thought.  She  suddenly  concluded  that  she  had 
reached  a  decision  and  she  should  tell  her  mother.  “I  might  as  well  let  my  mother  know 
why  I  have  decided  to  die,’  she  thought. 

‘T  am  pregnant,  mother,”  Lisa  cried. 

“You  are  what?”  asked  her  mother  with  a  scared  voice. 
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“What  you  just  heard.  I  am  pregnant,  mother.” 

“From  that  quiet  Saul?”  Khana  asked,  incredulously. 

“No  Mom,  Saul  is  a  perfect  gentlemen.” 

“With  whom  did  you  sleep  then,  with  Kolia?” 

“I  slept  with  no  one,  mother.  I  was  raped  by  Robert  that  Friday  afternoon  when  he 
took  me  home,”  cried  Lisa. 

“Where  was  that?”  Khana  asked,  in  shock. 

“He  pulled  the  team  into  the  woods.  I  tried  to  escape  but  he  caught  me  and 
threatened  me  with  a  knife  to  my  throat  and  I  froze.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  now?  We  would  have  put  him  in  jail!  Your  brother 
would  have  killed  him!”  cried  Khana  angrily. 

“Then  all  our  family  would  be  in  shame  and  my  brother  would  rot  in  jail.  The  best 
thing  to  save  the  family  from  shame  is  for  me  to  die,”  whispered  Lisa  sobbing. 

With  that  statement,  they  both  began  crying  harder.  A  little  while  later,  Khana 
suddenly  stopped  crying  and  stood  up  from  the  bed  at  once,  like  she  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  She  turned  to  Lisa  saying,  “Please  darling,  answer  a  most  important  question  for 
me!” 

Lisa  was  unable  to  control  herself,  but  her  crying  changed  into  a  restrained 
sobbing,  eager  to  hear  the  question. 

“That  happened  six  weeks  ago,  right,  Lisa?” 

“This  is  accurate,  mother.” 

“Would  you  consider  marrying  Saul,  Lisenka?” 

It  got  very  quiet.  Lisa  stopped  sobbing  and  Khana’ s  heart  pounded  fast,  anxiously 
awaiting  her  daughter’s  response.  Every  minute  seemed  like  an  eternity.  Lisa  thought  for  a 
moment  and  said  decisively,  “I  would  marry  Saul  if  he  would  marry  me  knowing  my 
condition.” 

“Are  you  insane,  Lisa?  What  man  would  marry  a  girl  who  is  pregnant  from  an 
other  man?”  asked  Khana,  confused. 

“The  man  who  loves  me  enough  and  believes  in  my  truth.  You,  mother,  taught  me 
all  of  my  life  to  be  honest  and  now,  you  want  me  to  lie?  I  cannot  do  it.” 

Khana  did  not  believe  that  Saul  would  want  to  become  the  father  of  someone 
else’s  child,  but  decided  to  give  in,  rather  than  forcing  her  daughter  to  take  the  desperate 
measures  she  had  been  planning. 

ccWell  Lisa,”  said  Khana  with  resignation.  “If  you  want  to  do  so,  go  ahead  and  tell 

him.” 

“When  Saul  comes  this  Saturday  evening  to  take  me  for  a  walk,  I  will  tell  him.” 

Gaining  some  hope,  Lisa  stopped  crying,  but  remained  sad.  Khana,  still  very 
nervous,  did  not  believe  that  Saul  would  accept  Lisa  for  a  wife  in  such  a  condition. 

On  that  Saturday  evening,  when  Saul  took  Lisa  for  a  walk,  he  noticed  that  she  had 
changed  a  lot.  He  was  happily  surprised.  He  had  worried  to  death  about  seeing  her  in  such 
poor  condition,  but  that  night  she  looked  much  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
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The  evening  was  a  chilly  one  in  the  first  week  of  November,  and  Lisa  wrapped 
herself  in  a  warm  coat.  The  streets  were  dark,  but  it  was  clear  enough  to  walk  by  the  light 
that  shone  from  the  windows  of  the  houses. 

“You  must  be  feeling  much  better?”  asked  Saul  with  such  tenderness  that  it 
warmed  her  heart. 

Lisa  decided  to  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  said  resolutely,  “I  may  even 
feel  good.  It  depends  on  an  answer  from  you,  Saul.” 

“On  my  answer?”  asked  Saul,  puzzled. 

“Yes,  on  your  answer,  Saul.” 

“Lisa,  you  could  ask  me  for  the  stars  in  the  sky  and  I  would  do  my  best  to  give 
them  to  you,”  Saul  assured  her  lovingly. 

“I  am  afraid  that  what  I  have  to  ask  you  may  chase  you  as  far  away  from  me  as  the 
stars,”  said  Lisa  sadly. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  sight.  Lisa  led  Saul  with  her  arm  under  his,  keeping  her 
head  down,  shielding  her  face  from  the  wind  as  she  was  occupied  with  troubled  thoughts. 

Saul,  bewildered  by  Lisa’s  last  statement,  asked  her  impatiently,  “Why  don’t  you 
ask  me  now,  Lisa?” 

Lisa  was  quiet  for  a  moment.  In  the  sky,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  moon  shown 
through  from  time  to  time,  as  some  clouds  floated  by,  obscuring  the  sky.  When  the  clouds 
moved  past,  some  stars  broke  through,  twinkling  with  a  lustrous  chill. 

The  wind  curled  the  smoke  that  came  of  the  chimneys  of  the  low  homes  on  Chelm 
Street,  where  most  of  the  town’s  Ukrainian  farmers  lived.  That  was  the  main  track  where 
the  Jewish  young  people  took  their  walks  in  the  evenings  and  on  holidays.  At  that  time, 
the  Ukrainians  were  very  good  to  the  Jewish  people. 

“Would  you  marry  me?”  came  the  question  from  Lisa. 

The  sudden  question  excited  Saul  so  much  that  he  was  not  positive  that  he  had 
heard  her  correctly.  He  was  unable  to  utter  a  sound  for  a  moment  and  then,  he  stopped, 
turned  his  head  to  her,  saying,  “If  I  heard  correctly,  you  must  have  known  my  answer  for  a 
long  time.  You,  Lisenka,  are  my  dream.  You  will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.” 
For  the  first  time,  he  leaned  down  and  kissed  her  face. 

“I  am  afraid,  dear  Saul,  when  I  tell  you  of  my  condition,  you  will  quickly  change 
your  mind,”  said  Lisa  sadly. 

Now  he  was  even  more  puzzled.  He  turned  to  face  her  and  look  her  in  the  eyes, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  them  clearly.  Then  he  touched  her  face  with  his  fingers  and  felt 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

At  that,  he  said  softly,  “Please  Lisa,  tell  me.  Don’t  rip  my  heart  apart,  darling.  I 
can’t  take  it  any  longer.  Please  tell  me.  I  want  to  have  you  as  my  wife  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  know  that.” 

“Even  if  I  am  pregnant,  Saul?” 

“What?” 

“You  heard  me,  Saul.” 

“How  did  that  happen?”  asked  Saul  in  a  distraught,  but  still  caring,  voice. 

“I  was  raped,  Saul,”  cried  Lisa. 

“By  whom?” 
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“By  Kurt’s  son,  Robert.  Six  weeks  ago,  when  his  father  asked  him  to  take  me 
home  for  the  Sabbath.  When  we  reached  the  road  that  passes  through  the  forest,  he  turned 
the  team  into  a  side  road,  and  when  I  tried  to  escape,  he  pulled  out  a  knife  and  held  it  at 
my  throat.”  Lisa  was  unable  to  say  anything  anymore.  Tears  ran  from  her  face  like  a 
fountain. 

Saul,  as  if  he  was  talking  to  himself,  said,  “Why  is  it  that  the  same  people  who 
hate  us,  want  to  rape  our  women?”  At  the  same  time,  he  turned  to  Lisa  and  put  his  arm 
around  her  shoulder,  pulled  her  close  to  him,  and  whispered  in  her  ear;  “I  do  not  love  you 
one  milligram  less,  Lisa.  It  will  be  our  secret  and  I  will  be  a  good  father  to  the  child.  Next 
Saturday  night  will  be  our  wedding.”  With  that,  he  kissed  her  again. 

“Please  Saul  dear,”  she  said,  much  happier,  “repeat  that.” 

Saul  did  just  that  with  a  joyous  tone. 

“Mazel  tov!”  exclaimed  Lisa,  kissing  him  on  his  lips.  Her  mood  had  suddenly 
changed  completely. 

“My  darling  groom,”  said  Lisa,  still  crying,  this  time  out  of  happiness  for  getting 
such  an  understanding  man  for  a  husband.  “Let’s  go  home  quickly  and  tell  mother.  There 
is  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  For  a  start,  after  the  wedding,  we  will  have  my  room  to  live  in.” 

They  rushed  home,  where  Khana  was  waiting  for  news,  shivering  with  excitement. 
She  could  not  believe  that  Saul  would  marry  Lisa  in  that  condition.  Her  face  broke  out 
with  a  smile  when  she  saw  the  glow  of  happiness  on  their  faces  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
house. 

“Mazel  tov!”  cried  Lisa  as  she  embraced  her  mother.  Khana  kissed  them  both  and 
she  too  cried  with  happiness. 

The  next  evening,  Saul’s  parents  sat  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Glus  home.  They 
were  happy  that  their  son  was  finally  getting  married.  A  few  close  relatives  of  the  families, 
plus  the  Rabbi  of  the  town,  an  elderly  respectable  man  with  a  long  gray  beard  sat  around 
the  table  too  and  tnoim  (traditional  engagement  agreement)  was  performed.  At  the  end, 
the  Rabbi  read  the  writ,  in  which  traditional  marriage  conditions  were  listed,  all  the 
obligations  of  the  groom  to  his  future  wife,  and  the  date  of  the  wedding  for  the  next 
Saturday  evening. 

When  the  female  relatives  heard  the  date  of  the  wedding,  they  examined  Lisa’s 
tummy  with  their  eyes  and  whispered  to  each  other,  “Saul  is  not  such  a  tzadik  (righteous 
person)  as  people  think.” 

At  the  wedding,  just  like  at  the  engagement,  Lisa  smiled  at  the  guests.  However, 
the  smile  was  not  entirely  sincere.  She  also  concealed  the  trauma  of  the  rape,  which 
remained  in  her  soul. 

The  guests  enjoyed  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  goodies  that  Khana  and  Lisa 
managed  to  prepare  during  the  week.  They  stayed  up  late  each  night  since  during  the 
daytime,  they  were  very  busy  at  the  store. 

There  was  no  music  and  the  Khupah  (canopy)  ritual  was  performed  in  the  house. 
After  the  wedding  ceremony,  everyone  gathered  at  the  tables  in  the  dining  room,  which 
were  covered  with  white  cloths  and  many  candles,  lit  to  brighten  the  festivity. 

The  guests  sat  in  separate  groups.  The  Rabbi  and  Saul’s  father,  together  with 
several  Hasidic  relatives,  were  sitting  around  the  groom  and  discussed  Torah.  Zalman  and 
several  other  plain  men,  relatives  of  both  sides,  sat  separately  and  talked  about 
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miracle-making  Rebbes  (Hasidic  leaders).  The  women  were  also  split  into  two  groups;  the 
younger  ones  were  sitting  at  a  table  with  the  bride  and  the  elders  were  sitting  with  the 
mothers  of  the  new  couple.  They  were  laughing  and  having  tiny  sips  of  homemade  wine 
from  time  to  time,  wishing  the  makhuteinestes  (mothers-in-law)  “Mazel  tov”  and  kissing 
them  affectionately.  The  younger  women  congregated  around  the  bride,  talking  about 
furniture,  linens,  pillows,  and  bedrooms. 

The  celebration  ended  very  late  at  night  and  Saul’s  parents  returned  home  without 
their  son  for  the  first  time  in  thirty-two  years. 

The  newlyweds  spent  their  first  night  together  in  Lisa’s  room,  which  had  been 
fixed  up  as  temporary  accommodations. 

Although  Lisa’s  first  sexual  experience  had  been  terrifying  and  painful,  and  Saul 
had  never  slept  with  a  woman  before,  both  of  them  had  the  sweetest  experience  of  their 
lives. 

The  next  morning,  the  newlyweds  slept  later  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  Khana,  her 
husband,  and  their  son  brought  the  house  in  order.  Officially,  the  store  was  closed  on 
Sundays  and  not  many  customers  showed  up  through  the  back  door,  so  they  had  time  to 
talk  about  the  nice  wedding.  When  the  newlyweds  got  up,  there  were  smiles  and  kisses 
again.  Both  Lisa  and  Saul  looked  relaxed  and  happy. 

With  every  passing  day,  Lisa’s  love  for  Saul  grew  stronger.  Saul  treated  Lisa  if  she 
was  a  queen  and  she  appreciated  it.  Her  trauma  seemed  to  crumble  into  fragments  and 
slowly  fade  with  each  new  day.  Lisa  became  affectionate  towards  the  child  growing  in  her 
belly. 

Lisa’s  wedding  also  brought  luck  to  her  brother.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  girl,  a 
relative,  who  attended  the  wedding.  They  were  married  shortly  after  and  moved  into  her 
parents’  home. 

Later,  when  Lisa  and  Saul  were  ready  to  move  into  an  apartment,  Khana  insisted 
that  they  continue  living  with  them.  “Lisenka,”  pleaded  Khana,  “stay  here  with  us.  There  is 
enough  room  here  for  all  of  us.  If  you  would  like  to  have  more  privacy,  we  could  remodel 
two  rooms  of  the  warehouse.  Here,  I  will  also  be  able  to  help  you  with  the  baby.” 

“But  mother,  I  was  planing  to  buy  a  sewing  machine  to  help  Saul  with  the 
income,”  argued  Lisa. 

“Listen  Lisenka,  here  you  don’t  have  to  pay  any  rent  and  we  will  buy  you  a  sewing 
machine  as  a  wedding  gift.” 

Shortly  after  their  wedding,  Saul  returned  to  his  usual  routine,  rushing  out  of  the 
house  in  the  early  morning  to  give  lessons.  At  that  time,  in  a  shtetle  like  Matzeev,  no  one 
even  considered  honeymoon  vacations. 

Saul  might  have  had  a  better  income  if  he  had  worked  at  his  mother’s  store,  but,  as 
his  mother  said,  he  was  not  “cut  out  for  business.”  However,  a  short  while  later,  an 
elementary  Hebrew  school  opened  in  the  town  and  Saul  accepted  a  teaching  position 
there.  He  still  continued  some  of  his  private  lessons  and  they  had  sufficient  income  to  live 
well  according  to  the  standards  of  the  shtetle. 

The  Gondsowskis  were  pleased  about  Lisa’s  marriage  and  visited  them  often.  They 
shopped  for  groceries  in  the  store,  sold  them  grain,  and  Katia  brought  work  for  Lisa.  Katia 
also  brought  along  Yadviga  Pomiakov  because  Yadviga  wanted  new  clothes  for  her  trip  to 
Khelm. 
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It  seemed  from  Yadviga’s  behavior  that  she  had  changed  her  opinion  about  the 
Jews.  She  often  smiled  at  Lisa,  however,  inside,  her  hatred  toward  the  Jews  was  the  same 
as  Mariska’s. 

Viera,  in  her  nun’s  attire  would  also  go  to  visit  Lisa  often,  although  there  was 
nothing  at  the  store  for  her  to  shop  for.  Everything  was  arranged  through  the  Mother 
Superior.  However,  it  was  a  nice  walk  from  the  monastery  and  back  and  Viera  enjoyed  it. 
As  much  as  Viera  did  want  to  visit  with  the  Glus  family,  whom  she  considered  good 
friends,  and  as  much  as  she  was  honest  and  sincere  in  her  heart  to  everyone,  she  was  still  a 
very  young  woman  whose  heart  was  aglow  with  the  feelings  she  carried  for  Daniel.  She 
knew  that  every  so  often  Daniel  wrote  to  the  Glus  family,  and  she  was  eager  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  letters. 

The  letters  Daniel  wrote  to  her  parents  were  handed  to  her  to  read.  They  usually 
carried  the  same  typical  news;  all  about  his  work  and  his  learning.  She  knew  what  was  in 
those  letters,  even  before  they  were  opened. 

They  contained  the  same  contents,  like,  “Dear  Great  one,  I  received  your  letter  and 
I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  also  thank  you  so  much  for  inviting  me  for  a 
visit,  but,  to  my  great  sorrow,  I  must  delay  it  for  a  while.  Please  forgive  me.  I  am  very 
much  involved  with  my  schoolwork,  and  also  on  the  farm  which  is  producing  much  more 
now  than  before.  No,  I  don’t  have  any  social  life.  It  is  a  sacrifice  for  my  desire  to  become 
an  animal  doctor.  Life  is  a  study  and  I  love  it,  even  with  the  misfortune  I  have  suffered.  I 
can  only  speculate  how  much  happier  I  would  have  been  without  such  tragedy.  I  love  you 
all  with  all  my  heart  and  please  give  my  best  to  the  one  who  I  will  adore  forever.  With 
respect  and  admiration,  Daniel.” 

At  one  time,  when  Daniel  lived  with  the  Glus  family,  Viera  thought  that  Lisa  might 
capture  the  heart  of  Daniel.  Viera  realized  how  beautiful  Lisa  was  and  that  men  love 
blondes.  She  felt  that  destiny  had  played  a  trick  on  these  two  ladies;  the  lady  of  Jewish 
parents  was  blonde,  and  the  one  of  Polish  descent,  brunette.  Viera  harbored  feelings  of 
jealousy  toward  Lisa  during  the  time  that  Daniel  and  Lisa  lived  under  one  roof. 

After  Lisa  got  married  and  later,  when  her  pregnancy  showed,  Viera  let  of  her 
jealousy  and  often  went  to  see  how  Lisa  was  doing. 

Once,  in  a  friendly  conversation  between  the  two  young  ladies,  the  subject  of 
Daniel  came  up.  Viera  remarked,  ”He  is  so  handsome,  well  behaved  and  learned,  why 
haven’t  those  German  girls  gotten  a  hold  of  him?  I  just  don’t  understand  it.” 

“I  do.  Sister  Viera,”  Lisa  said,  smiling. 

“You  do  Lisa?  Then  tell  me,  what  is  the  reason?” 

“Because,  Sister  Viera,  he  loves  only  one  girl  and  he  will  love  her  forever.  I  know 
that  he  could  not  ever  share  his  love  with  someone  else.” 

“She  must  be  one  lucky  girl,  Lisa,”  said  Viera,  surprised.  Viera  did  not  think  that 
Daniel  would  have  shared  their  secret  with  Lisa. 

“The  lucky  girl  is  the  lovely  sister,  Hrabinka  Viera  Gondsowski,”  said  Lisa, 

smiling. 

Viera  blushed.  Her  face  turned  beet-red. 

“And  how  do  you  know  that  Lisa?”  asked  Viera,  at  a  loss  for  any  other  response. 

“Through  quite  a  bit  of  pain  and  suffering.  Sister  Viera,”  Lisa  said  seriously. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Lisa?  Please  tell  me,”  Viera  implored  her. 
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“I  did  not  know  for  a  long  time.  Sister.  I  adored  him  and  pursued  him  relentlessly. 
Tell  me  Sister,  what  girl  would  not?” 

“One  evening,  when  we  were  both  alone  in  the  house,  I  tried  to  flirt  with  him  and 
he  avoided  me  as  if  I  was  a  pest.  I  was  crushed.  I  tried  to  kiss  him  and  he  would  not  even 
kiss  me  back.  Then,  I  asked  him,  ‘Daniel,  am  I  ugly  or  weird?  Why  are  you  shying  away 
from  me  like  that?’  ‘You  are  not  ugly  and  not  weird,’  he  said.  ‘You  are  beautiful  and  the 
man  who  will  marry  you  will  be  a  very  lucky  one.  I  love  you  very  much,’  he  added,  ‘but 
like  a  sister.’  ‘Why  not  as  a  lover?’  I  asked.  ‘Because  I  am  deeply  in  love  with  another 
girl,’  he  said  firmly.” 

“When  I  asked  him  who  the  lucky  girl  was,  he  asked  me  to  promise  him  to  keep  it 
a  secret  and  then  he  told  me  how  much  he  loved  you.  Sister  Viera.  From  then  on,  I 
decided  to  become  his  sister,  since  he  does  not  have  any.” 

After  Lisa  finished  telling  her  story,  Viera  stood  up  from  her  seat,  embraced  Lisa, 
and  kissed  her  many  times  on  her  cheeks.  Then  she  busied  herself  with  her  tea,  to  give  her 
time  to  dry  up  her  tears. 

Back  at  the  monastery,  after  she  entered  her  room,  she  knelt  in  front  of  her  statue 
of  Mother  and  Son  and  prayed  that  Daniel’s  love  for  her  shall  never  be  extinguished.  It 
seemed  that  the  spark  of  love  that  glowed  strongly  in  Daniel’s  heart  answered  her  prayers. 


And,  so  is  the  world,  someone’s  misfortune  can  become  another's  fortune.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Graff  Pomiakov,  the  Graffina  Yadviga  Pomiakov  was  unable 
to  bear  the  loneliness.  Although  she  had  servants  and  maids,  she  always  treated  them  like 
at  garbage.  Yadviga  knew  that  her  friends  continued  to  have  parties  as  before,  but  as  a 
single  woman,  a  widow  in  mourning,  she  was  needed  there  like  a  fifth  wheel  on  a  wagon. 
She  decided  to  move  back  to  her  parents’  home,  near  Khelm,  where  she  had  many 
acquaintances.  Her  parents  also  insisted  that  she  return  home.  She  knew  that  her  wealthy 
parents  were  able  to  support  her,  but  she  wanted  to  have  plenty  of  her  own  money.  For 
that  reason,  she  wanted  to  sell  the  estate,  but,  because  it  was  shortly  after  the  war,  she 
could  not  find  a  quick  buyer  with  the  millions  she  was  asking  for  it. 

Yadviga  went  to  Count  Gondsowski  for  advice.  He  told  her  that  the  rich 
landowners  would  not  be  interested  because  they  had  enough  land,  and  no  peasant  had 
that  kind  of  money  to  purchase  the  estate  in  its  entirety.  If  she  wanted  to  raise  money  for 
the  journey,  she  should  sell  parts  of  land  to  the  peasants  and  let  the  manager  have 
oversight  of  the  estate  until  later,  when  one  buyer  might  show  up. 

Yadviga  liked  the  idea  and,  when  she  wrote  to  her  parents  about  it,  they  liked  it 
too.  At  that  time,  a  newspaper  came  from  the  big  city  of  Kovel,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to 
advertise  there,  since  the  peasants  did  not  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  The  Count 
suggested  that  she  could  have  Zalman  handle  the  contacts  with  the  peasants.  As  much  as 
she  hated  the  Jews,  she  would  not  refuse  to  be  helped  by  one.  She  asked  the  Count  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  help  her  and  handle  the  whole  matter,  and  he  agreed.  The  Count  then 
sent  for  Zalman  to  come  over  and  Zalman  rushed  to  obey  the  Count's  wish. 
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On  the  next  day,  when  the  Count  and  Zalman  were  sitting  at  the  Count’s  dining 
room  and  having  tea,  the  Count  told  Zalman,  “You  Zelko,  have  a  chance  to  make  a  decent 
commission.  You  know  all  the  peasants  in  the  area.  Your  assignment  is  to  see  if  any  of  the 
wealthier  farmers  would  be  willing  to  purchase  some  of  the  fine  land  from  the  Pomiakov 
estate.  Those  who  are  ready  to  buy,  tell  them  that  the  Graffina  is  asking  only  five  hundred 
zlotes  per  desiantin  (approximately  2.3/4  acres)  and  bring  them  to  me.” 

“I  thank  you,  Panie  Hrabia.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  me.  I 
will  do  my  best,”  said  Zalman  with  respect  and  appreciation. 

“I  know  that  you  will,  Zelko,”  the  Count  said  with  confidence. 

“I  will  start  right  away,  your  honor,”  said  Zalman,  and  he  was  ready  to  move 
immediately. 

“Don’t  rush  Zelko,”  said  the  Count  smiling.  ‘"Finish  your  tea,  and  good  luck.” 

Zalman  left  the  Count  with  a  cheerful  heart.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  earn  a  large 
commission  and  make  many  farmers  very  happy  at  the  same  time. 

Zalman  went  from  there  to  his  first  prospect,  a  wealthy  farmer  from  the  village  of 
Godowich,  named  Pieter.  Pieter  was  a  short  and  husky  man,  the  only  one  in  the  village 
who  wore  a  long  black  beard.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  teenagers  who  helped  with  the  farm  work.  Pieter  was  considered  as 
the  wealthiest  farmer  in  the  village  by  all  of  the  peasants.  His  large  farm  was  scattered 
across  different  sections  of  the  village.  Pieter  had  always  dreamed  of  changing  his  land 
into  one  large  parcel,  which  would  make  their  workload  much  easier. 

Zalman’s  proposal  allowed  him  to  make  his  dream  became  a  reality.  Zalman 
explained  his  plan  to  Pieter  to  help  him  sell  his  land  to  the  farmers  who  bordered  with  his 
land,  and  with  the  money  he  raised,  he  could  purchase  double  the  amount  of  better  land  in 
one  parcel  of  the  Pomiakov  estate. 

Then  Zalman  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  scribbled 
numbers.  Pieter,  who  was  illiterate,  looked  on  seriously  and  waited  for  Zalman’s 
explanation. 

“You  see,  Pieter,  the  Graffina  is  asking  five  hundred  zlotes  per  desiantin.  One 
hundred  desiantin  will  come  to  fifty  thousand  zlotes.  You  can  easily  get  that  much  for 
your  land.” 

“But,  Zelko,  I  also  want  twenty  desiantin  of  forest  in  the  back  of  the  land.  I  would 
like  to  build  a  house,  the  bams  and  stable  from  the  timber  there,”  demanded  Pieter. 

“Well,”  said  Zalman,  “it  could  be  arranged.  The  Graffina  may  ask  a  little  more  for 
the  forest  land,  but  we  can  probably  bargain  with  her  since  you  are  the  first  buyer.  If  you 
are  willing  to  move  now,  you  could  choose  the  best,  maybe  even  the  land  near  the  road 
from  Olesk  to  Trowishch,”  assured  Zalman. 

Pieter’s  wife  was  also  sitting  near  the  table  listening,  but  a  woman  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  men’s  business. 

“Zelko,  you  are  a  good  man.  I  like  the  whole  thing  very  much,”  said  Pieter  with  an 
excited  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

Pieter’s  words  gave  Zalman  the  feeling  of  authority  and  he  said,  “What  you  should 
do  now  is  go  to  the  Hrabia  Gondsowski,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sales.  Tell  him  what  you 
want  and  give  him  a  deposit  in  order  to  secure  the  deal  for  you.  Then,  I  will  go  to  the 
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farmers  bordering  your  land  and  tell  them  that  you  are  selling.  I  am  positive  that  each  of 
them  will  come  running  to  you  to  purchase  the  parcels  of  your  land  that  lie  near  them.” 

Zalman  deeply  involved  himself  in  helping  with  the  transactions.  If  a  farmer  wanted 
to  buy  land  and  did  not  immediately  have  the  cash,  Zalman  would  take  him  to  a  private 
lender  in  town  where,  for  a  reasonable  interest,  he  could  get  a  loan  to  pay  off  over  several 
years. 

All  the  arrangements  of  Pieter's  deals  and  the  others,  were  completed  late  in  the 
autumn  and  in  the  following  spring,  Pieter,  with  the  help  of  his  family  and  some  hired  help, 
began  building  his  new  home  and  the  other  buildings  on  the  new  property,  which  he  and 
all  of  his  family  loved. 

For  the  deals  Zalman  had  arranged,  he  received  commissions  from  the  Count.  They 
were  not  large  commissions,  but  it  was  a  much  better  deal  than  going  around  to  the 
farmers  to  purchase  pigs  and  horsehair  when  the  competition  was  rough. 

Khana’s  grocery  store  at  the  house  profited  from  it  the  most.  The  farmers  were  so 
happy  with  the  transactions  Zalman  helped  them  with  that  they  became  loyal  customers  at 
the  store.  They  even  brought  along  their  friends  to  purchase  goods  there.  Suddenly,  more 
shelves  were  needed  to  store  more  merchandise.  Zalman  and  his  son  had  very  little  time  to 
go  to  the  villages  for  business,  since  they  had  to  help  out  Khana  with  the  flourishing 
business  at  home. 

The  farmers  kept  bringing  farm  products  in  exchange  for  the  articles  they  needed 
on  the  farms.  The  business  at  the  Glus  home  improved  to  the  point  that,  when  the  auctions 
were  held  on  Wednesdays,  farmers  had  to  wait  for  hours  at  the  Glus’  store  in  order  to  get 
attention.  Even  the  Graffina  Yadviga  started  to  come  there  with  the  Gondsowskis.  She 
felt  obliged  to  Zalman  for  helping  her  sell  the  land  and  no  longer  objected  to  Lisa  coming 
to  sew  dresses  for  her,  in  preparation  to  move  to  Khelm.  Of  course,  it  was  not  because  she 
had  had  a  change  of  heart  regarding  her  hatred  of  Jews,  but  she  was  no  longer  frightened 
that  her  husband  would  pay  attention  to  the  Jewish  blonde.  The  Jewish  blonde,  however, 
was  unable  to  leave  home  because  the  store  required  much  of  Lisa’s  time. 
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Chapter  Five 

Robert  and  Kolia  Join  the  Bandits 

On  a  late  winter  afternoon,  when  a  strong  frost  dominated  life  in  the  west  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  snow  glared  like  crushed  diamonds  from  roofs  and  naked  trees,  Kurt 
Shmidh,  who  during  the  day  attended  many  chores  at  the  estate,  returned  to  his  home.  The 
stiff  frozen  snow  on  the  ground  screeched  gratingly  under  his  heavy  boots.  Even  though 
his  hands  were  in  woolen  gloves,  they  were  still  not  warm,  and  his  whole  body  ached, 
yearning  for  some  warmth  and  rest. 

The  door  of  his  home  was  frozen  to  the  threshold  and  screeched  loudly  when  he 
opened  it.  A  hot  wave  struck  at  him  from  the  inside  and  fogged  his  glasses  completely.  He 
had  to  remove  them  immediately  and  clean  them  with  a  towel.  For  just  a  moment,  he  felt 
comfortable  and  safe  from  the  biting  frost.  A  happy  smile  rested  on  his  face,  almost 
laughing  at  the  defeated  cold  weather.  However,  he  wondered  why  Matilda  was  not  there 
to  greet  him  as  she  always  did  when  he  returned  from  work.  He  was  also  accustomed  to 
having  Matilda  help  him  remove  his  heavy  coat  and  boots. 

“Matilda  darling,  where  are  you?”  Kurt  called  loudly.  Instead  of  an  answer,  a  loud 
cry  came  from  the  master  bedroom.  When  he  rushed  in  there,  he  found  her  in  bed  in  a 
horrible  condition. 

“What  is  the  matter  Matilda  darling?”  Kurt  asked  her,  distressed  at  seeing  his  wife 
in  such  shape. 

“Oh  Kurt,”  she  cried.  “We  have  big,  big  troubles!” 

“Is  it  Robert?”  asked  Kurt,  aggravated. 

“It  has  to  be  him!”  cried  Matilda  bitterly. 

“Please  tell  me  already,  what  did  he  do  this  time?” 

“All  my  jewelry  is  gone.  He  broke  the  lock  off  the  chest  drawer,”  cried  Matilda. 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  him,  Matilda?” 

“Because  none  of  the  other  drawers  were  touched  and  nothing  else  is  missing. 
Robert  knew  that  I  was  visiting  the  Hrabina,  and  he  knew  where  the  jewelry  was.  It  is  not 
that  the  items  were  that  valuable,  I  am  upset  because  the  pieces  were  heirlooms  and  have 
been  our  family  for  generations  and  you  know  it  Kurt.” 

“I  should  have  listened  to  my  father  and  stayed  home!”  admitted  Kurt  for  the  first 
time,  frustrated  and  full  of  anger  and  as  distraught  as  his  wife  was. 

This  tragic  episode  happened  in  the  winter  of  1925,  over  five  years  after  Kurt  had 
made  the  move.  There  had  already  been  many  times  that  he  felt  he  had  made  a  wrong 
decision,  but  that  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  openly  admitted  it. 

Actually,  he  was  pleased  with  the  job.  It  was  just  as  he  had  first  imagined  it  would 
be  when  Daniel  told  him  about  the  managing  position.  The  pay  was  fine.  They  made  a  nice 
living.  Matilda  worked  only  around  the  house  and  in  the  garden  in  the  summer  time,  and 
she  loved  it.  They  had  saved  some  money  to  buy  land  there.  However,  their  hope  that 
Robert  would  maintain  a  job  at  the  estate,  change  his  ways,  and  stop  running  around  with 
bad  company,  disillusioned  him  and  destroyed  all  of  the  gains. 
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During  the  first  two  years  at  the  estate,  Robert  filled  his  function  as  a  supply 
carrier  sluggishly.  When  he  was  sent  to  the  city,  he  would  waste  his  time  looking  at  the 
show  windows.  He  had  a  taste  for  lavish  things,  but  never  had  enough  money  to  purchase 
them.  He  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  having  the  things  he  desired.  He  was  sure  that  some 
day,  he  would  have  all  of  these  lavish  things  he  wished  to  have. 

The  Count  knew  about  Robert’s  lazy  nature,  but,  since  he  was  satisfied  with 
Kurt’s  performance,  he  overlooked  it  and  never  mentioned  it  to  Robert  or  his  father. 

Kurt  also  knew  that  Robert  was  killing  time  in  the  city  and  talked  to  him  about  it, 
to  no  avail.  As  time  went  on,  Robert  began  disappearing  for  several  days  at  a  time.  His 
mother  pleaded  with  him  to  stop  his  wrongdoings,  but  her  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Robert 
was  always  penniless  because  he  lost  his  earnings  playing  black-  jack.  He  played  with  the 
peasants  in  the  villages  and  they  always  seemed  to  be  better  players. 

Robert  and  the  young  Hrabia,  Kolia,  became  close  friends.  They  played  cards  with 
the  wealthier  peasants  at  first,  and  after,  secretly,  with  the  members  of  Yurko’s  gang. 

The  two  of  them  were  perfect  losers,  and  in  time,  owed  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
bandits  due  to  gambling  on  credit.  Yurko  asked  them  to  become  informers  for  the  gang, 
so  they  could  stay  a  step  ahead  of  the  police  in  the  area.  In  return  for  this  favor,  Yurko, 
not  only  erased  their  debt,  but  also  gave  to  them  more  money  to  gamble  with. 

That  was  a  very  profitable  time  for  the  bandits.  During  this  period,  many  peasant 
men  who  had  gone  to  America  before  the  war  to  make  some  money  to  bring  home  to  their 
families  were  returning.  Because  most  of  them  were  illiterate,  communications  with  their 
families  were  minimal  or  nonexistent.  They  did  not  know  about  the  bandits  or  the 
robberies  in  the  area,  and  when  they  returned  with  their  savings  to  fulfill  their  dreams,  they 
fell  prey  to  the  bandits. 

The  bandits  used  the  American  dollars  they  stole  to  play  cards,  buy  whiskey,  and, 
sometimes,  to  buy  women.  Most  of  the  money,  they  kept  hidden  in  secret  places. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  zlota,  the  Polish  government  forbade  the  use 
of  American  dollars  in  the  country.  Of  course,  it  did  not  stop  the  bandits  from  getting 
anything  they  wanted  for  American  dollars.  The  ban  of  American  currency  created  a  black 
market  and  inflated  the  zlota.  It  harmed  the  government  policy,  but  it  helped  many  poor 
people  who  were  getting  help  from  relatives  in  America  in  dollars  in  concealed  packages. 
Actually,  the  black  market  helped  the  economy  since  the  recipients  of  the  American  dollars 
had  more  money  to  spend  on  goods. 


After  Robert  stole  the  jewelry  from  his  home,  he  never  returned.  For  a  time,  his 
parents  did  not  know  of  his  whereabouts,  and  after  he  did  not  show  up  for  several  weeks, 
they  were  worried  to  death. 

At  first,  they  were  upset  about  his  having  stolen  the  jewelry  and  they  did  not  talk 
about  him.  But,  after  a  while,  they  began  to  miss  him.  Matilda  was  the  first  to  moan  loudly 
and  asked  her  husband;  “Why  don’t  you  ask  the  Count?  Kolia  must  know  where  he  is.” 

The  same  thing  had  happened  to  the  Gondsowskis;  Kolia  had  not  been  home  for 
the  same  period.  Katia  had  asked  her  husband;  “Why  don’t  you  ask  Kurt?  Robert  must 
know  where  Kolia  is.” 
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Robert  stole  the  jewelry  to  save  his  life.  He  owed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  gang 
member  from  a  card  game,  and  the  bandit  demanded  it,  or  else... 

Yurko,  the  gang  leader,  saw  a  bright  future  for  Robert  as  a  gang  member,  and 
Robert  had  already  talked  to  him  about  his  willingness  to  join  the  gang.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  among  his  gang  members,  Yurko  suggested  that  Robert  should  pay  off  his  debt  to 
the  other  member  first. 

When  Kolia  learned  that  his  close  friend,  Robert,  was  joining  the  gang,  he  decided 
to  join  too.  In  his  opinion,  that  would  be  a  good  way  for  him  to  be  on  his  own  and  not 
have  to  go  to  his  father  for  handouts  anymore.  He  was  convinced  that  he  would  do  much 
better  with  the  gang,  and  he  was  also  getting  tired  of  the  peasant  girl  in  the  village,  who, 
by  that  time,  was  raising  his  three  children.  He  envied  the  bandits  who  slept  with  many 
women,  and  he  also  looked  forward  to  a  better  life  of  drinking  and  playing  cards.  Most  of 
all,  the  two  were  eager  for  exciting  adventures. 

Robert  also  liked  the  shiny  handguns  hanging  in  the  bandit's  holsters,  and  their 
golden  watches  hanging  from  the  pockets  of  their  vests  on  long,  golden  chains  that  they 
pilfered  from  the  men  returning  from  America. 

Several  years  earlier,  before  Kolia  had  joined  the  bandits,  his  parents  had  given  him 
such  a  watch,  but  he  had  lost  it  in  a  card  game.  Still,  his  father  gave  him  money  whenever 
he  asked  for  it.  His  father  always  pleaded  with  him  to  help  lead  the  estate,  to  no  avail. 
Instead,  he  disclaimed  the  wealth  in  exchange  for  the  excitement  of  joining  the  robbers. 
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With  every  year  that  passed  after  the  war,  the  Gondsowskis  got  richer.  The  Count 
raised  hundreds  of  cattle  for  the  beef  market  and  sold  lots  of  grain  and  timber.  Most  of  his 
money  landed  in  the  bank  of  Switzerland. 

At  that  time,  it  was  not  only  the  Gondsowskis;  all  the  large  landowners  were 
getting  richer.  However,  most  of  them  spent  their  money  gambling  in  casinos  in  Monte 
Carlo,  Monaco,  or  on  opulent  living  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  When  they  were  home, 
they  also  lived  a  lavish  life.  They  always  liked  to  show  off.  When  they  went  to  the 
Matzeev  post  office,  they  drove  landaus  hitched  to  three  pairs  of  the  finest  horses.  They 
also  brought  servants  with  them  to  shine  their  shoes  when  they  stepped  down  from  their 
landaus. 

Some  of  them  even  had  a  few  dogs  trained  to  jump  in  front  of  their  horses  when 
they  were  galloping  through  the  main  street  of  the  city.  It  looked  like  a  circus  to  the 
townspeople  who  rushed  out  from  their  stores  and  workshops,  to  see  the  wonderful 
procession.  Also,  the  pretentious  parties  they  presented  to  their  friends  were  a  fantastic 
display  of  wealth. 

Although  the  Gondsowskis  repaid  them  with  nice  parties,  they  never  flaunted  their 
wealth.  A  team  of  nice  horses  that  looked  rich  to  the  peasants,  but  cheap  to  the  other 
wealthy  landowners  pulled  their  landau.  The  Gondsowskis  cared  very  little  about  the 
opinions  of  the  other  rich  landowners,  and  did  not  live  their  style  to  save  money;  it  was 
simply  the  style  they  liked. 

With  all  of  their  riches,  the  Gondsowskis  were  not  as  happy  as  one  might  think. 
Although  they  loved  each  other  dearly,  their  children  caused  them  disappointment.  They 
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admired  their  daughter  for  being  a  nun,  but  it  was  not  what  they  had  hoped.  They  had 
always  dreamed  of  seeing  her  married  with  a  family. 

They  had  mixed  feelings  about  their  son  before  he  had  joined  the  bandits.  They 
knew  that  he  was  living  with  a  girlfriend  and  had  three  children,  and  that  he  played  cards 
and  drank,  but  they  hoped  that  some  day,  he  would  wake  up  and  change  his  life  for  the 
better.  They  hoped  that  he  would  marry  that  girl,  stop  the  heavy  drinking  and  gambling, 
and  return  to  his  roll  of  a  Hrabia. 

The  Gondsowskis  also  knew  that  behind  their  backs,  the  elite  were  talking  about 
their  son,  and  that  their  gossip  was  intensifying  sharply,  and  it  hurt.  It  had  not  hurt  them 
before  when  they  gossiped  about  their  son  living  with  a  peasant  girl  who  belonged  to  a 
different  religion  and  nationality.  The  girl  was  Ukrainian  and  belonged  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Gondsowskis  were  liberal  people,  the  only  rich  landowners  who 
had  Ukrainians  and  Jews  as  friends. 

The  other  rich  landowners  did  some  business  usually  with  one  Jew  who  they 
always  called  Moshka.  Every  rich  landowner  had  his  own  Moshka  whom  he  trusted  and 
believed  to  be  the  most  honest  man  in  the  world. 

The  Count  did  not  have  any  Moshka.  He  dealt  with  many  Jewish  people  and 
trusted  them.  He  dealt  with  Jewish  cattle  dealers,  grain  buyers,  mill  owners,  artisans  and 
builders.  Some  of  the  dealings  involved  large  sums  of  money,  but  he  never  worried  that  he 
would  not  get  paid  on  time.  He  very  seldom  made  written  contracts  with  them  and  the 
trust  was  mutual. 

He  never  forgot  his  friend,  Saul  Straus,  Daniel’s  father,  and  he  still  missed  him  a 
lot.  The  Count  cared  for  Daniel.  He  felt  obligated  to  him  like  a  father.  On  his  way  back 
from  Switzerland  once,  he  made  an  effort  to  stop  and  see  Daniel  in  Germany.  That  was  in 
the  beginning  of  1925,  and  Daniel  was  already  established  as  a  veterinary  doctor.  He  had 
his  own  small  hospital  that  the  owner  of  the  estate,  Herr  Shults,  built  for  him.  It  included  a 
small  apartment  adjacent  to  the  hospital. 

The  Count  also  visited  Kurt's  parents  and  related  to  them  regards  from  their  son 
and  family.  Daniel  also  introduced  Count  Gondsowski  to  Herr  Shults,  and  all  of  them, 
especially  Daniel,  were  pleased  with  the  Count’s  visit.  Hans  Shmidh  skipped  asking  about 
his  son  and  asked  about  his  grandson  instead.  Daniel  was  the  interpreter.  The  Count  was 
very  diplomatic  about  Robert  and  replied,  “I  don’t  see  him  very  often.” 

&&&&&&&& 
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The  peasants  who  believed  in  and  feared  devils,  feared  the  bandits  even  more. 
Because  of  that,  the  bandits  had  all  the  fun  they  wanted  to  have.  When  they  entered  the 
house  of  a  peasant  family,  the  women  raised  their  dresses  and  the  men  ran  to  serve  them 
whiskey. 

During  the  summertime,  the  bandits  roamed  around  without  any  fear.  Their 
hideouts  were  the  khutors  (isolated  farms)  near  the  big  forests.  They  posted  a  steady 
watch.  If  there  was  a  signal  that  the  police  were  coming,  they  escaped  into  the  forest.  The 
police  were  afraid  to  enter  and  get  caught  by  an  ambush. 
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In  the  wintertime  when  the  snow  was  immutable,  life  was  more  difficult  for  them 
because  the  police  could  easily  track  them.  In  order  to  learn  the  movement  of  the  police, 
they  deployed  the  farmers  as  spies,  to  keep  a  step  ahead  of  the  steady  search  by  the  police 
to  locate  them. 

The  bandits  managed  to  sleep  in  the  khutors  during  the  day,  and  their  robberies, 
sexual  escapades;  drinking  and  card  playing  were  performed  at  night. 

The  police  did  not  dare  to  follow  them  to  a  khutor  at  night,  concerned  that  they 
might  lose  many  of  their  men  in  a  battle  with  the  bandits  in  the  dark.  This  situation  allowed 
the  bandits  to  become  the  kings  of  the  night. 

At  the  time  Robert  and  Kolia  joined  the  bandits,  all  of  the  small  gangs  that  had 
roamed  around  the  area  before  were  gone.  Some  of  them  had  been  shot  in  battles  with  the 
police,  and  some  of  them  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  jail.  The  Yurko  gang,  the  largest 
and  most  fearsome,  became  the  only  gang  in  the  area. 

Yurko  was  illiterate,  but  very  smart.  He  was  originally  from  the  village  of  Potshap, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Matzeev,  to  the  opposite  direction  of  Trowishch.  He 
was  a  strong  leader  of  his  gang  and  even  the  police  admitted  that  he  was  a  very  talented 
leader. 

The  gang  consisted  of  ten  members,  including  Yurko.  He  managed  to  find  out  who 
the  police  informers  were,  and,  instead  of  killing  them,  he  made  a  deal  with  them;  “You 
get  me  information  about  the  movement  of  the  police,  and  I  will  let  you  live;  and  if  you 
fail,  you  and  your  family  will  be  killed!”  They  became  a  big  help  to  Yurko  and  allowed 
him  to  plan  his  strategy  perfectly. 

On  a  khutor  that  an  Amerikaniets  named  Victor  had  purchased  from  the  Pomiakov 
estate,  the  police  established  a  substation.  The  small  force  that  stayed  there  were  assigned 
to  search  for  the  bandits  in  that  area  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  they  slept  there  under  the 
watch  of  a  guard.  That  way,  Victor  was  prevented  from  being  robbed  by  the  Yurko  gang. 

Yurko,  however,  was  eager  to  rob  Victor,  not  so  much  for  the  money,  but  to 
prove  a  point  to  the  police.  He  figured  out  that  the  best  way  to  rob  Victor  would  be  in 
daytime,  something  the  police  never  expected.  To  do  so,  he  divided  his  force  of  twelve 
men,  including  Robert  and  Kolia.  Yurko  convinced  that  Robert  was  a  good  leader, 
appointed  him  as  the  leader  of  half  of  the  group  and  sent  them  to  Olesk  at  night.  He  and 
the  other  half  remained  at  a  khutor  near  the  forest  of  Siomaki,  located  to  the  north  of 
Matzeev,  the  opposite  direction  of  Olesk.  The  distance  from  one  village  to  the  other  was 
about  twenty-five  kilometers.  The  next  morning,  Yurko  sent  one  of  his  double  informers 
to  Matzeev  to  inform  the  police  that  the  bandits  were  at  a  khutor  in  Siomaki. 

The  police  mobilized  all  of  their  force,  including  their  men  who  were  stationed  at 
Victor’s,  and  they  galloped  away  to  Siomaki.  The  lookout  spotted  the  police  through  his 
binoculars  signaled  his  comrades,  and  they  quickly  escaped  into  the  forest.  The  bandits 
kept  shooting  their  pistols  to  assure  the  police  that  they  were  there  and  the  police  kept 
shooting  into  the  forest  but  did  not  enter.  The  battle  continued  for  a  long  time.  Long 
enough  for  Robert  and  his  men  to  rob  Victor  in  Olesk. 

At  first,  when  Robert  asked  Victor  for  the  money,  Victor  denied  having  any.  Even 
after  he  was  severely  beaten,  he  continued  to  deny  it.  Robert  then  gave  an  order  to 
undress  Victor  and  lay  him  down  on  the  floor.  He  ordered  his  men  to  put  kindling  wood 
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on  his  chest  and  ignite  it.  After  a  short  moment  of  the  fire  burning  on  Victor’s  chest,  he 
gave  in  and  showed  them  where  the  money  was. 

Much  later  in  the  day,  when  the  police  finally  returned  from  their  futile  task,  Victor 
told  them;  “All  the  beatings  and  torture  I  was  able  to  resist,  but  not  the  fire  on  my  chest. 
That  was  an  unbearable  pain  and  I  told  them  were  the  money  was.” 

“And  where  was  the  money,  Victor?”  asked  the  commander  of  the  unit. 

“I  had  it  hidden  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  opening  to  it  was  by  a  fixed  board 
under  the  dining  table,”  cried  Victor. 

This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1925.  However,  toward  the  end  of  that  year, 
Yurko’s  luck  began  to  run  out. 

On  another  attack,  similar  to  the  one  on  Victor,  Yurko  was  double-crossed  by  an 
informer.  The  police  divided  their  force.  One  half  went  carefully  around  the  village  of 
Siomaki  by  foot,  hiding  their  horses  at  a  farm,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  They  waited  there  to  trap  the  bandits.  The  other  half  of  the  police  rode  on  their 
horses,  toward  the  khutor  where  the  bandits  were,  accompanied  by  trained  dogs. 

The  bandits’  guard  signaled  his  comrades  when  he  saw  the  police,  and  like  always, 
they  jumped  out  of  the  house  and  ran  toward  the  forest.  Terrified,  they  ran  as  a  burst  of 
gunfire  exploded  near  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Backtracking  was  impossible.  The  police 
were  coming  at  them  from  that  direction  with  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  the  dogs  also  hampered 
their  escape. 

At  that  shoot-out,  Yurko  and  one  other  bandit  were  killed.  The  police  figured  that 
as  long  as  Yurko  was  dead,  the  others  would  run  off  and  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  gang. 
They  were  mistaken.  The  gang  continued  to  function  under  the  leadership  of  Robert. 
Robert  also  became  a  strong  leader  and  was  respected  by  all  of  the  other  members. 

Robert  knew  all  the  tricks,  how  to  torture  people,  and  terrorize  the  vicinity.  He 
knew  how  to  get  money  from  people  and  to  lead  the  others  better  than  his  predecessor 
did.  These  were  tricks  that  he  had  learned  in  Germany  among  his  buddies. 

When  they  rounded  up  women  for  their  nightly  orgies  and  drinking,  they  chose 
better  looking  women  and  did  not  care  if  these  women  were  single  or  had  families.  The 
women  followed  Robert’s  orders  in  fear  of  punishment  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  families  as  well.  The  bandits  also  forced  drinks  into  the  women  and  often  they  did  not 
even  know  what  they  were  doing. 

However,  Robert’s  reign  did  not  last  for  long,  since  he  did  not  know  the 
geography  of  the  vicinity  as  well  as  Yurko  had.  Yurko’s  death  also  caused  the  peasants  to 
regain  some  of  their  courage.  They  stopped  fearing  the  bandits  as  much  as  they  had  feared 
Yurko.  They  planned  to  finish  the  gang  off  by  having  all  the  informers  help  the  police. 

The  bandits  began  to  feel  the  pressure  and  never  more  showed  up  anywhere  in 
broad  daylight.  The  police  quickly  learned  of  all  their  hideout  places. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  bandits  had  prepared  a  night  of  great  amusement.  Their 
lookout  had  already  celebrated  with  some  liquor  and,  being  sure  that  the  police  wouldn’t 
come  after  them  at  night,  he  neglected  his  post  to  fondle  a  woman  near  the  house  where 
his  comrades  were.  When  he  finally  spotted  the  police,  they  were  near  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  The  bandits  were  unprepared  to  fight,  and  tried  to  escape  through  the  windows 
into  the  forest.  There,  they  were  attacked  by  a  police  unit  that  waited  for  them  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  just  like  during  the  spring  attack. 
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After  the  shooting  was  over,  there  were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  bandits  lying  in  the 

snow. 

By  morning,  the  police  and  several  of  their  informers  had  checked  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  learned  that  the  bodies  of  Robert  and  Kolia  were  not  among  them. 

Looking  around,  they  spotted  a  trail  of  blood  leading  into  the  forest.  The  police 
then  knew  that  the  escaped  were  wounded.  The  Commander  of  the  police  stationed  spies 
at  the  only  drug  store  in  Matzeev.  Very  seldom  did  farmers  go  to  see  the  doctor  or  use  the 
drug  store. 

One  day,  after  the  killing  of  the  bandits  and  the  escape  of  Robert  and  Kolia,  a 
farmer  came  into  the  drug  store  to  buy  medicine  to  relieve  pain  and  for  bandages.  He  had 
only  dollars  to  pay  for  the  goods.  The  druggist  refused  to  take  American  dollars,  saying  to 
the  farmer;  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  jail  for  accepting  forbidden  currency.”  The  police  spy, 
who  was  standing  near  the  counter,  winked  at  the  farmer  and  motioned  for  him  to  come 
outside  with  him.  At  a  comer  near  the  drug  store,  the  spy  whispered  to  the  farmer;  ‘T  will 
exchange  your  dollars  for  zlotes  so  that  you  can  purchase  the  medicine  that  you  need,  but 
you  should  never  do  a  such  thing  with  someone  you  don’t  know.  You  could  have  been 
easily  arrested.” 

“Oh,  thank  you  sir,”  replied  the  farmer  and  he  bowed. 

“How  many  dollars  do  you  want  to  exchange?”  asked  the  spy. 

“He  gave  me  seven  dollars  to  buy  the  medicine,”  replied  the  farmer. 

“Who  gave  you  the  seven  dollars?” 

The  farmer  suddenly  felt  that  he  had  said  something  that  he  should  not  have,  and 
tried  to  fix  it  by  saying,  “My  neighbor.  He  is  an  Amerikaniets.  He  slipped  and  broke  a 
leg.” 

“Here  are  thirty-five  zlotes.  I  am  paying  you  five  zlotes  per  dollar.  Please  don’t 
mention  it  to  anyone.  We  could  both  go  to  jail  for  dealing  with  dollars.  If  you  are  going  to 
exchange  more  dollars  in  the  future,  you  can  find  me  here,  or  better  yet,  I  could  come  to 
your  house.” 

“No,  no,  no,”  whispered  the  scared  farmer.  “I  live  on  a  khutor  near  Godowich,  it  is 
very  far  to  walk  there.  I  will  come  here.” 

After  the  money  exchange,  when  the  farmer  went  into  the  dmg  store  to  get  the 
medicine,  the  agent  signaled  to  another  agent  who  was  standing  by,  dressed  like  a  peasant 
woman  with  a  large  basket  under  the  arm.  The  signal  was  to  follow  the  farmer. 

The  next  morning,  a  swarm  of  police  surrounded  the  farmer’s  house.  Robert  and 
Kolia  surrendered  without  a  single  shot.  They  were  brought  to  the  fortified  jail  at  the 
regional  city  of  Kovel,  where  Robert  was  placed  at  the  jail  hospital  and  Kolia  into  a  small 
cell.  Robert  was  treated  for  a  severe  wound  in  the  knee  of  his  right  leg  while  he  remained 
handcuffed  and  watched  steadily  by  guards. 

If  the  wicked  suffer  severe  punishment  in  hell,  as  legends  tell,  many  innocent 
people  suffer  harsher  punishment  and  severe  pain  in  this  world  for  real.  Such  severe  pain 
suffered  the  two  couples,  the  parents  of  Robert  and  Kolia. 

Each  of  them,  suffered  in  a  different  way.  The  Gondsowskis  suffered  unbearable 
shame.  They  knew  that  they  were  the  talk  of  every  one  in  the  vicinity.  They  stopped 
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visiting  their  friends,  and  their  friends  stopped  visiting  them.  Even  Yadviga,  who  came 
often  from  Khelm  to  her  estate,  did  not  come  to  see  the  Gondsowskis  anymore. 

Husband  and  wife  walked  around  with  their  heads  down,  without  saying  much  to 
each  other.  The  only  utterance  was  the  question;  “Where  did  we  fail?” 

They  had  provided  Kolia  with  a  fine  education.  At  first  they  had  taken  him  to  an 
elementary  school  in  Matzeev  and  provided  him  with  the  best  tutors  at  home.  After  he  had 
finished  elementary  school  in  Matzeev,  they  sent  him  to  a  high  school  in  the  city  of  Kovel. 
After  a  while,  he  refused  to  go  there.  He  talked  about  staying  at  the  estate  and  learning 
how  to  manage  it,  but  he  never  did.  Instead,  he  chose  fishing  and  horseback  riding.  Soon 
after,  he  began  associating  with  peasant  men.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  them  and  with  a 
girlfriend.  However,  it  never  crossed  their  minds  that  he  would  become  a  robber  since  they 
knew  that  he  possessed  a  fine  nature  and  was  an  heir  to  colossal  riches. 

Being  liberal  people,  they  forgave  him  for  the  involvement  with  the  peasant  girl 
that  in  time,  became  the  mother  of  his  three  children.  They  forgave  him  his  card  playing 
and  drinking,  but  cursed  him  for  becoming  a  thief. 

After  the  Count  and  Countess  learned  that  Kolia  had  joined  the  bandits,  their 
harmonious  life  and  the  cordiality  which  had  existed  until  then,  suffered  a  deep  scar  by  the 
accusations  they  threw  at  each  other  about  who  was  guilty  of  spoiling  of  their  son.  It 
inflicted  severe  pain  on  their  souls. 

“You  were  too  soft  to  him!”  the  Count  accused  his  wife. 

“I  raised  Viera  too,  remember?  Why  was  she  not  spoiled?”  argued  Katia. 

Viera,  who  spent  nights  kneeling  in  front  of  her  statue,  prayed  and  cried  bitterly 
that  her  brother  would  return  home.  She  also  suffered  embarrassment  and  pain.  She  came 
home  more  often  to  comfort  her  parents. 

Whenever  talk  about  Kolia  came  up  at  the  diner  table,  Viera  would  say,  “Let  us 
not  lose  hope.  You  will  see  that  God,  the  Almighty,  will  help  us  and  he  will  return  home.” 

Their  hope  was  that  he  would  just  come  home  once,  so  that  they  could  have  a 
chance  to  plead  with  him.  He  might  listen.  They  tried  to  think  of  a  way  to  find  him  before 
it  was  too  late  and  he  killed  someone,  and  convince  him  that  he  had  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  there,  that  they  would  forgive  him.  However,  they  did  not  know  where  to 
contact  him. 

One  day,  Katia  decided  to  do  away  with  her  pride  and  go  to  see  the  girl  Kolia  was 
with.  “She  must  know  where  Kolia  was,”  thought  Katia. 

On  the  next  morning,  a  loud  barking  of  the  dogs  at  the  Temosh  farm  alarmed 
Natalka,  Temosh’ s  daughter,  who  was  busy  in  her  kitchen.  When  she  looked  through  the 
window  to  see  what  had  happened,  she  almost  fainted  from  excitement.  She  saw  the 
Count’s  landau  stopped  in  front  of  her  home. 

Natalka,  who  lived  with  her  children  at  her  father’s  house,  was  Kolia’s  girlfriend. 

In  front  of  the  house,  in  the  large  yard,  two  small  children  were  playing  in  the  sand,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  A  bunch  of  little  kittens  were  jumping  around  near  them.  There  were  some 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  dogs  watched  over  them  all. 

It  was  a  hot  morning  in  the  beginning  of  August  and  endless  ripening  fields 
stretched  from  the  back  of  the  house.  From  the  both  sides  of  the  house  fruit  trees  were 
showing  off  their  fully  loaded  branches  of  ripening  fruit  and  the  reddish  faces  of  apples 
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were  glowing  under  the  bright  sunshine,  like  the  young  girls  from  the  village  who  rub  on 
their  faces  with  red,  silky  paper,  to  have  rosy  cheeks... 

Natalka  quickly  straightened  out  her  long  hair,  scooped  up  one-year-old  baby  from 
the  floor  into  her  arms  and  ran  outside.  She  bowed  with  a  “Good  morning,  Hrabina.” 

“Good  morning  to  you  dear,”  responded  Katia.  “You  must  be  Natalka?”  asked 
Katia  politely.  She  speculated  that  she  was  the  girl,  but  was  not  sure.  Katia  had  been  told 
that  Natalka  was  very  beautiful.  The  girl  had  fine  features,  Katia  thought,  but  was  much 
older  than  she  had  visualized. 

“Yes,  your  majesty,  I  am  Natalka  and  these  are  my  three  children.  The  name  of  the 
oldest  is  Ignats,  the  middle  one  is  Katia,  and  this  one,”  presenting  the  baby  in  her  arms,  “is 
Viera.” 

Katia  stretched  out  her  arms  to  take  the  baby  and  asked;  ”May  I?” 

“Certainly,  your  majesty,”  said  Natalka,  bowing,  and  she  handed  the  baby  over  to 

Katia. 

The  little  girl  smiled  at  Katia  as  she  was  handed  over  by  her  mother. 

“Viera  must  be  a  very  good  baby,”  said  Katia  and  tickled  the  baby  on  her  tummy. 
The  baby  giggled  and  both  women  laughed  heartily. 

“May  I  see  the  other  children?”  asked  Katia  as  she  returned  the  baby  to  her 

mother. 

“Ignats,  Katia,  please  come  here,”  called  Natalka. 

The  children  came  running  and  looked,  puzzled,  at  the  stranger.  Katia  bent  over 
and  studied  the  barefooted  children.  She  recognized  her  own  children  in  their  faces.  She 
gave  them  candy  and  sent  them  back  to  play  in  the  sand.  Both  children  said  “thank  you” 
politely,  and  waved  good-bye.  Katia  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  their  fine  behavior.  It  was 
something  that  ordinary  peasant  children  never  learned  from  their  parents. 

Katia  complimented  Natalka  on  the  fine  behavior  of  the  children  and  asked  her; 
“Tell  me  dear,  how  often  does  Kolia  see  you  and  the  children?” 

“I  wish  he  would,  your  majesty.  Since  he  joined  the  bandits,  I  have  not  seen  him 
again.  I  know,  your  majesty,  that  you  must  wonder  about  the  wrinkles  on  my  face  and  I 
wonder  why  my  hair  is  not  gray  yet.  I  am  aging  by  the  minute.  I  am  afraid  to  look  into  the 
mirror.”  Tears  began  to  flow  from  her  eyes  and  she  was  unable  to  control  them. 

“You  see,  your  majesty,”  sobbed  Natalka.  “People  used  to  compliment  me  about 
being  pretty  and  I  was  proud.  I  was  the  proudest  girl  in  the  village  when  Kolia  started  to 
come  to  me.  My  father  warned  me  against  it  and  I  did  not  listen.  My  mother  died  over  ten 
years  ago  and  I  am  the  only  woman  in  the  house.  I  do  the  chores  in  the  bam,  take  care  of 
my  father  and  raise  the  children.” 

Suddenly,  this  young  woman  grew  to  a  wonder  in  Katia’ s  mind.  Katia  also  became 
suddenly  attached  to  the  children.  The  short  time  she  spent  there  opened  her  eyes  to  see 
another  fault  in  her  son  for  leaving  such  a  nice  family. 

A  question  tormented  her;  “Was  the  decision  originated  by  Kolia  himself,  or  was 
he  under  the  influence  of  Robert?” 

“You  see,  your  majesty,”  said  Natalka,  still  crying.  “I  feel  so  ashamed  when  I  hear 
the  townspeople  talk  about  the  women  that  these  men  are  rounding  up  and  forcing  to  get 
drunk  and  have  sex  with  them.  What  crazy  thoughts  got  into  these  men,  and  into  Kolia  - 
the  man  I  love  so  much?” 
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Katia  lost  control  of  herself,  and  a  stream  of  tears  came  flowing  from  her  eyes.  She 
suddenly  felt  sorry  for  Natalka,  for  herself,  for  her  husband,  Viera,  and  the  little  children. 
Unable  to  utter  another  word,  she  kissed  Natalka  on  her  cheek,  the  baby  on  her  head,  and 
waved  good  day  to  the  other  children,  throwing  them  kisses.  She  placed  an  envelope  with 
money  into  Natalka’s  hand,  stepped  up  into  the  landau  and  signaled  Stephan  to  take  off. 

At  home,  during  yet  another  sleepless  night,  she  told  her  husband  about  how 
wonderful  Natalka  and  the  children  were. 

At  the  Shmidhs’,  the  mood  was  not  any  better  than  at  the  Gondsowskis’. 

However,  Matilda  and  Kurt  blamed  the  lifestyle  of  their  son  on  Kolia  only. 

“If  Kolia  had  not  shown  Robert  the  way  to  the  peasant  women  and  card  playing, 
Robert  would  not  have  joined  the  bandits,”  said  the  aggravated  Kurt. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  were  married,  Matilda  spoke  up;  “If  you  had  listened 
to  your  father  in  the  first  place,  we  would  not  have  this  kind  of  trouble!  I  was  silent,  as 
always,  but  deep  in  my  heart  I  felt  that  your  father  was  right.  I  always  obeyed  your  will, 
like  a  slave,  and  that  is  why  I  also  failed.” 

Through  the  time  that  the  two  sons  joined  the  bandits,  the  relationship  between 
their  parents  had  cooled.  Until  that  time,  for  the  five  years  since  Kurt  managed  the  estate, 
their  relationship  had  been  great. 

After  the  trial  of  Robert  and  Kolia,  their  relationship  got  much  worse.  Victor  was  a 
main  witness  of  the  prosecution,  and  testified  that  Robert  had  ordered  the  fire  ignited  on 
his  naked  chest.  The  informers  and  the  police  supplied  the  court  with  long  lists  of  Robert’s 
crimes  as  the  leader  of  the  gang  and  the  court  sentenced  Robert  to  life  in  prison  without 
any  chance  of  parole,  the  first  two  years  being  in  solitary  confinement.  Kolia  did  not  have 
any  record  of  torture  or  beatings,  but  had  participated  in  the  robberies  and  rapes,  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison  without  a  chance  of  parole. 

Rumors  spread  throughout  the  area  that  the  mild  sentence  Kolia  received  was  due 
to  the  Count’s  influence.  This  aggravated  the  Shmidhs  even  more. 

Before  the  trial,  the  men  greeted  each  other  with  their  heads  down  and  only  briefly 
talked  about  the  daily  chores  and  projects.  Their  faces  expressed  sorrow,  like  meeting  at  a 
cemetery. 

The  mothers,  who  for  nearly  five  years,  had  the  finest  relationship  and  greeted  each 
other  warmly  when  they  met,  stayed  away  of  each  other  as  if  they  had  a  contagious 
disease. 

Still,  until  the  trial,  Kurt  performed  his  duties  with  absolute  punctuality.  After  the 
trial,  the  Shmidhs  felt  too  stifled  to  stay  any  longer.  When  Kurt  submitted  his  resignation, 
it  was  no  surprise  to  the  Gondsowskis.  They  had  expected  it. 

When  Robert  had  joined  the  bandits,  Kurt  and  Matilda  were  ashamed  to  write 
home  about  it,  so  they  just  wrote  that  Robert  was  spending  his  time  with  bad  company. 
However,  when  they  showed  up  at  the  home  of  Kurt’s  parents  without  Robert,  they  had 
to  admit  the  truth.  This  bad  news  broke  Hans  Shmidh  completely.  He  suddenly  started  to 
feel  sick  and  ended  up  at  the  hospital,  where  he  passed  away  shortly  after. 
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Chapter  Six 
Love  Victorious 

For  Kolia,  the  Kovel  jail  was  not  too  bad.  The  guards  and  the  prisoners  respected 
him,  knowing  his  noble  background  on  one  side  and  as  a  member  of  the  famous  Yurko 
gang  on  the  other.  The  frequent  packages  of  food  that  he  received  also  helped,  since  he 
shared  it  with  the  other  prisoners.  Kolia  was  often  visited  by  his  parents  and  sister,  and  by 
Natalka,  who  always  brought  him  packages. 

Katia  began  visiting  Natalka  because  she  found  that  she  missed  the  kids.  Natalka, 
the  kids,  and  Temosh  were  invited  to  the  Gondsowskis'  and,  in  time,  they  became  a  close 
family. 

Viera,  who  came  home  more  often,  loved  to  play  with  her  brother’s  children.  She 
adored  them 

After  a  while,  Kolia  began  to  change  his  perspective  of  the  world’s  order,  to  a 
point  that  even  his  jail  comrades  were  surprised.  It  was  due  to  reading  many  communist 
books  available  in  the  jail.  The  Polish  government  had  strictly  forbidden  communist 
activities  in  the  country,  to  the  point  of  torturing  and  jailing  anyone  suspected  of  belonging 
to  the  underground  communist  party,  which  existed  secretly  in  the  form  of  four  member 
cells.  This  structure  enabled  them  to  protect  the  organization  in  case  of  betrayal.  This 
same  Polish  government  had  a  library  in  the  Kovel  jail  for  the  prisoners,  which  included 
books  written  by  the  leading  theoreticians  of  communism.  There  was  Capital  by  Carl 
Marx,  works  by  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Kautski  and  many  others.  The  prisoners  were  free  to  use 
these  books. 

In  the  Kovel  jail,  there  were  many  political  prisoners  serving  time,  who  had  been 
betrayed  by  government  spies  who  secretly  penetrated  into  their  cells.  Government  agents 
eager  for  them  to  reveal  their  contacts  and  break  the  organization  tortured  them.  The 
agents  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  information  from  most  of  them.  Most  of  them  were 
trained  to  withstand  torture,  but  for  some  the  torture  was  unbearable  and  they  readily 
confessed.  That  is  why  the  Kovel  jail  had  more  communists  inside  than  the  communist 
party  had  members  outside. 

After  they  went  through  the  torture  procedure  and  the  trial  that  usually  sentenced 
them  to  many  years  in  prison,  they  had  political  rights  at  the  prison.  There,  they  conducted 
more  communist  activities  than  they  ever  had  when  they  were  free. 

Kolia,  who  had  been  a  poor  reader  before,  became  an  avid  reader  in  jail.  While  the 
political  and  criminal  inmates  were  released  to  the  prison  yard  for  exercises  each  day,  the 
communist  prisoners  had  a  chance  to  recruit  the  criminal  inmates  into  their  secret 
organization. 

Some  of  the  communists,  who  had  not  been  properly  informed  about  the  founding 
theories  of  their  ideology  before  they  were  imprisoned,  learned  to  become  teachers  of 
communism,  after  studying  the  communist  literature  available. 

They  became  perfect  promoters  by  convincing  the  criminals  that  they  were  not 
guilty,  that  all  of  their  troubles  were  a  result  of  the  existing  capitalist  order.  If  all  of  the 
people  had  a  chance  to  share  equally  in  the  wealth  of  the  world,  they  would  have  never 
had  to  serve  time  in  prison.  They  would  live  as  well  as  the  large  landowners. 
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The  communist  promoters  explained  to  them;  “The  capitalist  are  using  the  sweat 
and  labor  of  the  poor  people  to  get  richer,  while  they  keep  the  working  class  poorer.  That 
is  why  we  are  poor  and  were  forced  to  rob  and  steal.  Instead  of  you,  the  capitalist  should 
be  in  jail,  for  soaking  the  blood  of  the  working  class!  When  the  proletariat  will  rule  the 
world,  there  will  be  no  more  jails.  The  riches  of  the  world  will  be  split  equally.  No  one  will 
have  to  work  hard  and  crimes  will  not  exist  anymore.” 

A  young  Ukrainian  communist  who  had  served  long  enough  to  become  a  recruiter 
was  from  the  village  of  Godowich  and  knew  Kolia.  He  was  assigned  by  his  superior  to 
solicit  Kolia  into  their  organization.  The  young  man’s  name  was  Sergey.  Sergey  was  a 
very  handsome  man.  He  had  large  blue  eyes,  hair  the  color  of  flax,  and  deep  dimples  in  his 
fat  chin.  He  was  on  the  chubby  side,  and  of  middle  height. 

Sergey  was  a  very  convincing  talker  with  a  baritone  voice  and  became  Kolia’s 
close  companion.  Sergey  charmed  Kolia  with  his  voice  and  arguments  that  the  world 
must  surrender  to  Communist  ruling,  otherwise,  it  will  go  under.  "The  proletarian 
revolution,  like  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will  defeat  the  rotten  capitalism  and  establish  our 
order.  The  new  order  will  divide  equally  the  wealth  of  the  bourgeois  who  enjoy  life  while 
the  others  suffer." 

Kolia  fully  agreed  with  Sergey.  He  knew  that  his  family  and  all  of  the  wealthy 
landowners  were  living  in  luxury  while  the  peasants  lived  along  side  them  in  poverty. 

Sergey  knew  why  Kolia  was  serving  a  jail  sentence  and  pursued  that  direction; 
“You  suffer  behind  bars  due  to  the  rotten  order  of  the  existing  society.  It  was  not  you,  but 
the  capitalist  order  that  is  guilty  of  creating  crimes!” 

Sergey  knew  that  Kolia  was  an  exceptional  member  of  the  bandits  since  he  came 
from  riches  and  all  of  the  others  came  from  poverty  and  kept  insisting;  “Theft  and  robbery 
are  a  direct  result  of  the  battle  of  the  classes.  Here  is  a  book  written  by  Carl  Kautski.  Read 
it  and  you  will  agree  with  me.” 

That  was  the  first  book  he  had  read  in  favor  of  communism,  and,  from  then  on,  he 
read  all  the  communist  propaganda  literature  he  was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on.  Sergey 
became  his  teacher  and  idol  in  jail,  like  Yurko  had  been  to  him  at  the  bandits.  In  time,  after 
many  lectures  by  Sergey  and  many  books  that  he  read  on  that  subject,  Kolia  was 
convinced  that  his  father  was  an  exploiter  of  the  masses,  and  that  people  like  his  father 
were  an  obstacle  to  the  change  of  the  world’s  order.  He  was  also  convinced  that  his  father 
was  one  of  those  who  block  equality  for  every  human  being.  He  started  to  hate  his  father 
in  his  heart,  but  did  not  refuse  the  tasty  packages  that  his  father  brought  him,  and  he 
shared  them  with  Sergey  and  with  others. 

Once,  when  his  sister  brought  him  a  very  nice  package  and  he  shared  the  goodies, 
a  lecture  was  given  about  religion.  “Religion  is  like  opium,  like  poison  for  the  masses!” 
preached  Sergey  to  his  students,  and  Kolia  felt  that  every  word  that  came  out  of  Sergey’s 
mouth  was  the  only  truth  that  existed.  Kolia  started  to  believe  in  communism  as  strongly 
as  his  sister  believed  in  her  religion. 

He  began  to  hate  the  priest  of  the  Church  in  Matzeev,  and  even  his  sister,  whom  he 
had  loved  so  much  before,  for  becoming  a  Nun.  However,  he  accepted  her  packages  with 
open  arms. 

With  each  passing  year,  Kolia  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  Communism 
was  the  only  answer  and  remedy  to  save  humanity  form  extinction.  With  each  day  he 
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became  more  knowledgeable  of  the  communist  theory.  Soviet  Russia  was  then  closed  to 
the  world  behind  a  heavy  iron  curtain.  None  of  these  prisoners  or  sympathizers  of 
communism  were  aware  of  the  practices  of  communism  over  there,  and  Kolia’s  friends 
were  like  blind  horses  without  reins. 

For  Kolia,  the  world  became  new,  like  he  had  just  opened  his  eyes  and  seen  it  for 
the  first  time.  He  began  dream  of  changing  the  order  of  the  world  and  it  seemed  good  for 
him,  like  a  new  venture.  It  made  him  love  to  read  more  of  the  books  about  his  favored 
communism.  He  became  a  believer  that  it  was  worth  serving  in  prison  for  his  idealism, 
forgetting  the  real  reason  why  he  was  serving  prison  time. 

Robert  Shmidh  sat  in  a  small,  isolated  cell.  All  that  was  in  there  was  a  toilet  fixture 
and  a  bunk  bed.  He  did  not  read,  although  he  was  offered  books  by  the  guards.  His  mind 
was  occupied  with  one  thought  how  to  escape  from  the  prison.  In  his  mind,  Robert  was 
slowly  inventing  a  plan  to  escape  from  that  high  security  place  where  he  was  supposed  to 
serve  a  life  sentence.  After  a  long  time  of  planning,  he  reached  a  strategy.  His  first  move 
was  to  act  like  he  was  the  nicest  prisoner  in  jail.  He  began  thanking  the  guards  politely 
every  time  they  brought  him  a  meal  or  a  drink  of  water.  For  changing  his  quilt,  he  kissed 
their  hands. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  such  nice  behavior,  with  the  guards  reporting  his  fine 
behavior  to  their  superiors,  his  handcuffs  were  removed.  Following  this  gesture  by  the 
guards,  Robert  became  so  polite  to  the  guard  that  the  guard  recommended  that  he  be 
allowed  into  the  prison  yard  with  the  prisoners  for  a  daily  walk. 

Robert  retained  every  detail  of  the  prison  yard  and  the  location  of  the  fence 
surrounding  it,  like  he  had  a  photographic  memory.  After  about  two  months  of  having  the 
same  guard  taking  him  outdoors,  the  guard  took  a  liking  to  Robert  for  his  politeness. 

One  morning,  when  the  same  guard  brought  Robert’s  food  to  his  cell,  he  looked 
through  the  gates  and  saw  Robert  hanging  by  his  neck.  The  guard  quickly  dropped  the 
food  on  the  floor,  unlocked  the  door,  and  cut  the  rope  Robert  had  made  from  his  bed 
sheet  from  his  neck. 

Robert  had  his  tongue  out  and  his  hand  stretched  down,  and  had  simulated  a 
suicide  so  perfectly  that  it  took  the  guard  a  very  long  time  to  revive  him.  Later  on,  when 
Robert  was  recovering  on  his  bunk  and  the  guard  served  him  food  and  water,  the  guard 
asked  him;  “Tell  me  Robert,  I  am  your  friend,  why  did  you  want  to  commit  suicide?” 

In  an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  like  a  voice  from  the  grave,  Robert  said;  “Because 
I  sinned,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  torturing  me  and  I  feel  that  I  am  losing  my  mind.  Doing 
nothing  drives  me  to  think  continually  of  the  crimes  I  have  committed.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  repentance  for  a  criminal  such  as  I  was.  I  am  not  worthy  to  live  anymore.  I  know  that 
I  don’t  deserve  a  break  to  do  several  hours  of  daily  mechanical  work-  that  was  my 
profession  before  I  joined  the  bandits.  However,  if  I  could  have  such  a  break,  I  might  be 
tired  after  work  and  be  able  to  sleep  through  the  nights.  Yes,  my  friend,  working  and 
sleeping  through  the  nights,  would  stop  some  of  the  torturing  of  my  mind.  Maybe  that 
way,  I  wouldn’t  feel  like  I  am  destined  to  end  up  in  a  hospital  for  mentally  ill,  and  it  would 
be  easier  for  me  to  bear  the  pain.  Oh,  my  friend,  I  thank  you  so  much  for  listening  to  my 
sad  tale.” 
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The  guard,  touched  by  Robert’s  pleas,  suggested  to  his  supervisor  that  Robert  be 
allowed  to  work  several  hours  daily  at  the  machine  shop  in  the  prison.  “Otherwise  we 
would  need  to  post  a  constant  watch  over  him,  for  he  will  surely  commit  suicide  again.” 

The  supervisor  approved  the  suggestion,  and  Robert  started  to  work  in  the 
machine  shop  for  several  hours  each  day.  Robert  showed  great  effort  at  his  work,  and  was 
very  polite  to  the  instructors  there  and  to  the  other  prisoners  who  worked  with  him.  In  a 
short  time,  everyone  liked  him. 

It  took  Robert  two  months  to  steal  the  wrench  and  wire  cutters  he  needed  for  his 
escape  plan.  All  the  while,  he  exhibited  a  facade  of  happiness  on  his  face  and  thankfulness 
to  the  guard  who  helped  him  get  into  the  workshop.  He  gained  so  much  trust  that  the 
guard  didn’t  even  bother  to  check  on  him  at  night  any  more.  They  had  checked  on  him 
many  times  in  the  beginning,  when  he  first  started  to  work  and  found  him  sleeping  like  a 
baby. 


Robert  was  forbidden  to  have  any  visitors  or  contact  by  mail  so  he  did  not  know 
that  his  parents  moved  back  to  Germany.  Before  his  time  in  jail,  he  didn’t  have  any 
feelings  for  his  parents,  but,  after  a  long  time  in  solitary  confinement,  he  regretted  it.  When 
he  escaped  and  ran  through  forest  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  all  that  he  could  think  about 
was  seeing  his  parents  to  beg  for  their  forgiveness  and  to  promise  them  to  behave  like  they 
had  always  wanted  him  to.  Robert  loved  his  grandfather,  and  hoped  to  see  him  .  He  also 
wanted  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  He  really  wanted  to  apologize  to  his  family  for  the  pain 
he  caused  them. 

The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  his  prison  clothes  which  smelled 
reeked  from  the  sewage  line  he  crawled  through  to  his  freedom  by  removing  the  toilet 
fixture  in  his  cell. 

Through  a  warm  July  night  he  sweated  until  he  finally  reached  a  ditch  with  water  in 
it.  He  took  off  his  clothes,  washed  his  body,  then  his  clothes,  and  hung  them  on  a  branch 
to  dry.  He  remained  at  the  forest  through  the  next  day,  relishing  the  fresh  air  and  his 
freedom,  while  still  being  alert  to  possible  pursuers.  He  felt  like  he  had  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  start  a  new  life  and  planned  to  see  soon  his  parents  and  then  go  back  to 
Germany  where  he  would  be  safe. 

His  clothes  were  dry  by  midday  so  he  put  them  on,  then  fell  asleep  under  a  thick 
bush  for  several  hours.  Later,  under  the  cover  of  night,  he  walked  for  hours  until  he 
reached  the  Pieter’s  khutor  in  Olesk.  He  was  very  hungry  and  needed  to  change  the  still 
smelling  prison  clothes.  He  could  not  go  directly  to  his  parents  because  he  knew  that 
would  be  the  first  place  they  would  look  for  him.  Pieter  was  the  only  farmer  the  bandits 
never  touched,  since  he  always  treated  them  to  meals  and  drinks,  and  they  had  hidden  at 
his  farm  many  times. 

When  Robert  arrived  there,  he  was  greeted  by  the  loud  barking  of  the  dogs  and 
Pieter  came  out,  realizing  that  a  stranger  was  in  his  yard. 

“Who’s  there?”  Pieter  called. 

“A  friend,”  whispered  Robert,  and  Pieter  recognized  him  by  his  whisper.  It  was 
the  same  way  Robert  had  always  whispered  before,  when  he  came  there  with  his  gang. 
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Pieter  crossed  his  heart  many  times.  Like  everyone  in  the  vicinity,  he  knew  that  Robert 
was  supposed  to  serve  life  imprisonment.  However,  Pieter  was  bright  and  quickly  realized 
what  had  happened. 

“So,  son!  What  can  I  do  for  you?”  Pieter  whispered  back  to  him  in  the  dark.  Pieter 
always  treated  the  bandits  very  well,  out  of  fear.  At  that  moment  he  experienced  the  same 
fear.  He  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  please  Robert,  realizing  that  if  he  wanted  to  he  had 
the  ability  to  start  a  new  gang. 

“I  need  to  change  my  clothes  and  I  need  food.  I  am  very  hungry,  Pieter.  And,  I 
want  to  know  how  my  parents  are  doing.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  your  parents  are  doing,  Robert.  They  returned  to  Germany 
long  ago.  As  for  the  other  things,  just  wait  a  minute  and  I  will  have  everything  for  you.” 

Pieter  rushed  into  the  house  where  his  family  was  sleeping  and  quickly  came  back 
with  bread  and  milk.  While  Robert  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  had  his  meal,  Pieter  went 
to  the  house  and  brought  him  back  a  jacket,  pants,  underwear,  and  boots.  Robert  finished 
his  meal  in  no  time  and  decided  to  proceed  from  there  directly  to  Germany. 

He  got  up  and  changed  his  clothes,  then  turned  to  Pieter  and  whispered;  “  Pieter, 
you  have  always  been  my  friend.  I  counted  on  your  help  and  you  did  not  disappoint  me. 
Make  sure  to  burn  these  clothes  early  in  the  morning.  Please  give  me  a  few  loaves  of  bread 
for  the  road,  a  bottle  of  water,  a  knife,  and  a  knapsack.” 

The  next  morning,  an  intensive  search  for  Robert  throughout  the  area  made  the 
people  aware  of  Robert’s  escape.  Robert  kept  moving  forward  through  woods,  still 
limping  on  his  right  foot,  which  had  never  properly  healed. 

From  that  night  on,  Robert  traveled  at  night  and  slept  in  the  forest  during  the  day 
for  two  months.  He  lived  on  berries  and  wild  nuts  and,  once  in  a  while,  when  he  spotted  a 
farm  at  the  edge  of  a  forest,  he  stopped  and  begged  for  bread.  The  farmers  feared  him. 
Unshaven,  with  his  long  hair  and  beard,  he  looked  like  a  savage  emerging  from  the 
wilderness. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  Robert  had  crossed  the  border  between  Poland  and 
Germany.  Once  he  reached  his  homeland,  he  felt  as  free  as  a  bird. 

At  one  train  station,  he  managed  to  hang  on  to  a  freight  train  until  he  reached 
home.  To  his  pleasant  surprise,  his  parents  greeted  him  with  open  arms.  He  was 
disappointed  to  hear  of  his  grandfather’s  death  and  to  see  his  grandmother  who  had  aged 
terribly.  He  shed  tears  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  child  when  he  learned  that  his 
grandfather  passed  away  because  of  him. 

Somehow  it  seems  that  parents  are  always  willing  to  forgive,  as  long  as  they  hear  a 
word  of  repentance  from  their  delinquent  offspring. 

Except  for  his  parents  and  Daniel  Straus,  no  one  in  Germany  knew  of  Robert’s 
shameful  past.  Daniel  knew  about  it  from  his  visits  to  his  friends  there,  but  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  anyone.  Since  the  Shmidhs  had  returned  home,  they  had  never  discussed  it 
with  Daniel,  and  Daniel  never  asked  them  any  questions. 

Once  Robert  saw  Daniel’s  hospital  and  the  large  clientele  he  had  there,  he  envied 

him. 

,  he  began  looking  around  to  find  work  where  he  could  earn  some  money  to  help 
his  parents.  He  also  went  to  see  his  former  friends.  He  told  them  fantastic  stories  about  his 
adventures  in  the  east  and  about  the  women  there  who  were  willing  whenever  he  asked. 
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In  Germany,  in  1921,  when  Adolph  Hitler,  became  the  leader  of  the  National 
Socialist  Party.  He  advanced  to  power  through  lies  and  falsifications  that  he  spread  in 
brochures  and,  later,  in  a  book  that  he  wrote.  He  was  also  a  strong  orator  and  included 
anti-  Semitic  action  in  his  overall  plan.  He  delivered  speeches  containing  messages  of 
bigotry  and  racism  convincing  enough  to  pull  masses  of  people  into  his  party. 

The  German  nation  always  carried  a  deep-rooted  sense  of  nationalism  in  their 
souls,  which  drove  them  to  conflicts  with  their  neighboring  countries,  especially  France. 
They  started  World  War  I  and,  after  losing  it,  suffered  under  a  bad  economy.  After  losing 
territory  during  four  years  of  war,  they  had  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  many  countries 
as  reparation  for  damages.  Because  of  that,  their  pride  was  terribly  hurt. 

Hitler’s  drive  for  his  party  to  take  over  Germany  met  unfavorable  response  by  the 
majority  in  the  beginning.  While  Germany  was  wallowing  in  defeat,  the  Nazi  party  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  Hitler  even  had  to  serve  a  jail  term  for  a  trying  to  overthrow  the  ruling 
party  in  Germany.  However,  his  arguments  that  the  Germans  were  a  superior  race  and 
destined  to  rule  the  world  for  the  next  thousand  years,  and  that  the  Germans  were  not 
responsible  for  losing  the  war,  but  that  the  Jews  had  stabbed  them  in  the  back,  slowly 
started  to  make  sense  to  the  German  masses  and  his  party  gained  strength. 

In  time,  his  rhetoric  exalting  the  Germans  as  a  superior  race  with  Aryan  blood,  and 
portraying  their  enemies,  the  "Jews,"  as  Semites  who  aimed  to  conquer  Germany  and  the 
whole  world,  plus  the  urgency  to  stop  paying  reparations  to  France  swayed  the  masses 
and  his  followers  multiplied,  and  he  became  the  official  leader  of  the  German  nation. 

Hitler  was  not  only  a  racist  and  a  bigot,  but,  in  the  end,  he  convinced  the  world 
that  he  was  a  coward  as  well.  If  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  goals  that  he  practiced  with 
the  great  effort  of  his  party  and  the  whole  German  nation,  why  did  he  commit  suicide 
instead  of  standing  up  at  a  trial  in  front  of  the  world  and  defend  his  truth? 

During  his  official  reign  from  1933  to  1945,  to  fulfill  his  goal  to  conquer  and  rule 
the  world,  his  servants  destroyed  the  lives  of  about  fifty  million  people.  Twice  that  many 
were  wounded.  Millions  of  the  wounded  would  remain  crippled  for  life.  Six  million  of 
them  were  annihilated  in  the  most  gruesome  manner  possible  simply  for  the  sin  of  being 
born  Jewish.  One  of  the  methods  frequently  used  included  gassing  the  victims  by  locking 
them,  in  groups,  into  tight  chambers.  In  these  gas  chambers,  where  Hitler’s  men  prepared 
an  expedient,  mass  destruction  for  the  Jews,  masses  of  Christians  were  also  murdered  for 
the  sin  of  being  liberal.  Anyone  found  not  to  be  sympathetic  of  the  Nazi  doctrine;  war 
prisoners,  gypsies,  mentally  ill,  and  anyone  suspected  of  recognizing  the  Nazi  lie,  including 
many  intellectuals,  of  course,  was  also  brutally  murdered. 

When  Hitler  paved  his  road  to  power  by  touting  the  German  people  as  a  superior 
race,  he  also  told  them  that  his  party  would  take  wealth  away  from  the  Jews  and  divide  it 
among  the  Germans.  tcEvery  German  will  get  rich,”  he  promised.  The  German  people, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  recognize  a  lie,  somehow  still  believed 
him.  None  of  them  stopped  to  think  that  the  Jews  numbered  only  a  half  of  a  percent  of  the 
German  population,  and  many  of  them  were  factory  employees. 
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Not  only  did  all  the  Germans  not  get  rich  by  robbing  all  the  Jews  in  Germany,  but 
after  the  Germans  had  robbed  all  the  Jews  in  the  countries  Germany  had  conquered  in 
Europe,  most  Germans  still  did  not  get  rich.  Only  the  leading  Nazi  executioners,  who 
robbed  their  victims  and  fled  to  other  countries,  especially  America,  to  escape  punishment, 
profited  and  kept  the  loot. 

At  the  time  when  the  Nazis  were  aiming  to  take  over  Germany,  and  their 
propaganda  assured  the  Germans  that  they  would  conquer  the  world,  people  like  Robert 
Shmidh,  who  were  too  lazy  to  do  a  honest  day’s  work,  were  eager  to  join  Hitler’s  forces, 
which  were  ruled  with  dictatorship  force.  Once  the  Nazis  came  to  power  and  occupied 
many  countries,  not  Germans,  but  men  of  other  nationalities  who  had  the  mental  ability  of 
Robert,  also  joined  the  Nazi  forces.  These  men  were  very  instrumental  in  murdering  the 
Jews,  and  also  served  as  Nazi  informers  on  their  own  people. 

Everything  the  people  owned  in  lands  occupied  by  Germans  became  property  of 
the  Third  Reich.  The  farmers  were  forbidden  to  slaughter  their  own  animals  for  meat  for 
their  families,  but  some  did  secretly.  Informers  spied  on  the  farmers,  and,  when  they  found 
out  about  it,  they  immediately  informed  the  Germans.  For  such  crimes,  the  farmers  were 
shot!  If  an  informer  pointed  someone  out  as  a  Communist  sympathizer  before  the  war,  he 
was  also  put  to  death  instantly. 

The  same  spies  went  to  churches  every  Sunday  to  listen  carefully  to  the  pastor’s 
sermons.  If  an  unfavorable  sentence  was  mentioned  about  the  Nazi  regime,  the  next  day 
the  pastor  would  pay  for  that  sin  with  his  life  and,  in  many  cases,  with  the  lives  of  the 
parishioners  as  well. 

If  partisans  shot  a  German  soldier  near  a  village,  the  militia  of  the  same  village 
served  the  Nazis  with  such  loyalty  that  they  helped  to  round  up  a  hundred  men  from  the 
village  and  shot  them. 

Now,  many  decades  later,  a  group  of  Christians  who  call  themselves  Revisionists 
of  History  are  denying  that  the  Holocaust  ever  occurred.  These  Christians  are  so 
anti-Semitic  and  so  willing  to  portray  the  Nazis  as  fine  people  that  they  are  willing  to 
forget  the  millions  of  Christians  who  were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Nazis  too,  for  not 
sympathizing  with  the  Nazi  regime. 

All  of  the  militia  who  volunteered  to  help  the  Nazis  did  so  to  destroy  the  Jews. 
Each  of  them  was  like  the  bandits,  who  developed  an  appetite  for  killing.  The  Jews  were 
not  their  only  victims;  Gypsies,  Soviet  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  neighbors:  it  made  no 
difference  when  killing  was  on  their  agenda,  and  their  killing  agenda  never  stopped. 

Most  of  the  Nazi  collaborators  were  Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Poles. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  collaborators,  most  of  the  European  Jews,  the  Gypsies,  and  the 
millions  of  innocent  Christians  would  have  survived. 

After  the  war  ended,  the  facts  showed  that  in  countries  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
where  their  people  refused  to  collaborate  with  the  Nazis  in  the  killing  of  the  Jews,  a  great 
number  of  Jews  survived. 

In  Denmark,  where  the  population  was  against  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews  there, 
nearly  all  of  the  Jews  survived.  On  the  day  the  Jews  were  ordered  by  the  Nazis  to  put 
yellow  patches  on  their  clothes,  every  Dane  put  on  a  yellow  patch  on  his  or  her  clothes. 
Due  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Danes  with  their  Jewish  citizens,  the  survival  of  the  Jews  was 
possible. 
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In  Belgium,  where  a  Catholic  Cardinal  organized  a  rescue  mission  to  save  the  lives 
of  Jewish  children,  many  children  were  secretly  hidden  among  Belgium  farmers  and 
survived.  There  are  many  stories  about  Jewish  children  who  were  saved  by  Christians, 
such  as,  one  of  the  children  who  the  cardinal  placed  on  a  farm  was  a  six-year-old  boy.  The 
farmer  also  had  a  six-year-old  girl  and  for  whom  the  farmer  purchased  a  small  statue  of 
Jesus.  Shortly  after,  the  statue  disappeared.  Sure  that  the  little  boy  took  the  statue,  the 
farmer  asked  him  for  it  and  the  boy  denied  taking  it.  The  farmer,  convinced  that  the  boy 
was  a  thief,  asked  the  cardinal  to  take  the  boy  away.  The  cardinal  went  and  talked  with  the 
little  boy.  When  the  cardinal  threatened  to  take  him  away,  the  boy  told  him;  “I  was  afraid 
that  when  the  Germans  come  for  me,  they  will  take  away  Jesus.  Jesus  is  Jewish  too.” 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Jewish  children  in  Belgium  survived.  In  Poland,  where  the 
Jewish  community  was  the  largest  in  Europe,  numbering  about  three  and  a  half  million, 
less  than  ten  percent  survived,  including  all  the  Polish  Jews  who  managed  to  escape  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  where  there  was  the  largest  percentage  of 
collaborators,  the  Jews  were  virtually  obliterated.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  survived. 
There  was  no  place  for  Jews  to  escape  to.  The  collaborators  chased  after  Jewish  people 
everywhere  to  kill  and  steal  their  belongings. 

back  in  1923,  when  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  party  tried  and  failed  to  take  over  the  German 
government,  so  called  Putsch,  Hitler  was  jailed  for  nine  months  and  after  his  release,  he 
was  forbidden  to  deliver  speeches.  However,  in  1927,  he  was  allowed  to  speak  in  public 
again. 

His  rhetoric  and  the  rhetoric  of  his  disciples  gained  popularity  sluggishly  at  first. 
However,  the  Germans  liked  what  they  heard.  They  were  constantly  reminded  that  they 
were  a  “master  race”,  and  that  they  deserved  to  conquer  the  eastern  lands.  They  used 
anti-Semitic  slur  in  their  speeches,  blaming  the  Jews  for  the  bad  economy  in  Germany  and 
adding  the  lie  that  the  Jews  had  caused  Germany  to  lose  World  War  I. 

The  Nazi  leaders  chose  the  beer  basements  for  spreading  their  propaganda,  since 
traditionally,  the  German  workers  gathered  there  each  evening  after  work. 

Germany  was  still  paying  for  restorations  to  France  and  other  countries  in  Europe 
for  their  aggression  and  damages  to  them  because  Germany  had  been  charged  with 
causing  the  war. 

Hitler  promised  to  relieve  them  of  that  burden  and  stop  paying  the  restorations. 

The  economic  climate  at  the  time  helped  him  to  achieve  his  goal.  In  1929,  the  world 
economic  crisis  started,  causing  unemployment  everywhere,  and  the  economy  in  Germany 
worsened  even  more.  During  those  very  troubled  times.  Hitler  kept  promising  a  paradise 
for  them  and  his  party  gained  momentum.  The  Nazi  membership  grew  substantially. 

In  1933,  Hitler  became  Chancellor  of  Germany  and  immediately  drove  that  nation 
into  obedience  with  a  strong  fist.  He  quickly  formed  a  strong  dictatorship.  Rivals, 
Communists,  Jews,  and  the  mentally  ill  were  at  first  excluded  from  the  German  society 
and,  later,  transported  to  labor  camps  where  they  were  eventually  brutally  murdered. 

Men  like  Robert  Shmidh  were  of  great  value  to  the  Nazi  party,  but  to  Robert,  the 
Nazi  party  was  of  even  greater  value.  He  finally  found  a  way  that  he  could  legitimately 
play  with  people’s  lives  like  puppets. 
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When  he  first  came  home,  he  began  to  go  with  his  friends  to  the  beer  basements  to 
listen  to  the  speeches  of  the  Nazi  leaders.  He  devoured  each  word  like  the  first  drink  of 
water  after  long  wandering,  lost  in  a  desert.  These  speakers  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world. 
Until  then,  he  was  unable  to  understand  the  world  and  why  Zalman  and  Daniel  were  so 
rich.  From  their  speeches,  he  learned  that  the  Jews  had  a  secret  society  that  helped  each 
other  get  rich.  He  also  learned  that  the  Jews  conspired  to  take  over  the  world  and  enslave 
all  the  non-Jews.  He  and  his  friends  wondered  why  it  had  taken  them  so  long  to  figure  it 
out. 

“Watch  out  for  the  Jews,”  cried  the  speaker.  “They  always  carry  a  knife  in  their 
pockets  to  stab  Germans  in  the  back!” 

Every  word  that  came  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  orators  convinced  Robert  and  his 
friends  who  came  to  drink  beer  and  listen,  that  this  was  the  only  truth  in  the  whole  world, 
and  they  liked  to  hear  it  more  and  more. 

They  were  convinced  that  the  trouble  of  the  failing  economy  was  due  to  the  Jewish 
plot  to  get  the  Germans  so  poor  that  they  could  easily  take  over  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Because  of  that,  Robert  hated  Daniel  and  Zalman  even  more,  but  still  dreamed  of 
Lisa.  Deep  in  his  heart  he  had  never  stopped  loving  her,  thinking  that  she  was  different 
from  all  the  other  Jews. 

One  evening,  a  Nazi  speaker  argued  that  the  Jews  aimed  to  destroy  the  capitalistic 
order  of  the  world  and  replace  it  with  communism.  “The  philosophers  of  communism  were 
all  Jews:  Marx,  Lenin  and  Trotsky!”  cried  the  speaker. 

Robert  then  suspected  that  Daniel  was  a  communist  secret  agent,  whose  aim  was 
to  help  make  a  Communist  revolution  in  Germany. 

Robert,  who  envied  Daniel’s  success  as  a  veterinarian,  decided  that  there  was  no 
other  way  for  Daniel  to  accomplish  all  that  without  getting  money  from  the  Comintern, 
short  for  Communist  International,  a  word  Robert  had  learned  from  the  speakers. 

Robert’s  parents,  who  were  not  involved  with  the  Nazi  party  yet,  deeply 
appreciated  what  the  Nazi  party  did  for  their  son.  Robert  became  a  devoted  reader  of 
every  leaflet  and  brochure  that  was  publicized  by  the  Nazis.  He  sat  long  hours  into  the 
night  reading  Mein  Kamph  by  Adolph  Hitler,  like  a  pious  person  reads  the  Bible. 

Shortly,  Robert  joined  the  Nazi  party,  which  he  admired  for  its  discipline  and 
secretive  atmosphere.  Everything  at  the  headquarters  in  Furt  seemed  like  it  was  created  to 
Robert’s  taste.  Their  greeting  of  “Heil  Hitler”,  the  swastika,  the  military  order,  all  filled 
Robert  with  enthusiasm. 

Robert  showed  his  devotion  everywhere;  among  his  friends,  at  the  meetings,  and 
limping,  he  distributed  leaflets  and  brochures.  He  was  quickly  awarded  for  his  devotion 
and  they  gave  him  a  job  at  the  Furt  police  force 

Officially,  the  Nazi  party  was  still  then  powerless,  however,  they  already  had 
sympathizers  among  high  government  ranks  and  they  were  able  to  position  their  loyal 
members  where  their  illegal  activities  would  be  overlooked. 

In  1933,  after  the  Nazis  became  the  ruling  party  in  Germany,  Robert  was  moved 
from  a  plain  policeman  to  the  Commandant  of  that  police  force,  and  later,  to  a  shturem 
staffed  (storm  messenger)  For  his  devotion  to  the  party  and  constantly  punishing  people 
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for  not  obeying  the  glory  of  the  Third  Reich  with  pride,  Robert  was  promoted  to  Ober 
Man  (upper) 

The  Nierenburg  laws  of  1 934  stripped  all  rights  from  the  Jews  in  Germany. 
Hooligans  like  Robert  felt  like  fish  in  deep  water  He  arrested  young  Jewish  women  in 
order  to  rape  them.  He  made  sure  that  the  Jews  lived  in  peril.  Jews  who  were  leaving 
Germany  were  forced  to  leave  their  properties  to  the  government.  Many  Jews  were  loaded 
into  trucks  at  night  and  brought  to  the  Polish  border  They  were  dropped  off  there  and  the 
Nazis  forced  them  to  run  into  Polish  territory  by  shooting  at  them. 

In  1939,  when  Germany  attacked  Poland,  the  Polish  government  learned  that,  with 
every  truckload  of  Jews  chased  into  Poland,  several  German  spies,  posing  as  Jews,  were 
among  the  victims.  This  infiltration  assisted  the  German  forces  later,  helping  the  German 
troops  suffer  fewer  losses  when  they  conquered  Poland. 

Forcing  Jews  into  labor  camps  in  the  beginning,  humiliating  the  former  German 
Liberal  Communists,  and  killing  the  insane  instantly,  were  very  small  actions  compared  to 
the  gruesome  acts  that  began  with  the  Kristallnacht,  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  November, 
1938,  in  Germany  and  Austria 

On  that  night,  the  Nazis  conducted  a  massive  eradication  with  bloody  riots  and 
burning  of  most  synagogues  in  Germany.  They  broke  the  windows  of  Jewish  shops  and 
homes,  lit  up  the  streets  of  the  cities  with  fires,  burned  books  written  by  Jewish  authors, 
including  torahs. 

The  Nazis’  explanation  for  the  Kristallnacht  was  that  it  was  retribution  for  the 
shooting  of  a  German  diplomat  in  France  by  a  Jewish  boy  named  Grinspan  This  act  was 
in  retaliation  for  the  deportation  of  his  parents  from  Germany  and  robbing  them  of 
everything  they  possessed 

The  whole  world  learned  about  the  Kristallnacht  the  next  morning  and  was 
completely  silent.  No  country  protested! 

The  night  of  Kristallnacht,  Robert,  the  SS  Ober,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  punish  Daniel  Together  with  a  bunch  of  hooligans  in  military  uniforms,  like  himself, 
Robert  rounded  up  a  truckload  of  Jewish  men,  ripping  families  apart  in  Nierenburg  and  the 
vicinity.  He  drove  them  to  Furt,  came  to  the  Shults  estate  and,  at  once,  the  whole  mob 
began  to  hit  the  windows  of  Daniel’s  apartment  and  the  adjacent  hospital  as  they  screamed 
at  the  top  of  their  longs;  “Jude  rause  (Jew  out)!”  Daniel  did  not  sleep  that  night.  No  Jew 
in  Germany  slept  on  that  night  of  terror 

Daniel  recognized  Robert’s  voice  and  his  heart  pounded  fast 

“ Shneler  Ferfluchter  (Faster  Cursed)!”  shouted  Robert,  beating  on  the  door 

Daniel  came  out,  and  they  threw  him  onto  the  platform  of  the  truck  filled  with  the 
Jewish  men  that  they  had  gathered  Robert's  parents  came  out  to  the  scene  but  did  not  say 
anything  By  that  time,  many  Germans  who  were  not  active  in  the  Nazi  activities  were 
passive 

On  that  dark  night,  the  truck  crammed  with  humans  thrown  in  like  garbage  came 
to  the  Polish  border  near  the  town  of  Stechin  Like  so  many  times  before,  the  hooligans 
dropped  off  their  cargo  and  chased  them  over  the  border  with  volleys  of  bullet  s  from  their 
rifles  It  was  a  cold  night  and  Daniel,  like  most  of  the  others,  unprepared  for  deportation, 
left  the  house  with  just  a  thin  coat. 
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On  the  Polish  side,  in  the  bitter  darkness  some  sat  on  the  cold  ground  and  some  of 
them  paced  back  and  forth  to  warm  up  Some  wept  for  their  isolation  from  their  families. 

A  few,  like  Daniel  did  not  cry  but  were  dumbfounded.  They  kept  asking  each 
other:  “How  could  such  thing  happen  in  the  civilized  twentieth  century?  What  will  the 
world  say?  Can  Hitler  really  commit  such  crimes  without  being  punished?  Had  anyone 
ever  heard  of  such  horrible  abuse  before?” 

None  of  the  victims  had  any  idea  then  that  this  was  only  a  taste  of  the  gruesome 
murders  that  would  come  later.  Then,  like  before,  the  civilized  world  kept,  silent.  The 
Nazis  took  that  silence  as  a  nod  of  approval,  an  assurance  that  no  one  cared  what  they  did 
to  the  Jews. 

At  daybreak,  they  walked  across  the  Polish  territory  through  bushes  and  hills  until 
they  reached  Stchechin.  There,  some  of  them  exchanged  their  wedding  rings  and  watches 
for  Polish  currency  to  buy  food  and  train  tickets  to  places  where  their  friends  or  relatives 
lived  Some  of  them  had  nothing  to  trade;  hungry,  they  went  to  the  bakeries  and  begged 
for  bread. 

When  the  first  few  loads  of  deportees  arrived  in  Schtechin,  the  local  Jewish 
community  organized  a  committee  to  assist  with  food  and  money  for  them  to  buy  train 
tickets.  However,  after  many  truckloads  of  deportees  flooded  the  vicinity,  their  resources 
were  quickly  exhausted.  Many  of  the  deportees,  who  had  good  businesses  in  Germany, 
were  left  penniless  and  became  beggars  in  Poland,  since  the  Polish  also  conducted  a 
boycott  against  the  Jews.  They  were  homeless  and  slept  at  the  houses  of  learning,  which 
were  customarily  open  all  the  time  to  accommodate  learners  and  the  poor 

Daniel  had  a  nice  watch,  which  he  exchanged  for  a  train  ticket  to  Matzeev  and 
some  food  for  the  journey.  He  did  not  have  any  relatives  in  Matzeev,  but  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  turn  to  the  Glus  and  the  Gondsowski  families. 

It  was  a  long  trip  He  had  to  change  trains  in  Warsaw  and  wait  a  long  time  for  a 
train  to  Volyn.  After  two  days  and  nights,  he  reached  his  destiny. 

He  arrived  at  the  Glus  home  and  was  greeted  like  a  son  by  Khana  and  Zalman,  like 
a  brother  by  Lisa  and  Saul,  and  like  an  uncle  by  the  young  son  of  the  Hurwitses,  Harry. 

Although  anti-Semitism  was  very  strong  in  Poland,  the  law  still  proclaimed  the 
Jews  as  equal  citizens.  The  religious  Jews  who  lived  there  were  convinced  that  the 
misfortune  of  the  German  Jews  was  punishment  by  God  for  not  being  pious  Still,  all  the 
Jews  in  town  helped  the  deportees  who  came  there  They  did  not  worry  for  themselves, 
since  they  thought  Germany  was  a  world  away 

Daniel  was  glad  to  find  the  Glus  and  Hurwits  families  content.  Khana  and  Zalman 
had  aged  a  little.  Lisa  and  Saul  looked  very  happy  and  Harry  was  very  handsome  Daniel 
looked  at  him  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  recall  where  he  had  seen  a  young  boy  who  looked 
like  him. 

After  breakfast,  Lisa  took  Daniel  to  see  Abraham’s  family.  Daniel  liked  Abraham's 
son  and  daughter,  but  he  later  told  Lisa  that  no  teenager  could  compare  to  her  handsome 
Harry 

“He  resembles  his  mother,”  he  said. 

Harry’s  hair  was  the  color  of  flax  and  his  eyes  were  blue,  like  the  color  of  the  sky 
on  a  clear  summer  day. 
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Later,  at  dinner,  Daniel  and  the  family  discussed  the  tragedy  in  Germany  and  the 
way  the  British,  who  represented  the  Allies,  were  willing  to  appease  Hitler. 

“Hitler  is  getting  everything  he  has  asked  for.  Chamberlain  keeps  giving  in  to 
him,”  said  Zalman.  Harry  said,  “When  Hitler  took  the  Rhinland,  it  was  the  time  to  stop 
him,  but  Britain  refused  to  help  France  who  was  ready  to  fight.” 

Daniel  admired  the  young  boy’s  wisdom  and  added;  “There  were  many  occasions 
to  stop  him  but  he  was  appeased  by  England.  When  the  Nazis  marched  into  Austria, 
Chamberlain  gave  in.  And  when  Czechoslovakia,  a  very  strong  military  country,  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  Sudetenland,  Chamberlain  gave  in  in  hope  that  it  would  be  the  end  of 
it. 

“Give  a  pig  a  finger  and  he  wants  the  whole  hand,”  said  Khana,  and  every  one 
laughed. 

Throughout  the  evening,  Daniel  and  Harry  talked  about  politics  and  Daniel  was 
surprised  how  much  the  boy  knew  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  They  spoke 
about  anti-Semitism,  religion,  and  the  situation  in  the  backyard,  where  the  Ukrainians  had 
become  excessive  Jew-haters.  Harry  was  well  informed  about  all  of  the  subjects. 

Late  that  night,  when  Daniel  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  Nazis 
would  lose  their  power  and  life  would  return  to  normal.  He  hoped  that  when  the  time 
came,  he  would  return  to  Germany,  sell  his  business,  and  go  to  Palestine.  However, 
through  the  night,  like  every  other  night,  the  image  of  Viera  crept  into  his  thoughts.  He 
longed  to  see  her,  to  touch  her  hands,  and  to  see  her  lovely  smile.  He  also  longed  to  hear 
her  sing  and  play  the  piano. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  twenty  years  in  Germany,  he  had  only  visited  the 
Glus  family  and  the  Gondsowskis  four  times;  the  last  time  had  been  in  1930. 

He  loved  to  go  and  see  his  friends,  he  felt  like  they  were  a  real  family.  When  he 
went  there,  he  would  spend  most  of  his  time  with  the  Gondsowskis.  The  Count  liked  to 
play  chess  with  him,  even  though  the  Count  lost  most  of  the  time. 

However,  since  1930,  Daniel’s  practice  had  improved  so  much  that  every  time  he 
planned  to  visit  his  home  and  wrote  to  the  Gluses  and  Gondsowskis  that  he  was  coming,  a 
swarm  of  clients  forced  him  to  break  his  promise.  He  regretted  that  he  never  seemed  able 
to  go  and  often  wrote  to  them  to  apologize. 

His  German  clients  appreciated  his  work  so  much  that  when  the  Nazis  ordered  a 
boycott  on  Jewish  businesses  and  services;  his  clients  did  not  obey  the  order. 

Now,  everything  he  had  managed  to  save  from  his  hard  work  and  all  of  his 
belongings  were  left  in  Germany,  and  he  was  poor. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Daniel  mentioned  that  he  wanted  to  go  and  see  the 
Gondsowskis.  Khana  responded,  “What’s  the  rush?  They  are  fine  and  you  will  see  them 
soon  enough.  You  just  got  here  and  we  are  so  happy  to  have  you  here.” 

Lisa,  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  understood  why  he  was  rushing  to  see  the 
Gondsowskis,  said,  ‘"Mother,  we  all  want  to  have  Daniel  stay  with  us  forever,  but  the 
Gondsowskis  are  Daniel’s  friends  too.  It  is  only  fair  for  Daniel  to  see  them  soon.  Daniel 
knows  that  he  is  welcome  here,  and  that  our  home  is  his  home,  and  we  will  accept  him 
here  at  any  time.  That  is  why  he  should  see  his  friends  whenever  he  wishes.” 

Daniel  and  Lisa’s  eyes  met  with  a  smile.  They  understood  each  other.  Lisa  could 
read  Daniel’s  gratitude  for  her  help  in  his  eyes. 
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“Well,”  said  Zalman.  “I  am  certainly  not  going  to  let  you  walk.  I  will  take  you.  Just 
let  me  just  go  down  into  the  basement  and  get  a  basket  of  nice  mackintosh  apples  for 
them.  The  Hrabia  and  Hrabina  like  mackintosh  apples.” 

While  Khana  and  Harry  were  busy  at  the  store  and  Saul  went  to  work,  Zalman 
went  to  the  cellar  for  the  apples  and  after,  to  hitch  up  his  horse.  Lisa  gave  Daniel  a 
sweater  and  a  warm  coat,  saying,  “You  look  more  handsome  than  ever,  and  Viera  looks 
more  beautiful  than  ever  too.  I  am  sure  that  she  is  as  eager  to  see  you  as  you  are  to  see 
her.  Good  luck  my  dear  brother.” 

Daniel’s  eyes  filled.  He  could  not  say  anything  to  her,  but  kissed  her  on  her 
forehead. 

Zalman  never  used  a  whip  on  his  horse.  A  short  “Vio”  meant  go,  but  not  rush.  A 
loud  and  long  “Vio!”  meant  it  was  urgent.  The  horse  seemed  to  understand  his  master. 
Bringing  Daniel  to  the  Gondsowskis’  was  important  to  Zalman,  but  not  urgent,  so  with  a 
quick  “Vio,”  they  were  off. 

To  Daniel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  desperately  urgent.  He  longed  to  see  Viera 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  eager  to  see  his  home.  He  wanted  to  feel  the  strong,  chilly  air 
that  he  had  missed  for  so  long,  and  the  naked  trees,  and  the  gray  sky  that  seemed  ready  to 
cry  at  any  minute,  as  if  it  was  sick  with  longing  for  the  reclusive  sun.  Daniel  was  lost  in  his 
thoughts;  unsure  of  what  lay  ahead. 

As  they  passed  the  monastery,  Daniel  focused  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  anxious  to 
hear  any  sound  or  see  the  nuns  walking,  but  no  one  was  in  sight  and  it  was  as  quiet  as  a 
cemetery. 

During  the  summer  time,  some  of  the  nuns  spent  time  outdoors,  tending  the  flower 
gardens.  The  windows  were  left  open  and  often,  they  could  be  heard  singing,  accompanied 
by  piano  music.  All  of  the  songs  were  spiritual  and  delightful.  The  nuns’  singing  mixed 
with  the  birds  that  lived  in  the  tall  trees  surrounding  the  lake  at  the  monastery  and  the 
result  was  enchanting. 

As  if  he  understood  what  Daniel  was  looking  for,  Zalman  said,  “You  know  Daniel, 
Viera,  the  Hrabia’s  daughter,  has  been  there  for  a  long,  long  time.  She  comes  home  more 
often  now  and  goes  to  see  her  brother’s  family.” 

“Please  tell  me,  Reb  Zalman,  how  is  her  brother?  Has  he  changed  any  since  he  got 
out  of  jail?”  asked  Daniel  eagerly. 

“Oh  Daniel,  he  has  changed  completely.  However,  the  change  has  not  brought 
much  joy  to  his  parents,”  said  Zalman  sadly. 

“Is  he  in  trouble  with  the  law  again?” 

“Not  yet,  Daniel.  It  is  different  than  the  trouble  he  was  involved  with  before.  Kolia 
is  a  completely  different  man  now.  He  stopped  chasing  after  women.  He  married  his 
girlfriend;  you  know  her,  Natalka,  Temosh’s  daughter.  He  is  a  very  good  father  to  their 
children.  I  see  them  often;  they  come  to  shop  at  the  store.  He  is  very  polite  to  people  and 
like  the  Hrabia,  he  likes  to  help  people.” 

“So  what  type  of  trouble  could  he  be  in?”  asked  Daniel,  puzzled. 

‘^Daniel,  you  wouldn’t  believe  it,  if  I  told  you,”  Zalman  said  seriously. 

Zalman  leaned  his  head  closer  to  Daniel’s,  glad  that  he  had  thought  to  prepare  him 
before  he  went  to  the  Gondsowskis’,  and  whispered  into  his  ear;  tcKolia  is  a  communist!” 
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“I  can’t  believe  this!  The  young  Hrabia  has  become  a  Communist,  and  Robert,  the 
bandit,  is  a  Nazi  leader!” 


'i'Vt'VTTt'T 

The  Count  and  Countess  adored  their  son’s  children  and  were  eager  to  give  them 
an  education.  In  the  village  of  Trowishch  where  they  lived,  there  were  not  enough  children 
to  open  a  school,  so  they  decided  to  include  the  children  of  the  nearby  village,  Godowich, 
and  build  a  public  school  on  their  property  between  the  two  villages.  That  way  it  would 
only  be  one  and  a  half  kilometers  from  each  of  the  communities. 

Until  then,  the  children  had  attended  the  public  school  in  Matzeev.  Because  of  the 
distance  and  the  time  it  took  for  the  farmers  to  take  their  children  there,  only  a  few 
attended.  The  only  education  the  children  had  was  at  Sunday  school.  Most  of  the  students 
there  were  girls,  since  the  boys  started  attending  to  the  livestock  on  the  farms  at  a  very 
young  age. 

Katia  met  with  the  town’s  elders  and  proposed  her  offer.  After  several  meetings, 
her  offer  was  accepted  with  a  condition,  that  school  attendance  would  not  be  mandatory. 
Many  of  the  farmers  did  not  mind  having  their  boys  attend  school  in  the  wintertime,  but 
during  the  summer,  they  wanted  the  boys  at  the  farms.  Starting  at  age  six,  they  started  to 
pasture  the  cows. 

Families  who  were  lucky  to  have  several  boys  lent  their  sons  to  farmers  in  other 
villages  who  did  not  have  their  own  boys.  The  custom  was,  aside  from  what  the  youngster 
earned  from  his  work  there,  he  would  get  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  homemade  woolen  jacket 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Sometimes,  as  an  extra  bonus,  he  might  even  get  a  pair  of 
woolen  pants.  Of  course,  no  one  argued  about  having  the  girls  attending  school  all  year 
round. 

One  year  later,  the  public  school  was  built  as  planned.  In  the  beginning,  Katia  spent 
much  of  her  time  helping  the  school  get  started.  Money  was  of  no  concern;  the  Count 
supported  it  fully.  But  after  a  while,  the  government  took  over  and  the  situation  changed, 
since  attendance  at  government  schools  was  mandatory  by  law. 

Although  the  peasants  were  Ukrainian,  they  preferred  to  have  their  children  learn 
Polish,  the  language  of  the  ruling  government.  Viera  taught  music  once  a  week. 
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When  Kolia  returned  from  serving  his  seven-year  sentence,  he  was  happy  to  see  his 
growing  children  doing  so  well  in  school.  He  was  grateful  to  his  parents  for  building  the 
school  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  it  was  not  that  big  of  a  favor,  since  the 
money  they  used  on  the  project  belonged  to  the  people  anyway. 

Although  the  Gondsowskis  had  gone  to  visit  Kolia  in  jail  often,  the  brief  time 
allotted  for  visitation  prevented  them  from  seeing  the  drastic  change  in  him.  Not  only  had 
he  gotten  an  education  in  communism,  he  had  the  time  to  learn  how  to  sing  beautifully. 
There  had  been  a  composer  who  was  serving  time  for  political  crimes,  and  he  liked  Kolia. 
The  composer  was  glad  to  have  a  young  Hrabia  as  a  student,  and  Kolia  had  a  wonderful 
baritone  voice.  He  came  home  with  the  ability  to  lead  a  choir. 

In  the  beginning,  he  was  quiet  about  his  new  ideology.  He  was  able  to  converse  in 
a  cultured  manner,  and  his  parents  were  happy  about  it.  They  liked  the  way  he  had 
changed.  He  spoke  slowly  and  charmed  everyone  with  his  developed  baritone  voice.  He 
sounded  like  a  professor  when  he  spoke.  However,  Kolia  refused  his  father’s  request  that 
he  help  him  lead  the  estate. 

Kolia  went  to  live  with  his  girlfriend  and,  at  his  mother’s  advice,  “for  the  sake  of 
the  children,”  he  married  Natalka  in  a  very  quiet  wedding  ceremony. 

Kolia  had  never  bothered  to  learn  any  special  trade  but  he  knew  farming  so  he 
went  to  work  with  his  father-in-law,  using  the  plow  and  scythe.  He  learned  to  love  it.  On 
nice  days,  the  children  walked  to  school  and  during  bad  weather,  he  took  them  in  a 
wagon,  along  with  some  neighbors’  children. 

Often,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  Kolia  and  his  family  went  to  visit  his  parents. 

Both  Katia  and  her  husband  loved  their  grandchildren  dearly.  Katia,  who  had  more  time 
then  her  husband,  often  visited  the  school  in  order  to  see  the  children  time  and  a  gain. 

When  Kolia’s  two  older  children  finished  public  school,  their  grandparents  made 
sure  that  they  would  have  further  learning  by  keeping  them  in  private  high  schools. 

Time,  however,  does  not  stand  still.  The  passing  years  left  their  marks  on  the 
Count  and  Countess. 

By  1938,  they  were  in  their  sixties  and  it  had  begun  to  show.  The  Count’s 
mustache  had  turned  from  black  to  gray,  matching  his  hair.  Many  of  the  people  who  knew 
him  thought  it  made  him  look  more  distinguished.  In  Katia  and  Viera’s  eyes,  he  looked 
magnificent.  Katia’ s  salt  and  pepper  hair  was  also  very  beautiful,  but  their  souls  were 
weary  from  the  pain  they  suffered  during  the  time  when  Kolia  was  with  the  bandits  and 
then  in  prison.  Although  the  Count  had  millions  in  American  dollars  stashed  away  at  the 
bank  in  Switzerland,  the  years  of  spiritual  hardship  had  caused  them  damage  that  no 
money  could  repair. 

Nevertheless,  when  Zalman  showed  up  that  morning  with  Daniel,  the  joy  on  their 
faces  made  the  Count  and  Countess  look  years  younger.  They  absolutely  glowed  with 
happiness.  They  felt  a  joy  like  parents  who  had  found  their  lost  child.  They  hugged  and 
kissed  him  like  they  would  never  let  him  go. 

Their  welcome  brought  tears  of  appreciation  into  Daniel's  eyes.  Even  Zalman  had 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  moved  by  the  welcome  of  noble  Christians  to  a  Jewish  man. 
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Looking  at  the  poignant  scene,  a  thought  entered  Zalman's  mind,  “if  everyone  in 
the  world  had  this  much  concern  for  each  other,  what  a  wonderful  world  we  would  have.” 

Even  the  kindness  of  the  Hrabia’s  was  unable  to  erase  the  shock  of  Daniel’s 
experience  on  the  Kristallnacht.  He  tried  hard  to  keep  it  inside,  in  his  heart,  but  his  face 
showed  his  trauma. 

The  house  was  warm  and  cozy,  with  heat  emanating  from  several  brick  ovens.  The 
ovens  faced  the  walls  of  the  living  room  and  were  covered  with  colorful  tile.  It  was  a 
respite  for  Zalman  and  Daniel  after  traveling  in  the  open  wagon  in  the  chilly  weather. 

The  Gondsowskis,  who  cared  for  the  comfort  of  their  guest,  had  them  take  off 
their  coats  and  sit  near  the  oven  on  soft-bedded  antique  mahogany  chairs  that  were 
artistically  carved  with  lions  sitting  on  their  arms.  All  of  the  furniture  in  the  room  was 
done  in  matching  mahogany  decor. 

Tea  was  served  and  Daniel  answered  many  questions  about  his  awful  experience  of 
being  expelled  from  Germany  by  Robert.  Their  conversation  also  touched  on  the  German 
conquest  of  other  lands. 

The  Count’s  thoughts  were  of  his  Polish  homeland  and  he  said;  “I  hope  that  these 
pigs  will  not  try  to  take  our  country.  If  they  do,  they  will  pay  the  price!  Our  cavalry  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  I  am  also  sure  that  the  minute  Hitler  tries  to  touch  Poland,  England  and 
France  will  step  in  immediately  and  then  he  will  be  finished!” 

Daniel's  mind  was  unable  to  focus  on  the  large  scale  of  events.  As  they  talked,  his 
mind  replayed  the  scenes  of  the  terrorizing  hoodlums,  his  windows  being  smashed,  and 
being  stuffed  into  the  truck  full  of  Jewish  men. 

Katia  noticed  his  agony  and  understood  his  plight.  “It  is  unbelievable  that  such 
brutality  maintains  without  any  punishment!”  she  said  in  anger. 

“When  Robert  and  his  gang  broke  the  windows  of  my  home  and  hospital,  and 
dragged  me  into  the  truck  crammed  with  the  other  Jewish  men,  Robert’s  parents  stood 
there  and  watched,”  Daniel  said  with  a  sigh. 

The  Count,  hearing  that  Robert’s  parents  stood  at  the  scene,  was  shocked.  He 
asked  Daniel,  “You  mean  to  tell  me  that  when  Robert  abused  you  and  threw  you  into  that 
truck,  Kurt  and  Matilda  stood  by,  watching,  and  said  nothing?” 

“Kurt  and  Matilda  distanced  themselves  from  me  once  Robert  joint  the  Nazi  party. 
They  were  not  the  same  friendly  people  I  had  known  for  such  a  long  time.  They  were 
proud  that  their  son  had  become  a  leader.  The  only  ones  who  did  not  change  their 
friendship  toward  me  were  the  good  old  lady,  Mrs.  Shmidh,  and  Mr.  Shults,”  said  Daniel, 
aggravated. 

The  Gondsowskis  stopped  asking  questions,  realizing  the  pain  Daniel  was  suffering 
by  reliving  the  trauma,  like  touching  a  fresh  wound.  No  one  said  anything  for  a  while.  The 
room  grew  quiet.  A  red  dog  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  following  Mariska,  and  stretched 
out  near  the  feet  of  his  master.  A  black  and  white  cat  also  came  in  and  jumped  on  Katia's 
lap.  She  stretched  out  the  same  way  the  dog  did. 

Mariska,  on  Katia’s  order,  brought  in  more  tea  and  cookies.  She  knew  the  kosher 
menu  from  when  Lisa  worked  there:  tea,  cookies,  bread,  potatoes,  milk,  and  fruit.  Kosher 
or  not,  whenever  Jewish  people  were  there  they  were  always  treated  fairly  by  her 
employers,  infuriating  Mariska.  Mariska  thought  that  they  had  sold  their  souls  to  the  devil 
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for  treating  them  so  well.  Deep  in  her  heart,  she  cursed  all  Jews  and  wished  them  a 
punishment  by  God,  including  her  masters  for  getting  involved  with  the  Jew-devils. 

That  afternoon,  when  Zalman  was  ready  to  leave,  Daniel  also  stood  up  and  went 
for  his  coat.  The  Count  said;  “Zelko,  you  have  a  house  full  of  people  and  not  nearly 
enough  room  there.  All  of  the  rooms  upstairs  are  empty.” 

Katia  turned  to  Daniel,  pleading,  “Please  stay  with  us.  You  know  that  you  are  like 
a  son  to  us.” 

The  Count  added,  “We  could  help  you  make  plans  for  your  future.  Please  stay 

here.” 

Daniel  was  moved,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word.  He  kissed  them  both  and  Katia 
thanked  Zalman  for  bringing  Daniel  and  the  fruit. 

Zalman  parted  with  hope  that  Khana  and  Lisa  would  forgive  him. 

In  the  eight  years  before  Daniel  was  expelled  from  Germany,  he  had  visited  the 
Glus  and  the  Gondsowski  families  four  times.  Each  time  he  stayed  for  a  very  short 
duration.  He  always  rushed  to  go  back  to  Germany,  not  wanting  to  lose  the  clientele  he 
had  developed  with  hard  work  and  dedication.  Every  time  he  returned,  he  thought  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  sell  his  establishment  and  go  away  to  Palestine. 
However,  every  time  he  got  close  to  realizing  his  plan,  the  image  of  Viera  forced  him  to 
delay  the  move. 

Viera  lived  permanently  in  his  heart.  He  decided  that  before  he  could  move,  he  had 
to  come  up  with  an  idea  for  the  two  of  them  to  get  together  without  changing  their  faiths. 
However,  every  time  he  went  there  and  saw  Viera  in  her  nun’s  uniform,  he  lost  the 
courage  to  talk  to  her  about  it.  She  looked  to  him  like  the  Madonna  in  a  portrait,  holy, 
untouchable. 


Viera  seemed  like  God  alone  created  her  beauty  and  blessed  her  with  talent  and 
wisdom.  However,  she  did  not  have  enough  power  to  erase  Daniel  from  her  heart.  Every 
evening  when  she  prayed  before  bedtime,  she  asked  for  Daniel’s  well  being.  Daniel 
possessed  her  soul.  In  her  dreams  each  night,  they  were  kissing  each  other  like  doves. 

The  Count,  and  especially  the  Countess,  knew  of  Viera’s  feelings.  Katia  and  her 
daughter  talked  like  sisters.  Daniel  also  never  hid  his  feelings  from  Katia,  and  Katia  always 
briefed  her  husband  about  the  children.  While  the  Gondsowskis  felt  horrible  about  the 
abuse  and  robbery  Daniel  had  encountered,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  glad  that  he  would 
remain  with  them  at  the  estate.  It  gave  them  hope  that  their  daughter  and  Daniel  would 
some  day  get  together.  They  wished  it  out  of  sincere  love  for  both  of  them. 

The  next  day,  the  Count  and  Daniel  rode  around  the  estate  and  the  Count  showed 
Daniel  the  many  cattle  and  asked  Daniel  his  opinion  of  their  quality.  Riding  side  by  side, 
the  Count  said  to  Daniel,  “Listen  Daniel,  no  one  can  compensate  you  for  your  spiritual 
damages,  but  financially  you  could  be  helped  easily.  I  don't  think  that  you  are  going  to 
need  a  hospital  here.  The  farmers  will  never  bring  their  cats  and  dogs  to  a  veterinarian  and 
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you  know  it.  The  only  time  they  would  use  an  animal  doctors  is  when  a  cow  or  a  horse 
gets  sick.  For  that,  you  only  need  a  carriage  and  a  good  horse.  We  have  that  for  you 
already.  I  will  also  pay  you  a  salary  for  taking  care  of  our  animals.” 

Again  Daniel  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  He  was  unable  to  even  say  thank  you.  He 
just  nodded.  A  little  later,  when  he  had  composed  himself,  he  told  the  Count,  “You  are 
treating  me  just  like  my  own  father  would,  and  I  don't  have  enough  words  to  express  my 
thanks.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  me  for  taking  care  of  the  animals  at  the  estate;  I  am  already 
getting  paid  much  more  than  I  deserve.” 

“Wait  a  minute  Daniel,”  the  Count  said,  laughing  loudly.  “You  are  going  to  have 
to  deduct  money  from  your  salary  when  you  go  to  Warsaw  to  buy  instruments.  You  need 
instruments,  don’t  you?” 

Again  Daniel  grew  mute,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  In  a  matter  of  four  days  he  had 
seen  the  worst  possible  human  behavior  and  the  best.  If  four  days  earlier  he  had  lost  faith 
in  humanity,  he  replaced  it  with  a  faith  that  was  much  stronger  than  before. 

The  tour  around  the  estate  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Every  thing  looked  like  it 
was  in  tip-top  shape  to  Daniel.  The  warehouses  were  filled  with  grain  and  roughage  for 
the  livestock  for  the  winter  and  the  animals  looked  in  top  condition. 

They  met  the  manager  at  one  of  the  warehouses  and  the  Count  introduced  him  to 
Daniel.  “Our  manger,  Yan  Sokolski.  Doctor  Daniel  Straus.”  Both  men  greeted  each  other 
with  handshakes  and  smiles. 

Daniel  recognized  Yan  from  when  he  had  been  very  young  and  his  father  used  to 
take  him  along  to  the  Sokolski  farm  in  Godowich.  It  was  not  a  large  farm,  owned  by 
Yan’s  father.  He  remembered  that  Yan  had  two  older  brothers,  enough  hands  to  care  of 
the  farm,  and  John  had  gone  away  to  study  at  a  school  for  agronomy. 

Yan  did  not  recognize  Daniel  at  first  so  Daniel  reminded  him  who  he  was.  Yan 
then  recalled  seeing  him  with  his  father  at  their  farm  and  said,  “My  family  liked  your  father 
very  much.  I  will  never  forget  that  tragedy  as  long  as  I  live.” 

After  the  Count  told  Yan  that  Daniel  would  take  care  of  the  sick  animals,  a  service 
that  was  desperately  needed,  he  was  pleased  and  congratulated  Daniel.  As  they  were 
leaving,  the  Count  cheerfully  told  Yan,  “Daniel  will  be  staying  with  us.  He  is  like  a  son  to 
us.” 

That  evening,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  Gondsowskis  told  Daniel  about  Kolia’s 
wonderful  children  and  how  well  they  studied.  Daniel  remembered  the  school  on  their 
property  and  that  Viera  used  to  teach  music  there. 

“Vieretshka  is  still  teaching  music  there,”  the  Count  said  proudly. 

“Oh,  Daniel,”  exclaimed  Katia.  “You  should  hear  Kolia  sing!  When  he  and  Viera 
get  together,  they  sing  duets  like  opera  singers.  We  know  you  are  a  music  lover,  and  you 
will  be  so  pleased  when  you  hear  them.” 

“I  can’t  wait.  Thank  you  Hrabina,”  Daniel  said  softly. 

“You  will  have  many  opportunities  to  hear  them,  Daniel.  Vieretshka  comes  home 
on  Saturdays  and  stays  with  us  until  we  go  to  church  on  Sunday,”  Katia  informed  him. 

Later  that  evening,  before  he  went  upstairs  to  his  room,  Daniel  pulled  a  book  off 
the  library  shelf  and  took  it  with  him  to  read.  However,  when  he  started  reading,  he  was 
unable  to  concentrate.  It  was  Friday  evening  and  Viera  would  be  there  in  the  morning. 
Viera  consumed  his  mind.  He  was  eager  to  see  how  she  looked  and  even  more  eager  to 
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know  how  she  would  react  to  his  presence  there.  What  he  really  wanted  to  know  was  if 
she  still  loved  him.  Daniel  also  thought  about  Kolia  and  his  family  and  was  eager  to  see 
them. 

Daniel  had  a  sleepless  night.  Katia  recognized  it  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the 
morning  and  said  to  him,  “Daniel  dear,  you  should  rest  a  little  before  taking  up  reading  all 
night.” 

“Dear  Countess,  I  could  not  read  at  all  last  night.  I  was  unable  to  concentrate.  I 
kept  thinking  about  Viera,  and  I  was  also  thinking  about  Kolia  and  his  family,”  said 
Daniel. 

“Vieretshka  should  be  here  in  a  little  while.  Stephan  left  earlier  to  pick  her  up. 

Kolia  and  his  family  may  be  here  tomorrow  for  dinner.  You  will  not  recognize  the 
children.  They  have  grown  up,”  said  Katia. 

The  Count  added,  “Our  grandson,  Ignats,  went  to  a  theological  seminary  in 
Krakow  after  he  finished  the  gymnasium  in  Kovel.  He  wants  to  become  a  priest.  Kolia 
does  not  like  it,  but  we  aren’t  opposed.  He  is  at  the  seminary  now,  but  you  will  see  him 
when  he  comes  for  Christmas  vacation.” 

Katia  interrupted  with  a  happy  smile,  “and  Katia,  the  one  who  is  named  after  me, 
is  the  middle  one  and  a  real  beauty.  She  is  attending  gymnasium  in  Kovel  now  and  comes 
home  for  the  weekends.  Viera  is  the  youngest.  She  is  fifteen  now  and  will  start  gymnasium 
next  year.  She  was  sick  for  a  long  time  and  missed  almost  a  year  of  school.  She  had  to 
work  hard  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time.  You  also  will  not  recognize  Kolia.  He  has 
completely  changed.  He  reads  a  lot.  He  loves  to  discuss  his  ideas  with  people.  Now  he 
wants  to  change  the  world  order.  Can  you  imagine  that,  Daniel?” 

Daniel,  who  had  already  heard  about  Kolia’s  Communist  views  from  Zalman,  was 
astonished. 

The  Count,  who  was  busy  with  his  breakfast,  listening  to  the  conversation  going 
on  around  him,  laughed  at  Katia’ s  last  sentence  and  said,  “What  a  family  we  have!  It’s 
quite  a  mixture:  capitalists,  clergy,  a  communist,  a  nun,  and  a  doctor!” 

Katia  and  Daniel  had  a  hearty  laugh. 

When  the  aged  Stephan  reached  the  monastery  to  pick  up  Viera,  he  announced  as 
soon  as  she  stepped  into  the  landau,  “You  have  an  important  guest  at  home,  Hrabinka.” 

“And  just  who  is  this  important  guest,  Stephan?” 

“Daniel  Straus.  When  I  was  at  Zelko’s  shopping  yesterday,  I  heard  that  the 
Germans  expelled  him  from  Germany  and  robbed  him  of  everything!” 

Viera  suddenly  felt  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time.  Her  heart  began  pounding  like  a 
hammer  and  it  felt  like  it  was  going  to  fall  out  of  her  chest.  Her  feelings  were  mixed.  She 
felt  sorry  for  the  abuse  Daniel  had  suffered,  but,  at  the  same  time,  her  wish  to  see  him 
again  was  finally  going  to  be  fulfilled,  a  wish  that  she  had  already  stopped  believing  would 
come  true.  She  was  very  happy  that  he  had  come  home,  regardless  of  the  reason  why  he 
came. 
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Expulsion  from  Germany  meant  having  him  close,  finally.  She  did  not  care  about 
his  material  losses.  She  knew  that  her  parents  loved  him  and  would  care  for  him.  She  also 
felt  that  she  could  comfort  him  spiritually,  but  she  did  not  know  how. 

She  wondered  how  he  looked  and  if  he  still  loved  her  with  at  least  a  fraction  of  the 
love  she  carried  in  her  heart  for  him. 

Viera  was  glad  when  she  arrived  home  and  her  mother  greeted  her  with  a  happy 
smile,  saying,  “Daniel  is  here  and  he  will  be  staying  with  us  from  now  on.  He  just  went 
somewhere  with  Daddy." 

Viera  hugged  and  kissed  her  mother  many  times.  Mother  and  daughter  understood 
each  other. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Viera  was  asked  to  play  the  piano  and  she  did  so 
masterfully.  The  house  was  warm  and  cozy  and  each  one  of  them  felt  like  it  was  a  holiday. 
Viera  was  rewarded  with  applause,  kisses  from  her  parents,  and  a  hearty  thank  you  from 
Daniel.  After,  they  were  talking  about  music  when  the  topic  shifted  to  the  subject  that  was 
discussed  in  every  intellectual  household,  politics.  Knowing  Hitler’s  advances,  everyone 
was  eager  to  learn  what  would  happen  next. 

The  Nazi’s  anti-Semitic  propaganda  also  drew  many  sympathizers  in  Eastern 
Europe.  In  the  house  of  the  Gondsowskis,  everyone  despised  the  Nazis  and  their 
propaganda  except  one  person,  Mariska,  the  maid.  She  hoped  that  Hitler  would  come  and 
give  a  lesson  to  these  devils,  like  Daniel  and  Zelko.  In  her  heart,  she  was  happy  about 
what  the  Germans  had  done  to  Daniel.  She  also  hoped  that  Hitler  would  teach  her  bosses 
a  lesson  for  falling  into  the  devils’  trap. 

During  their  conversation  about  Hitler’s  advances  and  Chamberlain’s  appeasement, 
everyone,  like  everywhere  intelligent  people  conversed,  expressed  their  own  opinions  and 
predictions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  Viera  commented,  “It  seems  like  a  chess 
game  to  me.  The  best  player  wins.  Maybe  Chamberlain  is  giving  Hitler  a  few  pawns  in 
order  to  defeat  him?” 

“Very  good,  Vieretshka.  I  love  that,”’  said  her  father. 

“Excellent!”  exclaimed  Daniel,  and  her  mother  kissed  her  forehead  with  a  happy 

smile. 

Then  the  Count  said,  “Vieretshka  just  gave  me  an  idea.  I  have  not  played  chess 
with  Daniel  for  eight  years.  Would  you  like  to  play  a  game  of  chess  with  me?  If  you  ladies 
will  forgive  us?” 

“Viera  and  I  have  to  discuss  some  books  we  have  recently  read.  You  men  can  go 
ahead  and  have  fun,”  Katia  said  smiling. 

“It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  play  chess  with  the  Hrabia,”  said  Daniel 
politely. 

As  the  ladies  were  leaving  the  room,  Katia  remarked,  “We  will  be  in  the  library. 

We  just  finished  reading  Anna  Karinina.  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  we  will  be  discussing  the 
novel  by  the  open  book.  If  you  need  us,  you  know  where  to  find  us.” 

“That  is  wonderful,  have  a  good  time,”  responded  the  Count. 

The  men  moved  to  a  corner  of  the  room  where  a  small  marble  table  stood  between 
two  plush  armchairs.  The  top  of  the  table  was  artistically  inlaid  with  black  and  white 
squares,  creating  a  chessboard.  The  figures  resting  on  top  were  carved  from  elephant 
tusk. 
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After  playing  a  few  games  and  losing  each  one  to  Daniel,  the  Count  knocked  on 
the  library  door  and  called  to  Viera  in  a  tired  voice;  “Viera,  you  must  come  and  give  this 
merciless  man  a  good  lesson  in  playing  chess!  He  beat  me  in  every  game!  I  am  no  match 
for  him.  He  has  worn  me  out,  and  I  am  going  to  hit  the  sack.  Please  go  and  give  him  a 
good  beating.  Katia,  you  can  be  the  referee.” 

They  all  laughed  as  Viera  took  her  father’s  place  at  the  chess  table.  As  the  Count 
was  heading  off  to  bed,  Katia  told  him,  “Thank  you  for  appointing  me  referee,  but  they 
don’t  need  me.  I  still  have  some  things  to  attend  to  in  the  library.” 

The  chess  game  was  poor  from  the  beginning.  Both  of  them  were  too  distracted 
to  play.  Each  time  one  of  them  studied  the  chessboard  for  the  next  move,  the  other  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  gaze  in  admiration.  And  so  it  went,  studying  and 
admiring,  admiring  and  studying.  Daniel  was  convinced  that  Viera  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  he  had  ever  seen,  and  Viera  thought  that  Daniel  was  even  more  handsome  than  she 
remembered. 

It  didn’t  take  long  before  they  abandoned  the  game  entirely,  looking  up  at  each 
other  in  admiration.  Gazing  in  each  other’s  eyes  with  desire,  they  suddenly  stood  up  and 
opened  their  arms  to  each  other.  They  stood  silently,  their  eyes  communicating  the  intense 
love  they  shared. 

Viera  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  “Tell  me  Daniel,  have  you  ever  kissed  a 

girl?” 

“When  I  was  fifteen,”  Daniel  replied,  smiling. 

“And  what  about  Lisa?  Did  you  kiss  her  too  when  you  were  fifteen?” 

“I  kissed  Lisa  the  same  way  I  used  to  kiss  my  sisters.” 

“I  know  that  Daniel.  I  just  wanted  to  tease  you  a  little.” 

They  were  quiet  for  a  moment  and  then  Viera  asked  him,  “Would  you  still  like  to 
kiss  that  girl  you  kissed  when  you  were  fifteen?” 

Daniel,  like  a  hungry  wolf  drawn  to  its  prey,  leapt  to  Viera’s  lips.  They  were  still 
in  that  position  when  Katia  came  into  the  room  to  check  on  the  game.  As  she  encountered 
the  scene,  she  quickly  tiptoed  out,  not  wanting  to  disturb  them. 

In  the  bedroom,  as  she  was  getting  undressed,  the  Count,  half-asleep,  asked  her, 
“Who  won?” 

“They  both  won,”  Katia  responded  happily.  The  Count  was  so  tired  that  he  did 
not  even  notice  his  wife’s  cryptic  response. 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  typical  of  autumn  in  the  Ukraine.  It  looked  like  the 
sun  was  fighting  with  the  clouds  to  show  its  face,  but  every  time  the  sun  managed  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  earth,  a  new  wave  of  clouds  rushed  in  as  reinforcement,  and  the  sky 
remained  gray. 

It  was  Sunday  and  the  ringing  church  bells  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
neighboring  villages,  reminding  everyone  that  it  was  time  for  prayers.  The  Count  and 
Countess,  who  were  early  risers  during  the  week,  slept  longer  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
awoke  to  the  sound  of  the  ringing  bells.  They  kissed  each  other  good  morning.  Not 
remembering  their  conversation  the  night  before,  the  Count  asked  his  wife,  “How  did  the 
children  make  out  last  night?” 

“You  must  have  been  very  tired  last  night.  I  told  you  that  they  both  won.” 
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“You  mean  that  Viera  could  not  beat  Daniel  either  and  the  ended  up  in  a  rummy?” 
puzzled  the  Count.  “I  don’t  understand.  Viera  is  a  whiz  at  chess;  she  could  have  beaten 
him  easily.” 

“They  played  a  different  game.  Viera  wanted  Romeo,  not  rummy.  Love  is  a 
different  game  altogether,”  laughed  Katia. 

The  Count  caught  on.  “How  did  they  do  at  that  game?”  he  asked,  laughing. 

“They  were  too  busy  kissing  for  me  to  ask  when  I  went  by  last  night,”  Katia 
confided  with  a  smile. 

“Good  for  them!  They  deserve  each  other.  Both  of  them  can  beat  me  at  chess!” 

After  breakfast  the  Gondsowskis  dressed  and  left  for  church.  In  the  landau  on  the 
way  there  the  Gondsowskis  observed  their  daughter’s  face.  The  pain  that  had  been  there 
for  so  long  had  vanished  completely.  It  looked  like  it  had  so  many  years  ago.  Her  face 
expressed  pure  joy  and  made  them  happy  once  again. 

Although  Viera  was  thrilled  with  the  reassurance  of  Daniel’s  love  for  her,  she  still 
felt  guilty  about  betraying  her  commitment  to  God.  Even  so,  the  feeling  of  guilt  could  not 
erase  the  glow  of  happiness  on  her  face. 

After  church  services,  the  Gondsowskis  said  good-bye  and  headed  home.  Viera 
urgently  needed  to  speak  to  Mother  Superior  and  rushed  to  find  her.  On  the  way  back 
from  church,  Viera  walked  with  the  Mother  Superior  and  several  other  nuns  over  the  path 
that  ran  through  the  orchard  to  the  monastery. 

Mother  Superior  noticed  the  change  on  Viera’s  face  with  just  one  glance.  Even 
Viera’s  voice  sounded  different,  much,  much  happier.  She  saw  the  same  thing  that  her 
parents  had  seen.  The  stress  had  completely  disappeared  and  her  face  glowed  with 
happiness  and  peace.  Being  a  quick  lady,  she  could  guess  the  reason  for  the  change.  She 
quietly  asked  Viera,  “Is  your  friend  from  Germany  visiting?” 

“Yes  Mother  Superior,  he  is.  My  parents  want  him  to  stay  at  our  home  from  now 
on.  They  like  him  very  much.  The  Germans  robbed  him  of  everything,  including  an 
animal  hospital.  He  is  a  veterinarian.  Father  wants  him  to  work  with  his  livestock  and  I 
am  glad  my  parents  want  to  help  him.  He  is  very  poor  now,  but  a  wonderful  man.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Mother  Superior  had  heard  Viera  so  talkative.  She 
told  her  quietly,  “Listen  my  child,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  your  friend.  Please 
come  to  my  office  after  lunch  and  we  can  talk  then.  Is  that  okay  with  you  Sister  Viera?” 

“Certainly,  Mother  Superior,”  Viera  said  happily. 

After  lunch,  when  Viera  entered  the  Mother  Superior’s  office  she  invited  her  to  sit 
close  to  her.  “Please  come  and  sit  next  to  me,  my  child.” 

Viera  knew  that  she  had  aged  a  great  deal  and  that  her  hearing  was  not  as  good  as 
it  had  once  been,  so  she  quickly  obliged. 

“Listen  my  dear  child,  I  know  that  you  tried  very  hard  to  tear  this  man  out  of  your 
heart,”  Mother  Superior  said  sweetly.  “You  struggled  to  do  so  for  a  very  long  time,  yet 
you  have  not  succeeded.  We  can  not  judge  the  mysterious  ways  of  God.  It  seems  that 
God  did  not  want  you  to  stop  loving  him.  Maybe  it  was  to  compensate  for  the  hardships 
he  has  endured.  Love  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  God’s  most  glorious  creation.  Without 
love,  the  world  would  cease  to  exist.  I  am  sure  that  he  loves  you  as  much  as  you  love 
him.  You  tried  for  eighteen  years  to  extinguish  that  flame,  but  it  still  bums  in  your  heart 
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the  same  way  as  it  always  has.  Your  heart  pulls  you  to  him,  and  this  is  a  good  sign.  Your 
oath  will  be  forgiven,  and,  take  my  advice,  follow  your  heart. 

“I  know  how  dedicated  you  are  to  your  faith  and  you  will  always  continue  to 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  great  wonders.  So,  be  grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  the  wonder  of 
love  that  He  has  blessed  you  with.  If  you  wish,  my  child,  you  may  leave  our  world  and 
return  to  your  civilian  clothes.  May  the  good  Lord  be  with  you  forever.”  With  her  last 
words.  Mother  Superior  kissed  Viera  gently  on  her  forehead. 

Viera  was  overwhelmed.  Tears  of  happiness  and  sorrow  mixed  and  covered  her 
face.  She  kissed  Mother  Superior’s  hand  many  times  as  she  uttered,  “I  will  miss  you 
Mother  Superior.  I  love  you.  I  will  miss  all  of  my  sisters.” 

The  following  Saturday  morning,  when  Stephan  went  to  pick  her  up,  he  wondered 
as  she  appeared  from  the  convent,  wearing  civilian  clothes  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen 
years. 
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Chapter  Seven 
Destruction  and  Survival 

The  rise  and  spread  of  Nazi  Germany  made  everyone  in  Europe  a  politician. 
Everyone  made  predictions  of  what  would  happen  next.  The  pro-Nazis,  meaning  the 
anti-Semites,  predicted  that  Germany  would  take  over  the  whole  world  and  rule  it  forever. 
The  liberal  people  predicted  that  the  Allied  countries  would  take  a  stand  and  stop  the  Nazi 
invasions.  Whatever  the  liberal  thought  or  said  about  the  situation,  no  one  believed  that 
Germany  would  reach  as  far  as  the  Ukraine. 

Long  before  the  German  invasion  of  West  Ukraine,  the  Nazi  propaganda  spread  to 
the  Ukrainians,  promising  them  independence  for  collaboration.  By  1933,  it  corrupted  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  especially  the  Ukrainian  national  leaders,  to 
the  point  that  they  were  ready  to  help  the  Germans  with  anything  they  desired.  The 
Ukrainians,  who,  before,  had  amicable  relationships  with  their  Jewish  and  Polish 
neighbors,  changed  completely.  Their  friendship  to  the  Jews  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
Jewish  people  were  afraid  to  pass  by  a  Ukrainian  neighborhood  because  Ukrainian  youths 
were  eager  to  hurl  stones  at  Jewish  people.  Although  the  Ukrainians  resented  the  Polish 
for  fighting  for  their  independence,  they  left  them  alone  most  of  the  time,  and  the  Polish 
joined  the  attacks  on  the  Jews. 

In  the  beginning  of  1939,  when  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  in  the  West  Ukraine  were 
praying  for  deliverance  from  the  bitterness  of  anti-  Semitic  attacks,  and  the  liberal  people 
of  most  of  Europe  lived  under  extreme  tension.  Hitler’s  foreign  minister,  Ribbentrop, 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  and  made  a  secret  agreement  to  partition 
Poland.  This  agreement  paved  the  road  to  World  War  II.  The  Germans  had  a  non 
-aggression  treaty  with  Poland  since  1934,  at  the  request  of  Hitler.  After  the  German 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Germans  demanded  the  city  of  Gdansk  from  Poland. 
Gdansk,  had  been  an  independent  city  under  Polish  protection  since  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  Poland  refused  to  let  the  Germans  annex  Gdansk.  The  refusal  gave  the  Germans  the 
excuse  they  were  looking  for  to  attack  Poland. 

On  September  first,  1939,  the  war  against  Poland  began.  Although  Poland  was  a 
strong  military  power,  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the  German  infiltrates.  Several  days  before 
the  German  attack  on  Poland,  high-ranking  Polish  officers  ordered  some  of  the  Polish 
aircraft  to  be  disassembled.  Tanks  were  removed  from  the  borders  with  Germany.  They 
were  loaded  onto  trains  and  were  shipped  East,  to  the  Soviet  border. 

The  Polish  forces  were  no  match  for  the  motorized  German  armies,  and  from  the 
east,  a  Soviet  military  invasion  of  mechanized  armor  marched  into  Poland  with  little  or  no 
resistance.  The  Polish  government  took  off  and  escaped  to  London.  Poland's  military 
power  collapsed  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

The  Red  army  marched  into  the  city  of  Matzeev  on  the  nineteenth  of  September. 
All  the  highways  were  busy  for  eight  days  and  nights  while  endless  columns  of  tanks, 
calvary  on  large  and  small  horses,  and  riders  of  different  colors  and  races  followed  endless 
lines  of  large  cannons  pulled  by  trucks  and  tractors. 

The  Soviet  soldiers  behaved  nicely  toward  the  local  population.  The  Ukrainian 
farmers,  who  sympathized  with  the  Nazis,  were  eager  to  see  the  coming  of  the  Germans  at 
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first.  However,  when  the  Soviets  came  instead,  they  changed  their  attitude  at  once, 
and  came  from  the  villages  to  enthusiastically  greet  the  Red  Army  with  loud  shouting 
hurries  and  embracing  the  soldiers  with  kisses. 

After  a  while,  the  Soviets  established  borders  with  the  Germans.  Demographically 
the  River  Bug  divided  the  Ukrainian  and  Polish  population.  The  Germans  ruled  the  Polish 
and  the  Ukrainians  were  ruled  by  the  Soviets.  The  Bug  was  about  forty  kilometers  to  the 
West  of  Matzeev. 

The  local  government  consisted  of  three  secretaries.  They  were  all  members  of  the 
Communist  party  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  of  the  secretaries  had  the  power  of  a  king. 
The  leading  positions  over  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture  were  handed  to  the  former 
Communists  who  were  freed  from  the  Polish  jails  by  the  Red  Army. 

The  local  population,  who  had  been  able  to  purchase  everything  in  the  stores  under 
the  ruling  of  Poland,  slowly  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions.  The  merchandise  in  the  stores 
sold  out  in  no  time.  The  Soviet  military  had  bunches  of  rubles  and  they  purchased 
everything  their  eyes  saw.  However,  there  was  no  place  for  the  shopkeepers  to  buy 
materials  to  replace  the  sold  out  merchandise,  and  they  were  forced  to  close  down. 

After  a  while,  the  government  opened  several  stores  of  their  own,  but  had  very 
little  merchandise  for  sale.  Some  merchandise  came  in  from  time  to  time  and  the  local 
paper  announced  it.  The  people  formed  lines  early  in  the  mornings  in  order  to  get  some  of 
the  merchandise  but  it  was  never  enough  for  all  of  the  customers  who  were  waiting  in  the 
line.  The  shortage  became  so  bad  that,  after  an  announcement  was  made,  people  lined  up 
at  stores  the  night  before  and  waited  all  night  only  to  find  out  in  the  morning  that  there 
was  only  enough  for  the  first  few  customers.  The  rest,  after  spending  all  night  in  the 
freezing  outdoors,  had  to  go  home  empty-handed. 

The  town  leaders  did  not  have  to  wait  in  line  to  get  their  goods;  they  got  it  in  the 
evening  before  the  store  opened.  Some  of  the  lucky  people  got  the  leftovers. 

Although  the  most  important  commodities  like  salt,  sugar,  kerosene,  matches  and 
soap  were  always  in  short  supply,  the  Russians  got  used  to  it,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to 
get  enough  vodka.  They  were  so  addicted  to  strong  drinks  that  when  vodka  was  short; 
they  purchased  perfume  from  the  drug  store  and  drank  it.  The  demand  for  vodka  was  so 
great  that  it  created  its  own  black  market.  When  vodka  was  available  at  the  government 
stores,  it  cost  eight  rubles  per  liter.  The  lucky  ones  who  could  get  it,  could  turn  around 
and  sell  it  on  the  black  market  for  fifteen  hundred  rubles,  more  than  a  Russian  factory 
worker  earned  in  a  month. 

Many  farmers  started  to  make  homemade  vodka,  which  was  forbidden  by  law. 
When  an  officer  came  to  search  for  illegal  vodka  and  found  it,  he  left  the  place  drunk  and 
with  an  extra  liter  for  the  road. 

The  food  situation  in  the  area  was  good,  because  the  government  did  not  rush  to 
turn  the  private  farming  into  colkhizes  (collective  farms),  knowing  the  local  farmers’ 
resistance.  The  farmers  of  the  West  Ukraine  learned  from  the  Soviet  soldiers  about  the 
disaster  in  the  agriculture  caused  by  the  government’s  force  in  the  east  of  the  Ukraine  into 
collective  farming.  Individually,  the  farmers  had  tremendous  grain  surpluses. 

The  Soviets  also  created  another  form  of  collective  farming  called  sovkhoz,  on 
land  that  belonged  to  the  government.  In  the  West  Ukraine,  at  the  estates  that  belonged  to 
the  large  landowners,  sovkhozes  were  established. 
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Although  the  Gondsowskis  had  enough  money  stashed  away  in  a  bank  of 
Switzerland  to  live  ten  lives  on,  the  Count  did  not  rush  to  leave.  He  and  his  family  loved 
the  vicinity  and  they  were  so  attached  to  Kolia’s  children.  Besides,  the  Count  knew  that 
the  local  Communists  would  protect  them  since  everyone  in  the  area  knew  how  well  the 
Count  treated  the  peasants.  They  were  also  unable  to  part  with  Daniel.  They  could  never 
leave  him  and  taking  him  along  into  Poland  meant  endangering  his  freedom. 

The  three  secretaries  in  the  area  snooped  around  all  over.  When  they  came  to  the 
Gondsowskis,  they  already  knew  about  the  Count’s  conduct  with  his  workers  and  they 
called  him  Comrade  Ignats.  They  immediately  established  the  Gondsowski  estate  as  a 
sovkhoz  and  appointed  the  Count  as  the  main  manager  and  Yan  Sokolski  as  his  assistant. 

The  landau  and  the  nice  white  horses  were  taken  away  from  the  Counts  and  were 
used  for  the  secretaries’  personal  transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communist,  Kolia  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Pomiakov 
estate.  However,  most  of  the  local  Communists,  like  Kolia,  who  had  served  jail  terms  in 
the  Polish  jails  and  were  rewarded  for  belonging  to  the  illegal  Communist  party  in  Poland 
and  given  responsible  positions  at  government  institutions  in  the  vicinity,  failed  at  their 
duties. 

The  same  people  who  underwent  terrible  torture  and  suffering  for  many  years  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  Communist  cause,  failed  at  their  positions  under  Communist  rule.  Most  of 
them  messed  up  terribly  and  complained  to  the  Soviet  authorities  that  it  was  not  their 
fault,  that  the  system  was  flawed.  For  that,  they  were  severely  beaten  by  the  N.K.  V.D, 
who  were  later  known  as  the  KGB,  and  imprisoned  again  for  much  more  time  than  they 
had  spent  in  the  Polish  jails.  However,  Kolia  was  doing  well  at  his  position. 

As  private  enterprise  ceased  to  exist,  many  government  institutions  replaced  them. 
Supervisory  personnel  were  needed  and,  in  the  beginning,  there  were  enough  local 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers  available  to  fill  the  positions.  Later,  when  many 
of  them  were  put  in  jail,  plain  people  like  the  Gluses,  who  had  originally  been  excluded 
from  such  positions,  were  put  to  work.  Abraham  became  manager  of  a  grain  establishment 
that  collected  the  taxed  grain  from  the  farmers  and  shipped  it  into  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  secretaries  liked  what  he  was  doing.  Saul  became  a  teacher  at  a  public  school 
and  was  dedicated  to  his  work.  Lisa  went  to  Kovel  to  learn  to  be  a  nurse,  and,  when  she 
finished  school,  she  worked  as  a  nurse  at  the  local  hospital.  Daniel  was  appointed  as  an 
instructor  at  a  veterinarian  hospital  that  the  secretaries  established  at  the  Gondsowski 
estate.  They  also  established  a  course  to  train  students  for  veterinarian  work.  The 
handsome  Harry  went  there  to  study  veterinarian  medicine  too. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  difficult  for  the  city  people  to  adjust  to  the  shortages,  but 
most  had  some  clothes  from  before  the  Soviets  came  and  food  was  cheap,  so  they  slowly 
got  used  to  living  with  the  poor  conditions. 

The  Ukrainian  farmers  seemed  happy  and  the  Jewish  people  were  content,  as 
anti-Semitic  activities  officially  disappeared.  The  Ukrainians’  hostility  towards  the  Polish 
also  vanished,  at  least  on  the  surface. 

The  Gondsowski  family  did  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  their  new  situation  because 
the  authorities  liked  them.  They  let  them  live  at  their  luxurious  home,  counting  them  as 
two  families;  the  Gondsowskis  and  the  Straus  families,  assuming  Daniel  and  Viera  were 
husband  and  wife. 
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The  Count  and  Countess  suspected  the  two  were  living  as  husband  and  wife, 
although  they  lived  upstairs  in  separate  rooms. 

It  was  the  truth.  Daniel  and  Viera  had  the  most  wonderful  love  -making  experience 
of  their  lives. 

Viera  cared  little  about  the  situation.  She  cared  only  about  Daniel.  She  thought  of 
him  when  he  was  at  work  and  always  wanted  to  be  near  him.  She  felt  like  she  was  in 
heaven  when  he  wrapped  his  arms  around  her. 

Every  night,  before  bedtime,  Viera  knelt  in  front  of  her  holy  statue  and  thanked  the 
Lord  for  awarding  her  with  the  privilege  of  loving  and  being  loved. 

To  Daniel,  Viera  was  the  joy  in  his  life.  She  was  holy  and  sweet,  and  he  even 
learned  to  sing  along  when  she  sang  and  played  gospel  songs  on  the  piano.  Viera  loved  it. 
They  became  ideal  partners  and  were  proud  of  each  other. 

In  time,  a  good  friendship  developed  between  Daniel  and  Kolia.  When  Kolia  came 
to  visit  with  his  family  on  Sundays,  he  liked  to  talk  to  Daniel  about  world  politics,  except 
the  politics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  against  the  law. 

No  one  dared  to  touch  a  subject  involving  their  regime.  No  one  dared  to  complain 
about  shortages.  Every  government  official  would  explain  on  public  forums  that  were  held 
often;  “Tovarishch  Stalin  is  preparing  everything  for  the  working  classes.  We  may  be  a 
little  short  of  something  now  and  then,  but  the  good  time  is  near.  The  main  thing  is  that 
Tovarishch  Stalin  is  securing  our  future  for  us,  to  live  in  peace  and  in  freedom.  He  is 
making  sure  that  the  capitalistic  countries,  which  are  eager  to  destroy  us,  shall  be  stopped! 
If  they  start  a  battle  against  us,  it  will  end  on  their  territories,  by  the  power  of  our  glorious 
Red  Army!” 

When  discussing  politics,  the  conversations  revolved  around  articles  published  in 
the  newspapers,  which  were  controlled  by  the  communist  party.  The  camps  in  Siberia 
quickly  swallowed  anything  negative  about  the  Soviet  regime.  Mistrust  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  people’s  souls  that  parents  were  afraid  to  talk  about  the  bad  times  with  their 
children  because  the  children  were  instructed  by  leaders  of  the  Comsomol  (Communist 
Youth  Organization)  to  squeal  on  their  parents. 

Each  Sunday,  Daniel  and  Kolia  discussed  the  news  they  had  read  in  the  two  major 
newspapers,  the  Pravda  (truth)  and  the  Isvestia  (news).  After  reading  both  of  these 
papers,  Daniel  told  his  most  trusted  friend,  the  Count,  in  confidence,  “There  is  no  pravda 
in  the  Isvestia  and  no  isvestia  in  the  Pravda.”  However,  many  people  still  purchased  these 
newspapers  since  they  were  cheap  and  made  good  tobacco  wrappings. 

Daniel  could  not  tell  Kolia  the  joke  about  the  newspapers.  But,  after  the  first  year 
of  Communist  rule  of  the  West  Ukraine,  the  former  Communists  started  to  secretly 
complain  to  one  another  about  the  ugly  dictatorship.  It  was  then  that  Kolia  started  to 
complain  to  Daniel,  his  friend,  about  the  corrupt  government. 

“They  took  away  the  beef  stock  that  was  there  left  by  Yadviga’s  manager,  which  I 
managed  to  finish  first  class.  But,  they  did  not  give  me  anything  to  replace  them.  They  told 
me  that  they  don’t  have  any.  How  do  they  expect  me  to  get  beef  for  them  next  year?” 
Kolia  argued,  angrily. 

Daniel  listened  with  sorrow,  knowing  that  the  same  thing  was  going  on 
everywhere.  The  system  was  corrupt.  Very  few  Soviets  put  in  an  honest  day’s  work. 
However,  every  establishment,  small  or  large,  was  filled  with  government  spies  who  loved 
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to  send  people  to  Siberia.  Most  of  the  victims  were  completely  innocent  people,  who  did 
an  honest  day’s  work.  If  there  was  a  problem  due  to  the  perpetually  drunk  Soviet  leaders, 
who  had  been  sent  by  their  government  to  the  region,  their  secret  agents  always  found  a 
way  to  blame  it  on  the  locals.  The  innocent  people,  who  were  blamed,  were  accused  of 
sabotage  and  shipped  to  Siberia  for  many  years.  This  was  a  nightmare  for  the  local 
communists.  The  only  way  for  one  to  secure  a  job  was,  to  constantly  praise  “The  father  of 
all  the  proletariat  in  the  world,  Joseph  Visaryonovitch  Stalin!” 

This  was  a  nightmare  for  those  who  believed  in  the  communist  philosophy.  They  did  not 
like  the  way  it  was  being  implemented  and  many  spent  years  suffering  in  Siberia  because 
of  complaining. 

Kolia  got  to  the  point  that  he  felt  the  urge  to  open  his  heart  to  Daniel  about  his 
disillusionment,  “Stalin  never  should  have  signed  the  agreement  with  Hitler  to  partition 
Poland.  Without  that  agreement,  Hitler  would  not  have  attacked  Poland  and  conquered  it. 
After  Germany  conquered  Poland,  they  were  encouraged  to  conquer  Norway,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  others.  Some  day  they  may  attack  the  Soviet  Union  too!” 
whispered  Kolia. 

Daniel  responded  quietly;  “I  agree  with  you  about  the  pact.  It  certainly  was  a  grave 
mistake  by  Stalin  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Communist  party  will  lose  many  supporters 
for  doing  it.  However,  England  is  guilty  as  Stalin  by  appeasing  Hitler  from  the  start.” 

“They  are  not  only  losing  loyal  communists  and  sympathizers  all  over  the  world, 
but  even  here.  It  isn’t  just  the  pact  that  hurts,  but  keeping  the  people  in  fear  and  in 
poverty!”  whispered  Kolia  aggravated. 

This  conversation  took  place  late  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  orchard.  Kolia’s 
family  was  spending  the  afternoon  at  his  parents’  home.  It  was  in  the  autumn  and  the 
leaves  kept  falling  from  the  fruit  trees,  due  to  a  powerful  breeze.  The  sound  of  the  falling 
leaves  matched  the  whispers  of  the  guests.  Every  time  one  of  them  whispered  to  the  other, 
they  looked  over  their  shoulders  nervously,  to  assure  that  there  were  no  shadows  hiding 
behind  the  trees. 

“I  think  that  maybe  the  unsatisfied  people  are  only  in  the  new  territories.  The 
people  here  are  not  used  to  that  kind  of  life.  However,  the  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  over  twenty-five  years  are  used  to  it  and  don’t  complain,”  whispered 
Daniel. 

“I  can  only  agree  with  you  about  the  young  people  who  don’t  know  any  better. 
They  have  never  seen  different.  They  were  born  under  the  iron  fist!  They  grew  up  under  a 
brutal  dictatorship.  They  grew  up  under  such  strict  rule  that  they  do  not  know  what 
freedom  means.  It  was  no  picnic  for  the  working  class  under  the  Czar,  but  at  least  there 
was  more  freedom  for  the  people  then  than  there  is  now,”  whispered  Daniel,  looking 
around.  “The  peasants  and  factory  workers  were  not  much  in  better  shape  economically 
than  they  are  now,  but  they  had  freedom  of  religion  and  navigation.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  under  the  Czarist  regime,  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
peasants  were  illiterate  and  never  saw  a  university  in  their  lives.  After  twenty-five  years 
under  the  communist  regime,  ninety-five  percent  of  them  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor  masses  are  now  doctors,  engineers,  party  and  military 
leaders.” 
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“I  fully  agree  with  you,  Daniel,  on  the  matter  of  education,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  poor  masses  are  not  leading  the  Kremlin.  The  Kremlin  is  lead  by  old 
Communists  under  the  dictatorship  of  Stalin,  who,  for  the  price  of  education,  took  away 
the  rights  of  individualism  and  killed  the  people’s  initiative.  They  managed  to  create  a 
nation  of  drunks  that  became  too  lazy  to  work  and  produce!”  whispered  Kolia  with  all  of 
his  heart,  and  Daniel  agreed  with  the  statement  of  the  disappointed  communist. 

The  Soviet  authorities  knew  about  the  feelings  of  the  local  Communists  and  no 
Western  was  accepted  to  the  official  Communist  party. 

People  like  Kolia,  Daniel,  and  millions  of  other  citizens  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  changes.  About  eight  months  later, 
on  the  midnight  of  the  twenty  second  of  June  1941,  the  new  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Germans,  launched  a  massive  military  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  border  defenses 
and  overpowered  them  instantly. 

The  Germans  began  their  attacks  on  the  front  at  the  River  Bug,  by  the  next  day, 
the  German  military  were  already  in  Matzeev.  The  Red  Army  retreated  in  complete 
disorder. 

The  sudden  attack  and  victory  of  the  Germans  inspired  the  Ukrainians,  and  they 
greeted  the  Germans  with  happy  cheers.  The  Ukrainians  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  fear 
of  becoming  Colkhozniks.  The  relief,  combined  with  the  Germans  promise  of 
independence  for  them,  prompted  them  to  show  their  happiness  for  the  newcomers  with 
smiles  and  flowers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arrival  of  the  Germans  caused  great  sadness  in  the  Jewish 
population.  They  all  knew  about  the  strong  anti-Semitism  of  the  Germans,  and,  combined 
with  the  hatred  that  the  Ukrainians  had  suppressed  under  the  Soviet,  they  expected  no 
paradise  with  that  combination. 

The  former  Communists  and  activists  in  the  Soviet  government  took  off  together 
with  the  retreating  Soviet  soldiers  deeper  into  Russia.  However,  Kolia,  being  very 
attached  to  his  family,  decided  not  to  escape.  His  children  were  home.  Ignats  returned 
from  the  seminary  as  soon  as  the  Germans  attacked  Poland.  The  two  younger  ones  came 
back  from  the  gymnasium  in  Kovel,  which  closed  with  the  start  of  the  war.  Kolia  loved  to 
be  with  his  children  and  could  not  bear  to  leave  them. 

The  German  military  leaders  chased  the  nuns  out  of  the  monastery  and  established 
their  headquarters  there. 

The  Ukrainian  nationalist  quickly  pointed  out  some  of  the  former  Communists  who 
felt  completely  disconnected  from  Communism  while  imprisoned  by  the  Soviets.  They  did 
not  escape  with  the  retreating  Soviet  soldiers,  because  they  felt  that  their  imprisonment 
was  enough  reason  for  the  Germans  not  to  touch  them.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
people  who  get  tangled  into  a  web  of  mistakes  and  find  that  the  mistakes  just  continue  to 
build. 

The  Germans  gathered  these  former  Communists  who  had  served  prison  terms  in 
Poland  for  their  undercover  activities  and  then  served  prison  terms  by  the  Soviets  for 
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being  disappointed  with  the  Soviet  communist  ideology,  and  shot  them  to  death  near  the 
monastery  for  being  Communists  before. 

When  Kolia  learned  what  the  Germans  were  doing  to  the  former  Communists  in 
Matzeev,  regardless  of  their  change  in  their  beliefs,  he  armed  himself  and  went  into  hiding 
in  the  Olesk  forest.  By  then  it  was  too  late  to  escape  into  Russia  since  the  Germans  had 
advanced  quickly  into  Soviet  territory. 

That  night,  when  he  was  going  into  the  forest  of  Olesk,  he  stopped  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  parents.  As  he  was  leaving,  he  said,  “They  will  not  take  me  alive.  If  they 
find  me,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  price!” 

Kolia  asked  Daniel  to  join  him  in  the  forest,  but  Viera  insisted  that  he  should 
remain  at  the  estate.  “Just  until  we  will  see  what  is  going  to  happen.” 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  German’s  advance  into  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
people  believed  that  the  Soviets’  retreat  was  a  strategic  maneuver  and  they  would  soon 
return.  This  was  just  wishful  thinking.  The  one  thing  that  might  have  hurt  the  Germans 
was  the  fast  spread  of  their  forces  through  many  countries,  creating  an  extensive 
battlefront.  Because  of  this,  they  needed  to  staff  the  local  governments  with  as  few 
Germans  as  possible.  In  Matzeev,  they  called  a  volunteer  Ukrainian  militia  for  help  and 
immediately  received  more  volunteers  than  they  asked  for. 

The  Ukrainian  militia  consisted  of  former  criminals  that  the  Soviets  freed  from  the 
Polish  jails.  There  were  murderers,  arsonists,  and  robbers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Germans 
called  for  an  organized  body  to  represent  the  Jews  and  they  assembled  a  committee  called 
by  the  Judenrat.  It  consisted  of  the  wealthier  and  more  learned  Jews  of  the  town.  The 
Germans  ordered  the  Judenrat  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  young  men  and  women  to 
work  for  the  German  Command.  The  order  was  immediately  fulfilled. 

Harry,  who  attended  the  veterinarian  school  in  Trowisch,  which  closed  down  when 
the  Germans  invaded,  like  all  the  schools  did,  returned  home.  He  wanted  to  escape  with  a 
small  group  into  Russia,  but  his  parents  and  grandparents  talked  him  out  of  it,  afraid  that 
he  would  starve  there.  Shortly  after,  by  the  order  of  the  Judenrat,  Harry,  his  uncle 
Abraham  and  his  sixteen  year  old  son,  among  many  other  young  Jewish  people  were 
working  almost  every  day  for  the  Germans. 

Each  morning,  they  had  to  report  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  German  headquarters  at 
the  monastery.  There,  they  were  divided  into  groups  under  the  command  of  elderly 
German  soldiers,  who  were  mobilized  to  serve  behind  the  front.  The  Jewish  workers  dug 
up  mines  in  the  roads  and  fields,  which  had  been  planted  by  the  Soviet  soldiers  during  their 
retreat.  They  fixed  up  broken  roads  and  loaded  trucks  with  ammunition  that  the  Germans 
collected  from  large  bams  in  the  sovkhozes,  where  the  Soviets  had  stored  them. 

Naturally,  the  Jewish  laborers  did  not  get  paid  for  their  work,  but  sometimes  a 
good  German  soldier  would  give  some  of  them  cigarettes  to  smoke.  Once  in  a  while, 
German  officers  would  give  them  loaves  of  bread.  However,  these  things  rarely  happened. 
Most  of  them  were  mean  and  beat  the  Jewish  men.  They  teased  the  workers  by  saying; 
“The  Gestapo  will  come  soon  and  you  will  be  kaput!” 

One  morning,  a  wicked  German  officer  chased  a  group  of  about  fifteen  Jewish 
workers,  forcing  them  to  run  by  pointing  a  revolver  at  them  with  one  hand  and  threatening 
them  with  a  stick  with  the  other.  Harry  was  in  that  group.  When  they  neared  the  gate-like 
brick  structure  near  the  churches  where  traffic  passed,  Viera  was  walking  from  the  town 
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on  her  way  to  visit  with  the  nuns  at  the  farm  across  from  the  monastery.  Her  father  had  to 
attend  several  things  at  the  town  and  had  left  the  team  at  Zalman’s  yard.  He  had  told  Viera 
that  he  would  pick  her  up  later  at  the  convent  to  where  the  nuns  moved. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  large  structure  topped  with  arches  and  a  huge  copper  bell, 
Viera  saw  Harry  and  the  rest  of  the  group  close  to  her,  and  the  German  officer  hitting 
some  of  the  men  in  the  group  with  his  stick.  Viera,  terrified,  tried  to  rush  by  them  and  the 
officer  shouted  to  her,  “Come  here  Fraulein,  and  see  how  we  beat  the  cursed  Jews!” 

At  that  moment,  her  eyes  met  Harry’s  and  she  was  ashamed  of  the  human  race. 

She  quickly  walked  away  and  when  she  told  the  nuns  about  that  incident,  they  warned  her 
to  watch  out  for  those  men. 

Viera  became  very  nervous.  It  was  like  the  entire  trauma  she  had  suffered  returned 
to  her  soul.  Every  minute  that  passed  was  too  long  for  her  to  wait  for  her  father  to  come 
and  pick  her  up.  On  the  way  home,  she  cried  bitterly.  She  begged  her  father  to  drive  the 
team  faster. 

At  first,  Viera  did  not  want  to  tell  her  father  that  she  had  seen  Harry  and  the  others 
being  beaten  by  the  German  officer,  but  in  her  mind  she  saw  Daniel  in  Harry’s  position.  As 
she  cried,  her  father  insisted  that  she  must  have  seen  something  that  upset  her  and 
demanded  that  she  tell  him  what  happened.  She  tearfully  told  him  what  she  had  seen  and 
the  Count  angrily  exclaimed,  “Wild  animals!” 

At  home,  Viera  slipped  a  wide  garter  on  her  right  leg  above  the  hem  of  her  skirt, 
with  a  small  revolver  loaded  with  six  bullets,  which  she  got  as  a  gift  from  her  father,  and 
promised  herself  that  they  would  not  touch  Daniel  or  anyone  in  her  family  without  paying 
dearly  for  it! 


While  the  men’s  groups  were  doing  all  the  hard  work  around  the  town,  including 
running  the  large  sawmill  and  loading  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  into  carloads,  the  women 
were  used  to  clean  the  monastery.  They  washed  the  floors,  clean  the  toilets  and  windows, 
wash  the  laundry  and  shine  the  boots  of  the  Germans  soldiers. 

Every  day  new  orders  came  from  the  German  headquarters  that  stripped  the  Jews 
of  their  rights  and  dignity.  Among  the  orders,  which  all  came  with  warnings  of  being  shot 
at  once  for  noncompliance,  was  an  order  for  all  Jews  to  wear  yellow  patches  on  their 
garments,  on  the  front  and  back,  large  enough  to  see  from  a  distance.  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  come  out  of  their  homes  after  six  P.M 

Every  order  that  was  verbally  given  to  the  Judenrat  was  reaffirmed  with  posters  on 
the  billboards  on  the  streets  and  carried  the  warning,  “Anyone  who  does  not  obey  the 
order  will  be  punished  by  death.” 

After  they  had  killed  all  of  the  known  and  suspected  communists,  they  gathered  all 
the  mentally  ill  at  the  monastery  and  shot  them  too. 

After  about  two  weeks  of  orders  to  shame  and  rob  the  Jews  by  forcing  them  to 
bring  their  valuables,  an  order  came  for  all  the  Jews  living  in  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  to 
move  into  the  city  at  once.  This  order  was  accompanied  by  the  threat  that  anyone  who  let 
the  Jews  from  the  villages  into  their  homes  would  be  shot. 
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In  a  matter  of  several  days,  Germans  and  the  Ukrainian  militia  brought  all  of  the 
Jews  in  the  vicinity  to  Matzeev.  Some  of  the  Jews  in  Matzeev  secretly  let  in  a  few  of  the 
villagers  and  the  most  landed  up  at  the  house  of  learning,  which  got  terribly  overcrowded. 

With  that  order,  the  Gondsowski  family  started  to  panic.  They  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  Daniel.  They  felt  that  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  to  let  him  go  to  Matzeev.  They 
sensed  danger  in  the  air.  They  did  not  trust  the  Ukrainian  helpers  go  hide  him  in  one  of  the 
buildings.  It  would  not  only  endanger  Daniel,  but  the  whole  family.  At  the  end,  Viera  and 
Daniel  decided  that  the  best  idea  was  for  Daniel  to  join  Kolia  in  the  forest. 

Daniel  knew  the  area  well,  and  he  knew  the  forest.  They  decided  to  go  there  the 
next  morning  before  daybreak.  Viera  knew  where  Kolia  was.  She  had  already  brought  him 
food. 

Before  daybreak,  the  next  morning,  Viera  and  Daniel  quietly  left  the  estate  on 
horseback.  After  reaching  Kolia’s  hideout,  Viera  returned  immediately  and  went  to  bed. 
Mariska,  who  had  been  fast  asleep  in  her  room  downstairs  when  the  family  had  discussed 
the  matter  the  night  before  upstairs  in  Viera’s  room,  wondered  why  she  did  not  see  Daniel 
at  breakfast. 

Watching  the  sadness  on  his  face  lately  had  made  her  happy.  She  had  leaned  from 
her  brother,  who  served  as  a  volunteer  militiaman  at  the  German  headquarters,  that  the 
Jew-devils  would  be  punished.  She  had  also  learned  from  him  recently,  that  the  Jews  must 
leave  the  villages.  She  was  happy  to  get  rid  of  the  Jew  in  the  house  and  she  was  eager  to 
see  the  militia  and  Germans  take  Daniel  away  with  her  own  eyes.  She  was  disappointed 
that  morning,  realizing  that  Daniel  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

“Here  is  Daniel’s  breakfast,  where  is  he?”  she  asked  disturbed. 

‘TDaniel  went  away  to  Matzeev,”  responded  Viera,  “and  he  will  not  be  eating  with 
us  anymore.” 

After  breakfast,  Viera  took  a  ride  to  the  lake  and  came  back  shortly,  smiling,  in 
order  to  mislead  Mariska  of  the  situation.  The  Gondsowski  family  had  begun  to  mistrust 
Mariska  ever  since  her  brother,  Vaska,  had  joined  the  volunteer  militia. 

The  German  military  power  advanced  deeper  each  day  into  the  Soviet  territories 
and  the  Ukrainians  grew  happier,  expecting  the  Germans  to  fulfill  their  promise  to 
reestablish  their  independence.  Because  of  that,  they  became  more  helpful  in  hurting  the 
Jews.  Even  Ukrainians  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  Jews,  dared  to  come  to  their  Jewish 
friends  with  suggestions  that  they  give  them  their  furniture  and  other  belongings,  arguing; 
“You  will  lose  it  anyway.  The  Germans  will  take  it  away;  at  least  we  will  give  you 
something  for  it.” 

So,  they  got  what  they  wanted  for  almost  nothing,  since  the  Jews  needed  to  get 
food.  Food  became  very  short  at  the  Jewish  homes  and,  in  exchange  for  food,  they  gave 
up  everything  they  had. 

There  were,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  Ukrainians  who  tried  to  help  their 
Jewish  friends.  Pieter  from  Olesk  never  forgot  the  Gluses  and  brought  them  farm 
products,  refusing  to  take  any  kind  of  payment  from  them. 
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The  Gondsowskis  too,  supported  the  Glus  family  and  several  other  Jewish  families 
who  they  had  come  in  contact  with  before  the  invasion  of  the  Germans. 

Pieter  also  helped  Kolia  and  Daniel  in  the  forest,  although  they  had  supplies  from 
the  Gondsowskis  and  Temosh,  they  needed  information  and  shelter.  Pieter  hated  the 
Germans  and  in  his  mind,  Kolia  and  Daniel  were  the  first  rebels  against  the  Germans  in  the 
area. 

Both  Kolia  and  Daniel  were  armed.  Daniel,  who  had  never  even  held  a  gun  in  his 
hand,  quickly  learned  from  Kolia  how  to  shoot  a  pistol  and  a  rifle.  Kolia  was  a  good 
teacher  and  Daniel,  like  always,  was  a  good  student. 

The  daily  decrees  limiting  the  Jews’  rights  were  posted  on  billboards  until  one 
unusual  Friday  morning,  at  the  end  of  July  1941.  On  that  Friday  morning,  very  early,  the 
messenger  from  the  Judenrat  ran  from  one  house  to  the  other  with  an  order  from  the 
German  Command.  “All  Jewish  men  ages  sixteen  to  sixty,  must  come  to  the  center  of  the 
town  at  exactly  eight  o'clock  to  stamp  their  passports.  Those  who  fail  to  show  up  will  be 
punished  by  death!” 

Only  a  very  few  suspected  a  trick.  The  majority  showed  up  at  the  exact  time  and 
wondered  why  they  did  not  see  any  stands  for  stamping  their  passports.  In  seconds,  the 
Gestapo  and  hundreds  of  militiamen  appeared  from  nowhere  and  surrounded  them, 
beating  them  until  they  formed  a  marching  detachment.  They  marched  them  onto  the 
monastery  grounds. 

Harry,  who  went  there  with  his  father,  uncle,  and  cousin,  survived  to  tell  what 
happened.  Prior  to  that  morning,  Harry  had  worked  at  the  sawmill  that  was  located  near 
the  railroad  station,  about  two  kilometers  from  his  home.  He  worked  there  with  many 
other  Jews  from  dusk  to  dawn,  six  days  a  week. 

At  the  monastery,  the  Germans  organized  a  selection  process,  again,  with  severe 
beatings.  They  selected  seventy-five  workers  for  labor,  and  the  great  majority,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  five,  they  brutally  murdered  during  eight  hours  of  shooting.  The  ones 
who  were  selected  to  be  shot,  first  had  to  run  by  two  lines  of  German  soldiers  who  beat 
them  over  their  heads  with  heavy  sticks  and  a  dog  who  was  commanded  to  bite  them. 

With  their  deaths,  the  Germans  destroyed  the  physical  and  spiritual  strength  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  assured  themselves  of  no  resistance.  The  next  steps  to  eliminating 
the  Jewish  community  were  easy;  all  that  was  left  beside  the  few  working  men,  were  old 
men,  women,  and  children. 

After  the  war  ended,  the  survivors  learned  that  this  kind  of  action  was  the  pattern 
followed  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia. 

That  Friday,  when  Harry  came  back  home,  after  eight  hours  of  torture  and 
witnessing  the  horror  at  the  monastery,  his  face  was  pale  and  he  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  in 
the  wind.  His  suffering  over  the  loss  of  his  father,  uncle  and  cousin  was  unbearable!  It 
took  him  several  hours  before  he  was  able  to  say  anything.  When  he  did,  he  remembered 
every  detail  of  what  happened  during  the  horrifying  day. 

In  a  ragged  voice,  he  told  his  crying  grandparents  and  mother,  “As  soon  as  they 
marched  us  into  the  monastery  yard,  a  tall,  heavyset  German  officer  with  a  badge  with  a 
skeleton’s  head  on  his  tall  hat  and  with  a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand,  stood  near  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard.  Everyone  was  pushed  by  that  Gestapo  man  in  a  single  line  facing  the 
table.  The  tall,  fat  man  quickly  questioned  everyone  and  pointed  most  to  the  right  and 
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some  to  the  left.  When  it  was  my  turn,  he  asked  me  my  occupation  and  I  told  him  sawmill 
worker.  I  was  ordered  to  the  left.  They  did  not  touch  the  ones  he  sent  to  the  left,  but  we 
were  watched  from  close  range  with  machine  guns  through  the  second  floor  windows, 
plus  several  guards  surrounded  us  with  machine  guns. 

“However,  the  ones  he  ordered  to  the  right  were  forced  to  run  between  two  lines 
of  Gestapo,  who  hit  each  running  man  over  the  head  with  a  stick  so  hard  that  sounded  like 
they  were  chopping  wood  with  a  dull  ax!  A  big  dog  was  also  sent  after  each  of  the  men 
and  every  one  of  them  was  bitten.  From  where  I  stood,  blood  was  visible  through  their 
ripped  pants. 

“The  selection  and  the  beatings  went  on  for  a  long  time.  It  ended  when  everyone 
who  was  sent  to  the  right,  disappeared  behind  the  building.  It  was  a  distance  from  where 
we  were  ordered  to  stand.  After  a  while,  we  were  ordered  to  sit  on  our  knees.  Then, 
volleys  of  shots  erupted  from  behind  the  building  where  the  Jewish  men  disappeared.  I 
knew  that  each  round  of  shots  killed  our  people.  I  was  confused.  I  lost  any  hope  that  I 
might  come  out  alive. 

“I  lost  sight  of  father,  uncle  and  cousin  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  monastery  yard.  I 
was  sure  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  right.  All  of  us  in  the  left  were  sure  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  others  would  be  free  to  go  home  after  the  beatings,  and  the  ones  on  the 
left,  the  workers  who  were  suspected  of  being  communists  would  be  shot. 

“After  the  long  hours  of  gunfire,  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  guards  who  were 
watching  us  ordered  us  to  run  toward  the  gate.  They  kept  shooting  at  us  and  we  ran  wild. 

“Even  though  I  was  there,  I  still  wanted  to  believe  that  there  was  no  way  that  they 
could  have  brutally  murdered  innocent  people  in  a  civilized  society.  After  none  of  our 
people  showed  up,  I  realized  that  I  was  wrong.  I  realize  now  that  it  was  only  wishful 
thinking.  Now  my  wish  is  to  avenge  the  murder  of  my  family  and  all  of  the  innocent 
people  who  were  brutally  murdered!” 

The  gruesome  day  left  Harry  in  a  trance.  His  heart  beat  with  grief  and  decisiveness. 
That  night  he  stayed  in  the  attic  of  their  warehouse  with  an  ax  beside  him  for  defense.  He 
did  not  sleep  at  all  that  night.  Whenever  he  tried  to  shut  his  eyes,  the  scene  of  the  bloody 
legs  and  the  echo  of  the  chopping  of  the  sculls,  together  with  the  volleys  of  the  shots,  kept 
him  awake.  He  cried  several  times  during  the  night.  He  missed  his  father  terribly. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  he  came  down  to  the  house,  his  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  as  were  the  eyes  of  his  grandparents  and  his  mother.  No  one  said  a  word.  It  was 
quiet,  no  one’s  lips  moved.  Not  only  were  his  grandparents  and  mother  hurt  terribly  by  the 
murder  of  their  loved  ones,  but  they  also  felt  guilty  for  not  letting  Harry  to  escape  to 
Russia. 

Although  the  Jewish  people  did  not  expect  much  good  to  come  from  the  German 
Nazi  regime,  they  did  not  expect  such  brutal  murder.  The  murder  of  family  members 
inflicted  such  catastrophic  fury  in  their  souls  that  it  crushed  their  lives  completely. 

During  that  Friday,  Zalman,  Khana  and  Lisa,  like  all  the  other  Jewish  families  in 
the  town,  heard  the  shooting  coming  form  the  monastery  where  their  loved  ones  were 
taken.  They  prayed  to  God  for  their  loved  ones’  well  being.  They  did  not  touch  any  food 
and  cried  in  fear  of  the  unknown.  After  they  heard  Harry,  they  felt  their  aching  hearts 
being  cut  into  pieces.  Harry,  who  tried  hard  not  to  cry  openly,  went  to  his  mother  first  and 
then  to  his  grandparents,  and  kissed  them  farewell. 
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“Where  are  you  going,  Harry?”  asked  the  three  of  them,  bewildered. 

“I  am  going  to  Pieter.  He  wants  me  there,”  replied  Harry  quietly. 

They  understood.  They  knew  from  Pieter  that  Kolia  and  Daniel  were  close  by,  in 
the  forest.  While  they  felt  complete  emptiness  with  Harry's  leaving,  none  of  them  said  a 
word.  They  escorted  him  to  the  door  with  kisses  and  soaked  his  face  with  tears. 

Harry  took  a  scythe  from  the  warehouse,  hung  it  on  his  right  shoulder  and  walked 
away.  He  went  across  back  roads,  through  fields  and  bushes,  for  over  two  hours  until  he 
arrived  at  Pieter’s  farm  near  Olesk. 

It  was  the  time  to  cut  the  second  hay  crop  and  Harry  offered  Pieter  his  help.  Pieter, 
as  much  as  he  needed  help,  worried  for  Harry’s  life  because  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in 
the  villages.  Pieter  already  knew  what  had  happened  the  day  before  at  the  monastery  in 
Matzeev,  and  even  knew  that  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  five  Jewish  men  were  buried  in 
four  graves.  The  local  militiamen,  who  were  forbidden  by  the  Germans  to  reveal  the  facts, 
told  their  close  friends  about  it  in  confidentiality  and  in  no  time,  everyone  in  the  villages 
knew  about  it. 

Pieter  suggested  that  Harry  stay  in  the  woods.  He  gave  him  food  and  told  him, 
“You,  my  son,  can  hide  here  as  long  as  you  wish,  I  will  take  care  of  you.  However,  if  you 
would  like  to  join  Kolia  and  Daniel,  with  whom  you  may  have  a  better  chance  to  survive, 
they  come  here  every  couple  of  days  to  learn  of  the  news  around  and  you  may  see  them. 
Remember,  son,  I  will  always  help  you  and  them.” 

Joining  his  friends  was  the  real  reason  why  he  came  to  Pieter  in  the  first  place.  He 
did  not  say  that  to  Pieter  at  first,  because  at  that  time  most  friends  of  the  Jews  became 
enemies  overnight.  Harry  felt  that  Pieter  was  a  real  friend,  but  one  had  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  fall  into  a  trap. 

Alert,  he  spent  two  days  and  nights  in  the  woods  listening  to  every  sound.  Harry 
moaned  over  the  death  of  his  father,  uncle  and  cousin,  and  all  the  men  brutally  murdered. 
He  no  longer  worried  about  his  own  life,  but,  remembering  the  faces  of  the  killers,  he  had 
a  feeling  that  the  rest  of  his  family  and  all  of  the  Jews  in  town  would  be  destroyed.  The 
gruesome  behavior  of  the  Germans  and  their  collaborators,  their  lies  and  their  traps  gave 
him  every  reason  to  believe  just  that. 

On  the  third  night  in  the  woods,  Pieter  united  him  with  Kolia  and  Daniel  who  were 
armed  and  Harry  was  glad  that  Pieter  had  remained  loyal.  Daniel  and  Kolia  already  knew 
of  the  tragedy  from  Viera. 

Harry  cried  on  Daniel’s  shoulders  since  Daniel  was  his  teacher  and  friend.  Daniel 
also  cried  for  the  loss  of  his  friends  and  the  loss  of  all  the  men  at  the  monastery.  Kolia, 
who  was  always  hard  as  a  rock  and  had  never  cried  before,  also  shed  tears. 

The  next  morning  at  their  hideout  in  the  forest  Kolia  handed  to  him  a  riffle  from 
the  stockpile  he  had  hidden  in  the  forest  when  he  was  with  the  bandits.  Harry  suddenly 
gained  back  the  appetite  that  he  had  lost  three  days  earlier  and  consumed  a  half  a  loaf  of 
bread.  His  courage  lifted  and  he  was  sure  that  many  murderers  would  die  before  he  would. 
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Mariska,  the  Gondsowskis’  maid,  became  aware  that  some  of  the  bread  that  she 
baked  was  disappearing  too  fast.  She  was  suspicious  that  something  was  going  on  and 
told  about  it  to  her  brother,  the  militiaman,  when  she  went  home  on  Sunday. 

Although  her  family’s  living  conditions  had  improved  a  great  deal  since  all  the 
children  had  grown  up  and  began  to  work  for  other  farmers,  their  appetite  for  a  luxurious 
lifestyle  became  very  strong  after  Vaska,  the  militia  man,  brought  home  nice  things  that  he 
took  away  from  the  Jews  in  Matzeev,  like  all  of  his  comrades  did. 

“I  think  that  all  of  that  bread  goes  to  that  Jew-devil,  Daniel,  whom  they  are  hiding 
somewhere,”  Mariska  told  him.  “Maybe  they  are  hiding  him  in  one  of  the  buildings  where 
they  used  to  keep  the  food  for  the  pigs.  Why  don’t  you  go  there  and  search.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Germans  will  not  only  kill  him,  but  the  Hrabias  as  well.  They  deserve  to  be  killed  for 
harboring  a  Jew.  Maybe  they  will  even  give  you  a  part  of  the  estate,  don’t  you  think?” 

To  that,  her  brother  responded,  “If  I  go  there  with  a  German  or  two  and  search 
and  find  nothing,  they  will  laugh  at  me  and  may  even  beat  me  up.  You’d  better  spy  on 
them  from  now  on  and  find  out  where  the  bread  goes,  then  tell  me.  I  want  the  reward  for 
us.  I  don’t  want  to  share  it  with  others.  When  you  find  out,  do  not  tell  anyone  until  you 
see  me  and  everything  will  be  just  fine,”  Vaska  said  to  her  with  authority. 

Her  brother’s  reasoning  made  sense  to  her  and,  at  that  moment,  she  felt  sorry  for 
calling  him  stupid  his  whole  life.  From  that  Sunday  on,  Mariska  was  on  the  watch. 

In  the  meantime,  one  midnight  in  Matzeev,  not  long  after  that  horrible  Friday,  with 
the  help  of  the  Ukrainian  militia,  the  Germans  broke  into  the  Jewish  homes  and  rounded 
up  three  hundred  Jewish  young  women  and  dragged  them  into  the  monastery.  According 
to  one  woman  who  managed  to  escape  from  there  before  dawn,  most  of  these  women 
were  raped  during  that  night. 

Ukrainian  militia  later  told  their  friends  that  all  of  these  women  were  shot  in  the 
morning  and  buried  in  four  graves  near  their  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers.  Abraham's 
wife  and  daughter  were  among  the  victims.  For  some  reason,  they  skipped  Zalman’s  home 
and  Lisa  survived  this  one. 

After  that  action,  as  the  survivors  called  it,  they  believed  that  the  terror  was  over. 
They  thought  that  the  Germans  goal  was  to  annihilate  the  young  people  and  leave  the  old 
and  the  children.  Children  who  were  abandoned  after  their  parents  were  gone  were  taken 
to  grandparents  or  relatives,  and  the  ones  who  did  not  have  elderly  relatives,  were  cared 
for  by  people  like  Zalman  fixed  up  an  already  empty  house  into  an  orphanage. 

As  soon  as  the  Gondsowskis  learned  about  the  slaughter  of  the  young  women  in 
Matzeev,  they  went  to  Zalman’s  home  and  were  pleased  to  find  Lisa  alive. 

Zalman,  Khana,  and  Lisa,  were  pleased  when  the  Count  and  Countess  told  them 
that  Harry  was  fine  and  that  he  was  together  with  Kolia  and  Daniel  in  the  forest  and 
armed. 

After  conversing  for  a  while,  the  Count  said  to  Lisa,  “Listen  Lisa,  I  don’t  know 
who  will  survive  the  terror,  but  Katia  and  I  talked  about  it  on  the  way  here  and  decided,  if 
we  found  you  alive,  we  would  try  to  save  you.” 

“It  would  not  be  very  hard  because  you  don’t  look  Jewish,  Lisa”,  added  the 
Countess. 
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“Exactly,”  agreed  the  Count.  “We  will  make  a  passport  for  you  as  a  Christian  and 
Katia  will  go  to  Khelm  with  you  and  leave  you  there,  in  the  hands  of  our  cousin.  He  is  a 
medical  practitioner  and  you  can  work  for  him  as  a  nurse.” 

As  much  as  Khana  and  Zalman  did  not  want  to  part  with  Lisa,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  thought  that  it  was  a  great  idea.  Before  Lisa  responded,  both  of  them 
said  in  unison,  “We  thank  you  very  much,  Hrabia  and  Hrabina  for  being  such  good  friends. 
We  are  sure  that  this  is  a  great  idea.” 

“I  will  turn  you  over  into  very  good  hands,”  Katia  assured  her.  Lisa  looked  like  she 
was  in  shock  over  the  sudden  plans.  She  still  was  traumatized  by  what  had  happened  to 
her  family  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  such  a  tremendous  feeling  of  appreciation  for  the 
Gondsowskis  that  she  was  lost  for  words.  As  she  heard  her  parents  thank  them  for  their 
dedication,  she  also  wanted  to  thank  them  but  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  sound.  In  her 
heart,  she  did  not  want  to  leave  her  parents  but  she  also  did  not  want  to  have  the  same 
misfortune  as  all  the  other  Jewish  young  women  of  the  town.  After  she  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  her  parents  and  saw  them  begging  her  to  listen  to  the  Counts,  she  nodded  her  head 
in  agreement. 

Before  leaving,  the  Count  said  to  her,  “Get  ready,  Lisa.  As  soon  as  we  have  the 
passport,  you  ladies  are  leaving  and  that  could  be  as  early  as  tomorrow.  Please,  Lisa,  give 
me  a  small  picture  of  you.” 

Lisa  complied  at  once.  The  Counts  stopped  at  the  priest’s  home  near  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  same  priest  who  often  preached  anti-Semitism  from  his  pulpit  was  willing 
to  take  the  risk  and  help  a  Jewish  woman  survive. 

About  an  hour  later,  Katia  carried  a  passport  for  Lisa  in  her  purse,  stating  that 
Vanda  Maletska  was  a  Polish  woman  from  the  village  of  Olesk.  On  their  way  home,  the 
Gondsowskis  first  decided  to  pick  Lisa  up  in  the  morning  to  get  the  train  to  Khelm. 

Talking  it  over,  they  decided  to  change  the  plan.  Lisa  was  well  known  in  the  Ukrainian 
neighborhood  and  it  would  be  risky  for  her  to  leave  home  without  the  yellow  patches,  and 
to  ride  in  a  wagon,  another  crime.  Both  of  these  crimes  were  punishable  by  death.  They 
decided  to  have  the  Count  stay  home  and  get  Viera  and  Mrs.  Sokolski.  It  would  look  as  a 
though  a  bunch  of  Christian  women  were  going  somewhere  together.  Together,  they 
could  keep  Lisa  closely  encircled  from  the  time  she  left  her  house  until  they  boarded  the 
train. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  home,  Katia  went  over  to  the  Sokolskis’.  Yan  Sokolski 
began  managing  the  estate  again  once  the  Soviets  left.  The  sovchoz  was  dismantled  and 
was  returned  as  the  Gondsowskis  property.  The  Count  paid  him  and  the  other  workers 
from  stashed  away  money  because  the  estate  was  left  without  livestock  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  Germans  took  most  of  the  grain.  However,  the  fields  still  had  to  be  worked  and  seeded 
and  livestock  had  to  be  purchased. 

The  Count  kept  American  dollars  and  valuables  in  a  large  concealed  safe  behind  a 
wall  in  the  main  room.  Only  Katia  and  Viera  knew  about  it.  Kolia  was  never  filled  in  about 
the  secret  safe.  When  he  was  growing  up,  he  started  to  drink  and  play  cards  and  neglected 
the  estate.  When  Viera  turned  sixteen,  she  was  shown  how  to  move  a  mahogany  cabinet  in 
the  main  room  and  then  open  a  secret  door  on  the  wall  to  a  tiny  room  where  the  safe  was. 
In  front  of  the  safe,  there  were  several  paintings  hanging;  if  any  of  them  was  removed, 
there  was  the  combination  of  the  safe. 
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The  Count  also  had  worthless  Russian  rubles  and  many  German  marks  that  were 
not  very  valuable,  but  he  had  enough  worthy  currency  and  valuables  there  that  he  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  financial  disaster. 

With  the  exception  of  the  safe,  the  Sokolskis  knew  of  everything  that  was  going  on 
at  the  Gondsowskis’.  They  also  knew  of  the  three  men  in  the  forest  and  sometimes 
Sokolski  delivered  provisions  to  them.  The  Sokolskis  did  it,  not  so  much  out  of  love  for 
the  Gondsowskis,  but  out  of  their  hate  of  the  Germans. 

Every  intellectual  Polish  person  knew  of  the  thousands  of  Polish  intellectuals  who 
the  Germans  slaughtered  in  the  big  cities  of  Poland,  killing  a  potential  leadership  capable 
of  organizing  a  revolt  against  the  German  occupants. 

The  Sokolskis  were  always  ready  to  help  anyone  who  was  against  the  Germans 
and  the  Gondsowskis  knew  that.  So,  when  Katia  came  and  asked  Mrs.  Sokolski  to  be  an 
escort  in  helping  Lisa  escape  death,  she  gladly  accepted,  even  though  she  knew  it  was  very 
risky.  If  she  were  caught,  she  and  the  others  would  be  severely  punished. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  cloudy  and  a  windy  day  in  August,  Stephan  picked  up 
the  three  ladies  in  a  wagon,  and  an  hour  later,  they  were  near  the  home  of  the  Gluses. 
When  the  ladies  entered  the  house,  Lisa  was  ready  but  very  nervous. 

Katia  handed  her  the  passport  and  said  to  her,  “Remember  darling,  Vanda  is  your 
name  from  now  on.” 

Lisa  read  the  passport  loudly,  “Vanda  Maletska,  from  the  village  of  Olesk,”  with  a 
very  sad  voice. 

“Please  darling,  you  must  control  your  sadness.  You  must  be  an  actress  for  a 
while.  Try  to  smile  in  our  company.” 

Viera  picked  up  a  small  suitcase  that  Lisa  had  ready  and  Lisa  looked  around  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  she  was  bom  and  grew  up.  She  kissed  her  crying  parents  many 
times,  then  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  put  on  a  smile  at  the  door  and  got  into  the 
wagon  with  the  women. 

A  German  patrol  passed  by,  militiamen  were  walking  forth  and  back  and  none  paid 
any  attention  to  the  wagon  with  Christian  women. 

At  the  train  station,  they  had  to  wait  a  while  for  the  train  and  they  sat  together  in  a 
circle.  Mrs.  Sokolski  managed  to  tell  a  few  jokes  to  make  the  women  laugh.  Every  time 
they  were  laughing,  Katia  peeked  at  Lisa  making  sure  that  she  was  smiling,  like  a  mother 
teaching  her  child  the  first  steps.  Lisa  understood  Katia’ s  concern  and  smiled. 

On  the  train,  Katia  was  afraid  that  Lisa  would  betray  herself  with  her  sadness.  She 
told  her  quietly,  “Blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  not  enough.  There  were  other  Jewish 
women  with  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  traveling  on  trains  and  their  sadness  betrayed  them. 
There  are  many  Polish  men  on  the  train  who  spy  for  the  Germans  and  find  Jewish 
impostors.  In  many  cases,  I  have  been  told,  if  the  victims  had  money  or  valuables,  the 
spies  took  it  away  from  them  and  left  them  alone,  being  afraid  that  the  victims  would  tell 
the  Germans  about  the  valuables  they  had  taken.  The  Germans  would  severely  punish  the 
spies,  but,  if  the  victims  had  nothing,  they  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans  for 
execution,  for  the  price  of  a  minor  reward.” 

The  way  the  spies  worked  was  to  trick  the  victims  by  suddenly  appearing  in  the 
passenger  cars  and  loudly  commanding;  “All  Jews  stand  up!”  Most  of  the  imposters,  who 
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carried  in  their  souls  the  fear  of  their  experiences,  lost  themselves  and  stood  up.  By  the 
time  they  realized  that  they  had  been  tricked,  it  was  too  late. 

Katia  knew  all  of  that  from  Polish  friends,  intellectuals,  who  secretly  opposed  the 
German  occupation  and  she  explained  it  to  Lisa.  After  about  an  hour’s  ride  on  the  train, 
such  a  scene  occurred.  However,  when  the  spy  who  came  into  the  car  where  Katia  and 
Lisa  were,  hollered  for  the  Jews  to  stand  up,  Lisa  did  not  even  look  in  that  direction. 

The  city  of  Khelm  was  built  on  high  hills  and  was  a  Jewish  town  at  first  and  then 
developed  into  a  large  city  of  Polish  and  Jewish  people.  The  River  Bug,  which  ethnically 
divided  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  people,  also  served  as  a  border  between  different 
rulers. 

At  the  time  when  the  train  crossed  the  bridge  on  the  river  with  Katia  and  Lisa  as 
passengers,  Nazi  Germany  ruled  on  both  sides  of  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  Jews 
were  shot  and  buried  in  trenches  with  the  full  collaboration  of  the  Ukrainians.  To  the  west 
of  the  river,  most  of  the  Jews  were  brought  by  trains  and  trucks  into  concentration  camps 
and  were  annihilated  by  gassing.  Most  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  lived  in  Poland,  and  the 
Germans  built  most  of  the  concentration  camps  in  Poland.  The  Sabibor  and  Maidanek 
death  camps  were  not  very  far  from  Khelm.  They  consumed  many  lives,  including  the  lives 
of  approximately  thirty  thousand  Jews  who  lived  in  Khelm. 

The  Germans  kept  good  records  and,  after  the  war  was  over,  the  statistics  showed 
about  a  million  Jews  were  murdered  in  the  two  camps,  along  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  war  prisoners,  Gypsies,  and  Polish  people  who  were  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Nazi  regime. 

The  city  of  Khelm  was  known  by  the  Jewish  people  all  over  the  world  because 
many  books  were  written  about  the  Jews  there.  According  to  legend,  in  the  past  the  city 
was  built  and  ruled  by  Jews  who  were  very  foolish  and  so  were  their  spiritual  leaders.  The 
legends  about  the  wise  men  of  Khelm  were  told  in  Kheders  (private,  religious  schools  for 
young  Jewish  boys),  for  entertainment  and  a  good  laugh. 

Before  World  War  II,  the  Jews  in  Khelm  were  fine  artisans  and  business  people, 
industrious,  greatly  supporting  the  economy  of  the  country.  When  Katia  and  Lisa  stepped 
from  one  street  into  another  by  sets  of  stairs,  Lisa  remembered  the  stories  of  the  wise  men 
of  Khelm,  but  she  did  not  laugh.  She  happened  to  know  some  Jews  in  Khelm  who  came  to 
her  mother’s  store  representing  different  companies.  They  were  fine  and  bright  people. 

Her  sadness  increased  when  she  did  not  see  a  single  Jewish  person  on  the  streets.  At  that 
time,  Lisa  knew  nothing  about  the  death  camps  in  Poland.  None  of  the  Jews  east  of  the 
river  knew  about  the  death  camps  to  the  west. 

The  Gondsowskis’  cousins  in  Khelm,  Doctor  Heniek  Melitski  and  his  wife  Nina, 
lived  only  two  blocks  from  the  doctor’s  place  of  practice.  Both  of  them  were  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Gondsowskis.  However,  their  children,  three  daughters,  were  already 
married  and  they  had  a  bunch  of  grandchildren. 
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Nina  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  Count  and  on  some  of  their  vacations,  before  the 
war,  they  had  wonderful  times  together  at  the  estate.  There  was  a  fine  relationship 
between  the  two  families.  The  Gondsowskis  attended  all  the  weddings  of  the  Melitski 
children  and  the  Count  was  the  godfather  of  their  first  bom  grandson.  Katia  knew  the 
influence  Nina  had  on  her  husband  and  decided  to  come  first  to  their  home. 

Nina  was  pleasantly  shocked  when  the  maid  let  in  the  guests.  She  saw  them  and 
rushed  down  the  stairs  screaming,  “Katia,  Katinka!” 

Embracing  each  other,  Nina  asked  about  everyone  in  the  family.  They  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  so  long.  Then,  she  shook  hands  with  Lisa  and  asked  Katia,  “Who  is  this 
lovely  lady?” 

“Vanda  is  my  name,”  said  Lisa  smiling.  “Vanda  Maletska,  your  grace.” 

Katia  remarked,  “Vanda  is  a  good  friend  of  the  family,  Nina.” 

“A  friend  of  yours  is  a  friend  of  ours,”  said  Nina  smiling,  and  added,  “let  us  not 
stay  at  the  door  like  strangers.  Come  into  the  main  room.” 

Turning  to  the  maid,  she  said  to  her,  “Yanka,  please  take  a  way  the  ladies’  coats 
and  bring  some  tea.” 

The  living  room  was  also  decorated  with  carved  mahogany  furniture,  like  at  the 
Gondsowskis’,  however,  the  chandelier  had  many  electric  bulbs  and  a  telephone  hung  on 
the  wall,  things  that  were  still  lacking  in  the  villages  of  the  west  Ukraine. 

While  the  guests  settled  in  the  comfortable  living  room,  Nina  called  her  husband  on 
the  telephone  to  let  him  know  about  the  guests.  When  she  hung  up  the  receiver,  she  said 
to  the  ladies,  “You  will  have  to  forgive  Heniek.  He  will  come  over  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
has  a  few  emergency  visits.  You  know  Heniek,  he  likes  to  work,  but  now  he  works  too 
hard  and  he  is  overloaded  with  patients.  He  needs  more  professional  help.  Since  there  are 
no  more  Jewish  Doctors  in  the  city,  Heniek  does  not  have  a  moment  to  breathe!” 
complained  Nina. 

“What  happened  to  all  of  the  Jewish  Doctors  here?”  asked  Katia  curious. 

“The  same  as  with  all  of  the  Jewish  people,”  responded  Nina,  looking  toward  the 
kitchen  door,  to  make  sure  that  the  maid  was  not  listening.  She  added  quietly,  “The 
Germans  are  eliminating  the  Jewish  people  here  and  the  big  shame  is,  some  of  our  people 
are  helping  them  do  it!  Several  of  the  Jewish  Doctors  were  our  friends  but  disappeared. 
The  Germans  have  a  concentration  camp  nearby.”  Nina  wanted  to  tell  them  something 
more,  but  the  maid  came  in  with  the  tea. 

Lisa  and  Katia  sat  quietly,  trying  to  digest  what  Nina  just  said.  Nina  suddenly 
recognized  some  strain  in  Katia’ s  face  and  continued  when  the  maid  left  the  room,  “Fine, 
Katinka,  you  are  here  and  I  love  it.  But  I  recognize  that  something  is  bothering  you, 
Katinka.  Why  don’t  you  tell  me?  If  it  is  not  some  thing  urgent  you  will  let  me  know 
eventually.  What  is  it?  Can  I  help?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Katia  quietly,  almost  whispering,  while  she  looked  at  the  kitchen 
door,  “when  we  go  upstairs.” 

Nina  put  a  finger  in  front  of  her  lips,  a  sign  not  to  talk  about  urgent  things  and 
asked  the  ladies  to  drink  the  tea. 

While  they  finished  their  tea,  they  talked  about  their  children  and  grandchildren  and 
after,  Nina  winked  to  Katia  and  begged  pardon  of  Lisa,  saying  “Please,  Vanda,  it  will  not 
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take  us  long.  If  you  would  like  to,  you  could  grab  a  book  of  the  top  off  the  bureau.  My 
husband  leaves  them  there  all  the  time.” 

The  two  cousins  went  upstairs.  In  a  short  while,  when  they  came  down,  Nina  went 
over  to  Lisa  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  With  all  of  her  strength,  Lisa  hid  her  emotions 
not  to  cry  out  loud,  with  thanks  to  the  good  ladies.  Without  saying  a  word,  she  kissed 
them  both  many  times. 

When  the  doctor  came  in,  the  maid  was  serving  breakfast.  Nina  greeted  him  and 
winked  to  him,  saying  loudly,  “Here  is  Vanda  Maletska,  the  nurse  that  you  had  hired  from 
the  hospital  in  Matzeev,”  and  turning  to  Lisa,  she  said,  “Meet  your  new  boss.  Doctor 
Melitski.” 

“What  a  small  world,”  said  the  doctor,  shaking  Lisa’s  hand.  “We  have  very  close 
names  I  noticed  it  when  I  contacted  you  at  the  hospital”  said  the  doctor. 

Nina  turned  to  the  maid  and  told  her,  “Yanka,  the  nurse.  Miss  Vanda  Maletska  will 
be  working  for  the  doctor  from  now  on,  thanks  to  the  help  of  our  cousin,  the  Hrabina. 

Miss  Maletska  has  agreed  to  stay  with  us  at  our  home.” 

Yanka  and  Lisa  nodded  their  heads  to  each  other  with  smiles. 

The  doctor  immediately  understood  what  was  going  on,  but  wondered  in  his  mind, 
“How  did  a  Jewish  woman  get  such  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes?”  However,  he  left  the 
matter  in  his  wife’s  hands,  appreciating  her  wisdom. 

That  evening  after  Yanka  went  home,  the  doctor  told  Lisa  what  she  was  to  do  the 
next  day  at  the  clinic  and  it  was  not  strange  to  Lisa. 

The  fine  relationship  between  the  doctor,  Nina  and  Lisa  grew  with  every  day.  The 
clients  also  liked  Lisa.  She  was  very  good  to  them  and  they  praised  her  to  the  doctor  for 
being  devoted  to  her  work. 

With  the  exception  of  many  sleepless  nights,  missing  her  lost  family  and  her  son 
and  parents,  she  was  getting  adjusted  as  a  nurse  there,  and  she  loved  Nina  and  the  doctor, 
who  treated  her  like  parents.  In  time,  they  loved  her  like  their  own  daughters  too.  Their 
children,  who  came  to  visit  often,  also  took  a  liking  to  her  and  she  liked  the  children  as 
well. 

After  Lisa  had  been  there  for  a  month,  Nina  turned  to  her  and  said,  “Listen  dear 
Vanda,  we  are  not  churchgoers  like  our  cousins,  but  we  do  go  once  in  a  while.  You  dear, 
will  have  to  come  along.  I  will  teach  you  the  prayers  and  the  crossing.  There  should  not  be 
any  doubt  about  you.  Darling,  you  have  many  enemies  and  only  a  few  friends.” 

Lisa,  taller  than  the  bright  pretty  lady,  with  large  smiling  blue  eyes,  bent  over  and 
kissed  her  forehead  and  said  to  her,  “Your  advice  is  my  command.  Thank  you,  dear  Nina.” 

Lisa  also  learned  from  the  doctor  and  Nina,  that  in  the  forests  near  the  villages  in 
the  area,  Polish  partisans  were  fighting  the  Germans.  That  gave  her  hope  to  see  the  end  of 
the  horror,  and  she  regained  a  great  desire  to  live. 
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Chapter  Eight 
Mariska  and  the  Partisans 

After  Harry  joined  Kolia  and  Daniel,  life  in  the  woods  got  easier  for  them.  They 
established  a  four-hour  watch.  They  made  a  small  fire  that  kept  burning  all  of  the  time  to 
save  them  from  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  They  fixed  up  a  shelter  of  branches  between  the 
bushes  near  the  fire  to  protect  them  from  rain  and  chilly  autumn  nights.  They  dug  a  hole  in 
the  ground  where  they  kept  a  wooden  barrel  containing  clean  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking.  They  also  had  pails  and  mugs  and  a  teakettle,  along  with  pots  to  wash  themselves 
and  for  washing  their  laundry. 

On  some  nights,  they  went  out  to  get  information.  They  were  eager  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  the  city  and  around  the  area.  Pieter  was  helpful  in  that  matter.  He  went 
once  or  twice  weekly  to  Matzeev,  stopping  first  at  the  Glus’,  to  bring  to  them  regards 
from  Harry  and  Daniel  and  from  Kolia,  who  liked  them  very  much.  After,  Pieter  met  with 
Ukrainian  friends  and  got  the  latest  news  from  them.  He  relayed  it  to  his  three  friends  in 
the  forest  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  farm,  where  they  usually  waited  for  him. 

Sometimes  at  night,  the  little  group  went  to  Kolia’s  home,  where  he  visited  with 
his  family  for  several  hours,  while  Daniel  and  Harry  stood  at  watch  outdoors. 

Viera  went  to  the  forest  often.  She  would  have  liked  to  go  every  day  and  stay  with 
them,  but  Kolia  warned  her  that  someone  could  spy  on  her,  and  she  could,  unknowingly, 
become  an  informer  to  these  who  were  eager  to  get  them. 

“Come  only  twice  a  week  and  each  time,  change  the  day  and  hour  of  your  visit.” 

Viera  understood  the  danger  and  did  exactly  what  Kolia  instructed  her  to  do.  She 
even  skipped  some  days  and  sent  Yan  Sokolski  instead. 

T'rVT'T'V'l'T 

Mariska  held  on  to  her  suspicion  that  Daniel  was  hiding  in  the  area,  which  gave  her 
sleepless  nights.  The  respect  that  she  once  had  for  the  Gondsowski  family  changed  to 
hatred  for  their  sin  of  protecting  a  “Jew  devil”. 

She  told  her  brother,  Vaska,  the  militiaman;  “I  would  not  mind  a  bit  if  the  Germans 
got  all  the  members  of  the  Gondsowski  family  together  with  the  Jew  Doctor.” 

Her  brother,  sure  that  he  was  getting  close  to  good  things,  asked  her,  “Mariska, 
was  he  wearing  nice  clothes?  What  about  a  gold  watch  or  a  gold  ring?” 

“And  why  don’t  you  ask  for  money,  stupid?  Don’t  you  know  that  the  Jews  are 
always  loaded  with  money?  Those  dumb  Polish  gave  him  a  golden  watch  and  he  wore  nice 
clothes  too,”  she  said  in  anger. 

“Hey  Mariska,  stop  calling  me  stupid!  If  I  were  stupid,  would  the  Germans  take 
me  for  a  militiaman?  I  will  show  you.  I  will  go  by  myself  and  take  care  of  that  Jew  Doctor. 
Just  tell  me  where  to  find  him.” 

“I  just  told  you,  stupid,  I  don’t  know  where  to  find  him.  If  you  want  to  get  him, 
like  you  say,  you  have  to  spy  on  Viera.  She  may  lead  you  to  his  hideout.” 

Starting  the  next  morning,  Vaska  went  into  the  orchard  early  in  the  morning  and, 
from  there,  he  watched  where  Viera  was  going.  Everyday  he  saw  Viera  get  a  horse  from 
the  stable  and  ride  it  down  the  road  that  led  to  the  forest.  He  ran  after  her  through  the 
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bushes  and  trees  that  grew  besides  the  road,  but  she  returned  quickly.  He  was  going 
insane!  He  was  unable  to  figure  out  how  she  could  have  dropped  of  food  somewhere  for 
the  Jew  so  quickly.  He  was  getting  angry  with  Mariska  for  giving  him  this  assignment. 

Viera  took  the  short  rides  purposely  in  that  direction  every  day  to  mislead  spies. 
Only  one  time,  she  went  to  that  little  camp  with  food  concealed  into  two  small  bags  that 
hung  on  both  sides  of  the  saddle. 

One  chilly  morning  in  November,  when  Vaska  was  getting  ready  to  give  up  his 
mission,  Viera  galloped  away  into  the  forest  with  two  bags  of  food  tied  to  the  saddle. 
Vaska  ran  after  her  through  the  bushes  and  trees  until  he  lost  her.  He  was  short  of  breath 
from  running  and  stopped  to  wait  for  her  to  return  quickly,  as  she  usually  did,  but  this  time 
it  was  different.  He  stood  there,  the  heat  from  running  changing  to  a  chill;  he  started  to 
shiver  from  the  cold.  His  anger  and  frustration  began  to  grow.  At  that  moment  he  was 
ready  to  kill  his  sister  for  sending  him  on  a  wild-goose  chase. 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  he  decided  that  she  must  have  returned  by  another  road. 
Since  he  was  getting  stiff  from  the  cold,  he  decided  to  go  home.  However,  as  soon  as  he 
stepped  onto  the  road  from  the  bushes  where  he  was  standing,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse  galloping  his  way.  He  stepped  back  behind  the  bush  and,  when  Viera  came  close,  he 
jumped  out  onto  the  road,  pointing  his  rifle  at  her  and  shouted,  “Stop!”  Viera  stopped  at 
once. 

“Get  down  off  the  horse!”  commanded  Vaska.  Viera  obeyed  without  saying  a 
word.  She  was  scared. 

“Where  have  you  been,  you  lousy  Polak  -where?”  he  shouted. 

“Don’t  speak  to  me  like  that,  young  man.  It  is  not  nice  to  talk  to  a  lady  like  that,” 
said  Viera  in  a  tearful  voice. 

“You  think  that  I  am  stupid  just  like  my  sister,  Mariska,  does?  I  am  smart.  I  am  a 
better  spy  than  she  is  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  Jewish  lover  by  myself.  You  are  going  to 
lead  me  to  him  right  now!  After  I  am  through  with  him,  I  will  have  a  good  time  with  you! 
And  after  that,  I  will  kill  you,  you  Polish  whore!  Do  you  understand?” 

Vaska  was  burning  with  anger  and  Viera  was  sure  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  She 
tried  to  talk  to  him  softly,  telling  him,  “Now  I  know  who  you  are.  You  are  Mariska’ s 
brother,  Vaska.  Mariska  is  a  nice  girl  and  she  did  not  have  to  spy  on  me.  She  knows 
everything  as  though  she  were  family.  Why  would  she  spy  on  me?” 

“Now  you  are  calling  me  a  liar,  you  swine!”  He  slapped  her  face  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  Her  nose  started  to  bleed. 

“You  swine!  My  sister  tells  me  everything  when  she  comes  home  on  Sundays.  You 
are  calling  me  a  liar?  You  are  the  liar!  When  the  bread  my  sister  baked  disappeared,  she 
told  me  to  spy  on  you  every  day  from  the  orchard  and  I  caught  you.  Now,  you  Polish  pig, 
get  up  at  once  and  lead  me  to  your  Jew  lover  before  I  put  a  bullet  in  your  head!” 

“Fine,”  cried  Viera,  as  she  got  up  from  the  ground  and  went  to  climb  up  on  her 
horse.  Vaska,  still  pointing  his  rifle  at  her  head,  pushed  her  with  it  until  she  fell  backwards 
again. 

“I  will  ride  the  horse,  and  you,  Polish  swine,  will  walk  in  front  of  the  horse  and 
lead  me  to  your  Jewish  lover!” 

He  climbed  on  the  horse  and  Viera  rose  very  slowly  off  the  ground  and  moved  in 
front  of  the  horse,  crying. 
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After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  walking  in  front  of  the  horse  with  Vaska  pointing  his 
rifle  at  her,  she  turned  down  a  path  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Vaska  followed  her 
closely.  He  was  happy;  he  tasted  victory.  In  his  thoughts,  he  planned  to  shoot  the  Jew, 
take  his  belongings  and  then  undress  Viera  and  have  a  good  time.  After,  he  would  bring 
home  the  goods  he  took  from  the  Jew,  then  go  to  the  German  headquarters  and  point  out 
the  Gondsowskis  as  Jew  harborers.  When  the  Gondsowskis  were  shot  by  the  Germans,  he 
and  his  family  would  move  right  into  the  estate  and  no  one  would  call  him  stupid  anymore. 

Suddenly,  where  the  path  curved,  Viera  disappeared! 

“You  Polish  swine!  Now  I  am  going  to  undress  you  and  you  will  lead  me  naked! 
Come  here,  you  whore!” 

Viera  was  nearby.  She  peeked  from  behind  a  thick  tree,  ready  with  her  little 
revolver  in  her  right  hand.  As  soon  as  Vaska  jumped  down  the  horse,  Viera  fired  and 
Vaska  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  bleeding  from  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  his  chest. 

“You  Pol--.”  He  did  not  finish  his  slur.  He  was  dead! 

Viera  leapt  back  on  the  horse  and  took  off  like  a  hurricane.  She  went  back  to  the 
camp  and  told  them  what  had  happened.  Kolia  decided  that  Viera  should  rest  a  bit,  then 
return  home  by  a  much  longer  way  by  Pieter’s  farm. 

Viera  knelt  on  the  ground  and  begged  the  Lord’s  forgiveness  for  killing  a  human 

being. 

“He  was  not  a  human  being,”  consoled  Daniel,  and  added,  “Even  the  Bible  teaches 
you  to  kill  the  one  who  stands  up  to  kill  you!” 

It  took  Viera  over  an  hour  to  calm  down.  She  got  a  thousand  kisses,  not  only  from 
Daniel  for  being  brave,  but  also  from  Kolia  and  Harry,  before  she  returned  home. 

As  soon  as  she  got  into  the  kitchen,  she  announced  loudly,  “Mom,  Mother 
Superior  sends  her  regards.  I  spent  all  the  morning  there.  I  wanted  to  go  home  earlier,  but 
they  had  a  long  choir  rehearsal  since  they  are  expecting  a  visit  from  nuns  from  another 
convent.” 

Katia  recognized  distress  in  her  daughter’s  voice  and  noticed  that  her  left  cheek 
was  a  little  swollen. 

When  Viera  went  upstairs  to  change,  Katia  followed  her,  scared  and  worried.  She 
asked  her  “What  happened,  Vieretshka?” 

‘"Don’t  ask.  Mom,”  Viera  cried  quietly. 

“Did  you  have  a  quarrel  with  Daniel?” 

“Mama,  you  know  better.  I  will  never  have  a  quarrel  with  Daniel,”  Viera  said 
sobbing. 

“With  your  brother?”  Katia  tried  to  guess. 

“I  wish  it  was  something  like  that  instead.” 

“Instead  of  what?”  Katia  got  scared,  thinking  that  some  serious  trouble  had 
occurred  at  the  camp. 

“Please  tell  me,  child.  This  is  tearing  me  apart!  Tell  me!”  whispered  Katia, 
aggravated. 

“Please  Mama,”  Viera  pointed  her  finger  downstairs.  “Send  her  out  to  do  some 
errands  and  I  will  tell  you  everything,”  Viera  whispered. 
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Katia  quickly  went  downstairs  into  the  kitchen  and  told  Mariska,  “I  forgot  to 
mention  that  we  are  expecting  guests  this  afternoon  and  the  garden  is  full  of  leaves.  Please 
go  out  and  rake  up  the  leaves.” 

Mariska,  thinking  that  her  boss  was  nuts  because  there  were  almost  no  leaves  in 
the  garden,  grabbed  a  rake  from  the  tool  shack  and  went  into  the  garden.  She  recognized 
some  tension  and  nervousness  in  Katia,  but  she  knew  that  the  Hrabina  was  always  that 
way  when  she  was  expecting  guests. 

While  Katia  hurried  upstairs,  all  kinds  of  scary  thoughts  raced  through  her  mind  of 
what  might  have  happened  to  her  daughter,  including  being  raped  by  someone  in  the 
woods. 

Viera  was  sitting  down  because  she  felt  weak.  Katia  stood  listening.  In  a  tearful 
voice,  Viera  told  her  mother  everything  that  had  happened. 

“Please  don’t  worry  Vieretshka,”  said  Katia  softly,  patting  her  daughter’s 
shoulders.  “No  one  will  suspect  you.  I  would  have  done  just  the  same.  To  me,  you  are  a 
brave  lady.  That  dog  deserved  to  be  killed!  However,  we  must  play  the  game  from  now 
on.  We  will  not  keep  here  Mariska  anymore.  But  I  can  not  let  her  go  immediately.  We 
know  what  we  have  to  do  and  you  must  play  the  happy  girl.  After  dinner,  sit  down  and 
play  the  piano  and  sing  a  tune.  Take  a  horse  for  a  ride  every  morning,  just  as  you  have 
always  done”. 

Later,  after  Viera  had  rested,  she  fixed  up  her  face  with  makeup  and  followed  her 
mother’s  advice.  That  night,  when  Katia  and  her  husband  were  alone,  she  filled  him  in  on 
what  had  happened. 

The  Count  responded,  “God  bless  our  brave  daughter.” 


The  three  men  in  the  forest  talked  about  the  incident  and  decided  to  move  away 
from  there  for  a  while,  since  they  expected  a  swarm  of  Germans  and  militia  to  come  in 
search  of  Vaska.  At  first,  they  needed  to  conceal  the  body  of  Vaska.  They  did  not  want  to 
dig  a  grave  where  it  would  be  noticeable. 

After  looking  around  for  a  while,  they  found  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  about  two 
hundred  meters  off  the  road.  They  dropped  the  body  in  the  hole,  covered  it  with  lots  of 
bark  and  topped  it  with  many  half-rotten  stems.  After  they  spread  some  leaves  on  top  of 
the  stems,  they  went  to  the  path  where  he  was  shot  and  spread  leaves  to  cover  the  blood 
where  he  had  lain. 

They  decided  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  forest  of  Siomaki.  Before 
leaving  at  midnight,  they  covered  the  area  where  the  fire  had  been  with  old  stems,  covered 
the  water  hole,  and  dismantled  the  shelter.  They  stopped  at  Pieter’s  and  asked  him  to  tell 
the  Count  that  they  were  leaving  the  area  for  a  while  and  that  they  would  contact  him  and 
their  secret  password  would  be  “stock”. 

The  next  morning,  the  Count  received  the  message  through  Pieter.  Two  days 
later,  a  woman  came  to  the  Gondsowskis’  with  her  horse  and  buggy.  She  was 
middle-aged,  finely  dressed  and  spoke  with  a  nice  Polish  dialect,  probably  from  Warsaw. 
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When  Katia  met  her  at  the  entrance,  the  women  introduced  herself  as  Sofia  Kowalska,  of 
the  village  of  Siomaki. 

Katia  invited  her  into  the  house  and  introduced  her  to  Viera.  Sofia  did  not  have 
enough  words  to  praise  the  house.  After  the  compliments  that  Katia  and  Viera  received  on 
the  decor,  Katia  asked  her  how  she  could  help  her  and  the  woman  responded,  “To  speak 
with  the  Hrabina  alone,  if  I  may?” 

“We  don’t  have  any  secrets.  Lady  Kowalska,  you  may  speak  up,”  Katia  assured 
her. 

At  that  suggestion.  Lady  Kowalska  winked  at  Katia,  pointing  to  the  open  door  of 
the  kitchen,  where  the  smell  of  cooking  food  wafted  in,  and  Katia  caught  on. 

“Oh!”  Katia  exclaimed,  and  winked  back  at  the  lady.  “Now  I  recognize  you.  You 
are  the  lady  who  I  met  near  the  church  and  you  asked  me  for  gardenia  seed.  Please  come 
out  to  the  garden  and  I  will  show  you  where  we  plant  them  in  the  spring  time.”  Saying 
that,  Katia  grabbed  a  warm  shawl  and  both  ladies  stepped  outdoors. 

Outside  in  the  garden,  while  Katia  was  pointing  at  the  roots  of  vanished  flowers, 
without  turning  her  head  away  from  the  flowerbeds.  Lady  Kowalska  said  to  Katia,  “The 
stock  that  the  Hrabia  wants  to  buy  is  in  the  pasture  close  to  our  farm.  If  he  wants  them, 
please  have  him  make  sure  that  there  are  no  wolves  in  your  woods  now.  Let  your  manager 
come  and  let  me  know,  and  we  will  have  a  deal.” 

“The  Hrabia  will  surely  appreciate  the  deal,”  said  Katia,  fully  understanding  the 
message.  “You  have  a  long  ride  back  home.  Lady  Kowalska.  Please  come  into  the  house 
and  have  some  tea  with  us.  It  will  warm  you  up  for  the  road.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  and  entered  the  main  room  where  Viera  was 
waiting  eagerly  for  information  from  her  mother,  all  she  got  was  a  wink  and  a  smile. 

They  ate  the  cookies  and  tea  that  Mariska  brought  in  at  Katia’ s  request  and  chatted  about 
different  flowers.  Before  leaving,  lady  Kowalska  got  some  flower  seeds  and  they  parted 
with  kisses. 


At  the  German  headquarters  in  Matzeev,  it  seemed  like  no  one  knew  or  cared 
about  Vaska’s  sudden  disappearance.  Several  militia  members  stopped  at  the  estate,  like 
they  always  had  to  get  a  drink  of  whisky  and  a  bite  to  eat  and  none  of  them  mentioned 
Vaska’s  name. 

Three  days  after  Sofia  Kowalska’s  visit,  Yan  Sokolski  took  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
Siomaki.  It  took  him  about  two  and  a  half-hours  to  reach  the  Kowalski  farm  near  the 
Siomaki  forest. 

When  he  got  there,  he  told  the  Kowalskis,  “Don’t  worry,  there  are  not  any  wolves 
in  our  woods,  you  may  deliver  the  stock.” 

That  night,  the  three  men  returned  to  their  former  camp. 

The  ground  around  the  town  of  Matzeev  possessed  a  great  natural  treasure  and  no 
one  knew  its  value  until  the  Soviets  occupied  the  territory.  For  a  long  time,  the  habitants 
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there  knew  that  the  land  that  lay  eastward  of  the  town,  toward  the  railroad  station,  a 
stretch  of  about  two  kilometers,  the  black  soil  that  covered  the  ground,  after  removing  it 
about  two  feet,  the  base  consisted  of  snow  white  lime.  On  some  of  these  fields,  after 
digging  a  layer  of  black  soil,  another  layer  of  brown  lime,  the  same  thickness  as  the  black 
layer  appeared,  before  the  white  lime  started  to  show. 

The  locals  mixed  brown  lime  with  water  for  painting  their  homes,  indoors  and  out. 
The  piles  of  white  lime  were  so  bright  that  on  a  sunny  day  the  glare  was  so  bright  you 
needed  smoked  glass  to  look  at  it  because  it  blinded  the  naked  eye. 

Several  Jewish  businessmen  took  advantage  of  their  resource  and  shipped  the 
white  lime  to  other  areas.  In  order  to  maintain  their  business,  about  twenty  acres  of  that 
land  was  reserved  for  exploiting  the  white  lime.  In  time,  more  than  a  thousand  people 
worked  there  and  it  became  the  backbone  of  the  local  economy. 

The  lime  producers  developed  a  primitive  method  to  prepare  the  lime  for  shipping. 
They  brought  up  the  lime  in  wheelbarrows  to  a  flat  surface,  mixed  it  with  water,  and 
placed  it  into  wooden  forms.  After  the  lime  was  dry,  the  forms  were  removed  and  the  lime 
was  stored  in  large  shacks  where  the  roofs  were  covered  with  straw  and  no  walls  to  keep 
the  forms  dry.  Some  of  the  forms  were  cranked  into  powder  and  shipped  to  factories  into 
different  cities  of  Poland.  All  the  material  was  sold  very  cheap  and  in  time  many 
operations  opened  up  and  the  competition  was  strong. 

During  the  first  several  years,  the  digging  was  not  too  deep  and  the  bringing  up  the 
material  in  wheelbarrows  by  hand  was  the  only  method.  However,  when  the  excavation 
got  much  deeper,  they  used  small  cars  on  iron  rails  that  were  pulled  by  horses.  In  time, 
some  of  the  slopes  reached  over  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Portions  of  them  filled  up  by  rain 
and  the  youth  used  it  for  swimming  in  the  summertime. 

With  the  start  of  the  war,  the  lime  mines  stopped  functioning  under  the  private 
owners.  The  Soviets  discovered  a  huge  percentage  of  aluminum  in  it.  They  began 
exploiting  it  for  that  purpose.  However,  the  Germans,  selected  the  largest  lime  mine  for 
the  killing  and  burying  the  Jews  there,  after  the  ground  of  the  monastery  was  filled  with 
Jewish  corpses. 

Near  the  end  of  August  1941,  when  the  Germans  and  their  collaborators,  the 
Ukrainians,  were  sure  that  the  Jewish  survivors  had  no  place  to  escape  to,  they  attacked 
the  Jewish  community  of  old  men  women  and  children  again.  This  action  lasted  for  several 
weeks.  They  were  not  choosy;  they  took  the  old,  young,  sick,  and  pregnant  women. 
Everyone  was  dragged  to  the  lime  mine,  forced  to  undress  and  shot.  This  procedure  took 
place  with  the  German  accuracy  at  top  of  the  slope,  so  that  the  victims  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mine. 

This  round  of  action  started  with  the  arrival  of  the  Zotider  Comanda  (a  special 
force  to  liquidate  the  Jews)  at  the  monastery  where  two  hundred  Jewish  women  worked. 
One  young  Jewish  woman  learned  from  a  friendly  German  soldier  what  was  going  to 
happen  and  was  secretly  let  out  from  the  monastery  that  night.  She  managed  to  warn 
several  others  about  it.  During  the  night,  many  managed  to  escape  to  Ukrainian  friends  in 
the  surrounding  villages.  Some  ran  to  forests  and  prepared  bunkers.  Some  hid  between 
double  walls  in  their  homes.  Khana  and  Zalman  hid  in  their  warehouse  and  survived  this 
action,  which  was  the  last  of  1941 . 
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After  the  killings  stopped  and  the  Zonder  Comanda  left  the  town,  a  new 
Commandant  came  to  rule  the  town  and  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man.  He 
organized  a  new  Judenrat  since  the  members  of  the  former  had  been  killed.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Matzeev,  a  captive  of  the  Russians  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  had  been  treated  like  royalty  by  the  Jews  in  town.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  helping  a  prisoner  is  a  mitzvah  (good  deed). 

The  new  Commandant  told  the  members  of  the  Judenrat,  “Tell  the  Jews  not  to  be 
afraid  anymore.  They  may  feel  free.  No  one  will  touch  them.  When  they  approach  a 
German  soldier  or  officer,  they  don’t  have  to  take  off  their  hats  for  them  anymore.” 

Before,  if  a  Jew  failed  to  take  off  his  hat  for  a  German  soldier,  he  would  be 
severely  punished. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Jewish  people  were  convinced  that  the  good  Commandant 
meant  what  he  said. 

One  man  named  Liechtenstein,  was  an  excellent  photographer  and  had  his  own 
studio.  Through  all  of  the  actions,  the  Germans  had  skipped  his  home.  They  did  not  touch 
him.  He  made  photos  of  them  that  they  sent  to  their  homes.  He  was  the  only  professional 
photographer  in  the  area.  His  work  was  so  good  that  the  Germans  even  paid  him  for  the 
pictures  he  made  for  them. 

The  new  Commandant  and  his  staff  ordered  photos  from  him  and  when  they  were 
ready  several  days  later,  they  came  and  picked  them  up,  paying  him  with  their  German 
marks  for  his  work.  Very  early  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  Commandant's  staff,  went  to 
Liechtenstein  and  robbed  him  of  the  money  he  had  been  paid  the  previous  day  and,  then, 
stabbed  him  thirteen  times  with  his  bayonet. 

Members  of  the  Judenrat  were  nearby  and  came  running  when  they  heard 
Liechtenstein’s  screams.  When  they  arrived,  they  saw  the  German  soldier  leaving  his 
victim  in  a  puddle  of  blood.  The  photographer  managed  to  tell  them  what  had  happened 
and  died. 

The  members  of  the  Judenrat  went  straight  to  the  monastery  and  reported  the 
incident  to  the  Commandant.  The  soldier  was  immediately  arrested.  When  they  found 
him,  the  victim’s  blood  was  still  on  his  bayonet.  The  soldier  was  court-marshaled  and 
sentenced  to  die  by  shooting.  He  was  executed  the  following  day. 

The  execution  of  the  soldier  scared  the  Ukrainian  militia  and  they  loosened  their 
grip  on  the  Jews  and  stopped  harassing  them.  Since  robbery  had  become  their  daily  habit. 
They  were  afraid  to  touch  the  Jews,  they  started  to  harass  the  Ukrainian  peasants  in  the 
villages.  The  Ukrainian  peasants  did  not  report  it  to  the  German  Commandant,  thinking 
that  the  Germans  coordinated  it,  and  they  began  to  hate  them  both. 

At  that  time,  Mariska  went  to  the  militia  leaders  to  report  that  her  brother,  Vaska, 
was  missing.  When  they  heard  her  story,  they  laughed  at  her  and  told  her,  “Your  stupid 
brother  must  be  lost  in  the  woods  and  he  doesn’t  know  his  way  out.  Go  and  find  him.” 

Mariska  was  mad  and  decided  to  speak  to  the  German  Commandant  through  an 
interpreter.  She  told  him  about  the  Jewish  veterinarian  who  was  hiding  in  the  area  and 
about  her  brother  Vaska,  the  militiaman  who  was  trying  to  find  him  and  had  disappeared. 

The  Commandant  responded,  “It  is  not  my  responsibility  to  look  for  lost  militia  or 
for  hiding  Jews.  However,  if  your  brother’s  friends,  the  militiamen,  want  to  help  you  out,  I 
will  not  interfere.” 
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After  that  refusal,  she  was  burning  with  anger  toward  everyone,  the  militia,  the 
Germans,  the  Jews,  and  the  Gondsowskis.  She  knew  that  her  brother  disappeared  while  he 
was  spying  on  Viera  and  she  was  sure  that  Viera  was  delivering  food  to  that  Jew.  She  was 
sure  that  there  was  a  connection  with  her  brother’s  disappearance.  The  situation  made  her 
heart  and  mind  restless. 


Shortly  after  daybreak,  the  three  men  returned  back  to  their  campsite.  They  fixed 
up  their  shelter  and  Kolia  and  Daniel  went  to  sleep.  Near  the  small  fire  they  made,  Harry 
kept  watch.  By  that  time,  it  was  already  late  in  the  morning. 

It  was  a  chilly  morning,  but  sunny.  The  rays  of  the  sun  thawed  the  yellowish  grass 
on  the  ground  that  was  lying  flat,  mixed  with  brown  leaves.  The  trees  were  dripping  with 
melting  frost  from  their  branches,  and  Harry,  on  guard,  suddenly  heard  a  loud  noise  from 
between  the  bushes  and  quickly  alerted  his  comrades  who  were  already  aware  of  the  noise 
of  shaking  branches  coming  closer. 

Armed,  they  crawled  on  their  stomachs  on  the  wet  ground,  toward  the  direction  of 
the  coming  noise. 

Suddenly,  they  spotted  a  tall,  unarmed  man  in  a  Soviet  military  uniform.  When  he 
neared  them,  Kolia  ordered  him  to  stop.  The  man  stopped  at  once  and  raised  his  hands. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  him  Kolia  in  Russian. 

“Svoy,”  responded  the  man  in  a  hoarse  voice,  assuring  them  that  he  was  friendly. 

“Come  closer!”  ordered  Kolia.  The  man  did. 

When  he  neared,  they  noticed  that  his  uniform  was  dirty  and  he  looked  very  tired. 
His  shoes  were  hanging  from  his  tall  shoulders  and  he  walked  barefooted. 

“Please,  comrades,”  he  said  to  them.  “Do  with  me  what  you  want,  but  first  please 
give  me  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water.  I  have  not  had  anything  for  three  days.” 

After  he  was  searched,  he  was  invited  for  breakfast. 

While  he  sat  near  the  fire  and  ate  with  a  smile  of  happiness,  he  told  them  that  his 
name  was  Misha  and  he  had  escaped  from  a  German  labor  camp.  After  every  bite,  he  told 
them  a  part  of  his  story.  They  understood  that  his  unit  had  been  defeated  near  Kiev  by  the 
Germans,  who  surrounded  them,  and  they  were  taken  as  war  prisoners.  They  were 
transported  into  Poland,  placed  into  army  barracks  near  the  city  of  Lublin  and  were  treated 
decently  for  several  days.  Then,  they  were  asked  to  volunteer  to  German  military  services 
to  fight  the  Soviets;  many  did  but  some,  like  him,  refused. 

He  told  them,  ‘"Later  that  day,  they  loaded  those  who  did  not  volunteer  on  trucks 
and  brought  us  to  a  labor  camp  where  we  saw  skinny  people,  like  toothpicks,  dying  of 
starvation  right  in  front  of  us. 

“They  put  us  there  to  fix  roads  and  build  railroad  tracks.  We  got  only  a  piece  of 
bread  and  black  coffee  in  a  tin  can,  daily.  The  bread  tasted  like  it  was  made  out  of  soot 
and  the  coffee  was  bitter.  The  German  and  Ukrainian  guards  beat  us  frequently.  A  forest 
surrounded  the  camp.  We  were  living  in  a  very  crowded  space. 

“Four  days  ago,  a  group  of  us  were  taken  to  build  a  barbed-wire  fence  around  the 
camp,  under  close  watch  by  many  guards.  Three  of  us  decided  to  escape  immediately, 
because  we  were  sure  that  later,  when  the  fencing  was  up,  escaping  would  be  impossible. 
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“Late  that  afternoon,  we  were  working  close  to  the  forest.  One  of  the  guards  had 
been  close  to  us  the  whole  time  and  we  waited  for  him  to  walk  away.  The  minute  he  did, 
we  took  off  into  the  forest.  We  ran  with  wild  speed  and,  in  no  time,  a  hail  of  gunfire  came 
in  our  direction. 

“Since  they  were  constantly  shooting  and  screaming  at  us  to  stop,  we  split  into 
different  directions.  I  don’t  know  what  happened  to  my  comrades,  but  I  kept  running  until 
I  couldn’t  hear  the  shooting  anymore.  I  reached  the  river  Bug  at  midnight.  I  crossed  the 
shallow  and  cold  river  and  kept  walking  with  little  rest  for  three  days.” 

After  he  finished  his  story,  he  stretched  out  on  the  ground  near  the  fire  and  fell 
asleep  at  once.  Harry  covered  him  up  with  a  heavy  coat  and  he  slept  until  daylight  of  the 
next  morning. 

When  he  woke  up,  he  did  not  immediately  remember  where  he  was,  but  when  he 
recollected  that  he  was  among  friends,  he  took  of  his  clothes,  washed  them,  and  hung 
them  to  dry  on  branches.  He  then  washed  his  body  in  the  cold  and  sat  near  the  fire. 

At  breakfast,  happy  and  smiling,  he  told  his  new  friends  that  he  was  a  chemical 
engineer  and  that  he  had  worked  at  a  laboratory  in  Moscow  before  he  was  mobilized  to 
the  Red  Army. 

Misha  was  taller  and  skinnier  than  the  other  three  men  were.  His  greenish  eyes 
were  small,  conflicting  with  his  long  oval  face.  He  had  a  very  wide  mouth  and  his  chin 
stuck  out,  covered  with  short,  bristly  hair. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  his  clothes  dried  and  he  got  dressed,  he  asked  the  men, 
“Comrades,  whatever  you  do  here,  could  you  use  another  man?” 

“Why?”  asked  Kolia 

“Because  it  is  a  very  long  way  to  the  front  where  I  had  planned  to  join  the  Red 
Army.  The  nights  are  getting  longer  and  colder  and  full  of  danger.  There  is  little  chance 
for  me  to  reach  my  goal,  as  the  enemy  is  so  far  ahead.  If  you  would  accept  me  into  your 
company,  together  we  may  have  a  chance  to  fight  the  enemy.  We  may  be  able  to  damage 
the  rail  road  the  Germans  are  using  to  move  supplies  to  the  front.” 

The  men  thought  it  over  and  decided  that  a  trained  soldier  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  group.  They  would  become  stronger  in  any  event.  Their  decision  was  made  when 
Misha  was  sleeping  and,  when  he  woke  up  in  the  morning,  they  welcomed  him  with 
handshakes.  Misha  was  happy  and  full  of  smiles. 

Misha’s  feet  were  swollen  and  blistered,  but  after  a  few  days,  they  healed  and  he 
was  even  able  to  wear  his  shoes  again. 
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After  Viera  killed  Vaska,  the  Count  got  nervous.  Mariska’s  spying  and  knowledge 
of  the  disappearing  food  could  bring  the  Germans  after  them. 

On  Sunday,  when  Mariska  went  home,  the  Count  went  into  the  safe  in  the  little 
room  and  cleaned  it  out.  He  put  the  most  valuable  things  into  a  suitcase  and  took  five 
hundred-dollar  bills  and  gave  them  to  Yan  Sokolski  saying,  “We  learned  that  Mariska  is 
spying  on  us  and  she  is  aware  of  the  disappearance  of  food  from  the  house.  From  now  on, 
you  buy  supplies  and  deliver  them  to  the  boys,  but  be  careful!  Once  a  week,  take  a  horse 
and  buggy  to  make  the  delivery.  Change  the  days  of  the  deliveries  to  avoid  suspicion.  I 
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would  like  to  keep  Viera  from  making  deliveries  for  a  while.  Take  the  longer  path  when 
you  go  there.” 

“Please,  do  not  worry.  Pan  Hrabia,  even  for  a  moment.  I  know  how  to  handle  it,” 
Yan  assured  the  Count. 

After  the  Count  attended  to  that  with  his  manager,  he  asked  Stephan  to  get  a  horse 
and  buggy  ready  and,  with  the  suitcase  in  hand,  he  climbed  in  the  buggy,  and  told  Stephan 
to  drive  to  Pieter’s  farm. 

Pieter  considered  the  Count  next  to  God.  Thanks  to  the  Count  and  Zelko,  he  felt 
he  and  his  family  were  wealthy  and  happy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Pieter’s  farm,  some  snow  covered  the  ground,  buildings  and 
trees,  and  a  deep  silence  engulfed  the  white  surroundings.  The  only  noise  was  Pieter’s 
dogs  notifying  their  masters  of  the  strangers’  arrival  with  loud  barking. 

Pieter  was  having  lunch  with  his  family  when  he  rushed  out  and  saw  the  Count 
with  his  driver.  He  greeted  them  warmly  and  invited  them  into  the  house  for  lunch. 

“Thank  you,  Pieter.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  so  at  another  time.  Right  now,  I  have  to 
rush  back.  If  you  don’t  mind,  Pieter,  I  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you  in  private.” 

In  the  meantime,  all  of  Pieter’s  family  came  out  of  the  house  and  greeted  the 
Count.  Pieter  asked  his  family  to  go  back  into  the  house  and  asked  the  Count  to  follow 
him.  The  Count  picked  up  the  suitcase  and  followed  Pieter. 

When  they  reached  the  back  of  a  large  bam,  Pieter  stopped  and  said,  “Here,  no 
one  can  hear  us.” 

“You  know,  Pieter,”  the  Count  began  immediately,  “I  consider  you  a  very  honest 
man  -  a  friend,  and  I  trust  you  completely.  I  am  also  sure  that  you  understand  the 
situation.  We  have  just  learned  that  our  maid,  Mariska,  whom  we  kept  for  many  years, 
was  spying  on  us.  She  knows  of  the  food  that  disappeared  from  the  house  and  she 
suspects  that  we  are  hiding  Daniel.  So  far,  she  does  not  know  where  Daniel  is,  but  she 
could  make  some  trouble  for  us.  She  could  make  the  Germans  come  search  our  home.  I 
emptied  out  our  safe  and  left  it  open,  so  they  will  not  have  to  break  it.  Here  in  this 
suitcase,  is  jewelry  and  American  dollars.  Please  stash  it  away  in  a  safe  place.  If  something 
happens  to  me  and  my  wife,  be  like  a  father  to  Kolia  and  his  family.  Think  of  our  daughter, 
and  don’t  forget  Daniel  and  Harry.  They  are  like  sons  to  us.  Will  you  do  this  for  me 
Pieter?” 

“Honorable  sir,”  responded  Pieter,  “there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  that  I  would 
not  do  for  the  Hrabia.  I  love  your  children  as  much  as  I  love  my  own.  Daniel  and  Zelko ’s 
grandson  are  also  very  special  to  me.  However,  the  Panie  Hrabia  knows  that  I  also  help 
the  boys  and  I  don’t  know  what  may  happen  to  me  and  my  family.  I  don’t  know  who  is 
spying  on  us.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  know  where  I  am  going  to  hide  it.” 

Before  the  Count  could  say  another  word,  Pieter  started  to  pace  off  the  area  where 
they  were  standing  and  said,  “Here,  the  ground  is  level.  I  am  going  to  put  the  contents  in 
glass  jars  about  three  feet  deep  in  this  sandy  ground  so  you  will  know  where  it  is.” 

“Pieter,  you  are  a  very  bright  man,”  said  the  Count,  smiling.  “That  is  a  splendid 
idea.”  Handing  the  suitcase  to  Pieter,  he  added,  “Whatever  happens  to  us,  I  don’t  want 
this  to  be  added  to  the  German  treasury.” 

When  the  Count  went  back  home,  he  told  Katia  and  Viera  about  the  arrangements 
and  his  nervousness  eased  somewhat. 
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That  same  Sunday,  the  restless  Mariska  went  back  to  the  German  headquarters  in 
Matzeev.  She  talked  to  the  militia  there,  arguing,  “My  brother's  disappearance  is 
connected  with  the  hidden  Jewish  Doctor  who  the  Hrabias  helped.  The  bread  and  other 
food  that  I  prepared  for  the  family  disappeared  from  the  house.  The  Hrabinka,  Viera,  was 
in  love  with  that  Jew  Doctor  and  often  rode  into  the  Olesk  forest.  I  am  sure  that  was 
where  the  food  was  going.  Please  help  me  find  the  Jew.  He  must  know  where  my  brother 
is.” 

The  leader  of  the  militia  heard  her  story.  He  knew  that  Vaska  was  a  stupid  boy  and 
could  be  lost  somewhere  and  told  her,  “I  wouldn’t  even  know  where  to  look  for  your 
brother.  Maybe  he  took  off  to  Russia,  or  maybe  he  is  chasing  a  woman.  To  look  for  the 
Jew  in  the  Olesk  forest  is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  I  don’t  have  any  time  to 
waste.  However,  if  you  want  to  go  into  the  forest  and  search,  you  must  come  to  me  if  you 
find  anything.  You  might  get  lucky,  someone  hiding  in  the  cold  must  move  around.  There 
is  not  much  snow  on  the  ground,  but  there  is  still  enough  to  see  tracks.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  that  he  would  have  a  fire  to  warm  up.  Still,  a  fire  does  not  prove  that  your  Jew 
is  there.  Gypsies  hide  in  that  forest  too,  and  they  have  fires  all  the  time.  But,  if  you  go 
there  to  search  and  spot  the  Jew,  you  come  immediately  and  tell  me. 

“Maybe  the  Jew  ate  your  brother  after  all,”  he  laughed. 

By  the  time  she  returned  home,  she  was  too  tired  and  it  was  too  dark  to  walk  to 
the  forest.  However,  she  decided  to  be  on  the  watch  more  than  ever,  to  see  how  the  food 
was  disappearing  and  who  was  taking  it. 

With  every  day  of  that  week,  her  anger  grew  stronger.  None  of  the  bread  or  any 
other  food  disappeared.  What  really  made  her  mad  was  something  that  had  never 
happened  before;  Katia  was  always  in  the  kitchen  with  her  and  Viera  went  horseback 
riding  every  day,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  forest.  She  was  sure  that  she  was  being 
fooled.  She  believed  that  Daniel  was  somewhere  in  the  forest  and  not  at  the  lake,  where 
Viera  was  riding  each  day.  She  was  unable  to  figure  this  out  and  burned  inside  with  fury. 

One  day  that  week,  Katia  said  to  her  softly,  “Mariska,  I  see  that  you  are  very  tired. 
If  you  are  getting  sick  and  have  to  take  a  little  rest  at  home,  I  will  take  care  of  the  family 
by  myself  for  a  while,  until  you  feel  better.” 

“I  thought  that  you  were  watching  me,  afraid  that  I  would  poison  the  food,” 
responded  Mariska  with  a  sad  voice. 

Katia  shivered  involuntarily  at  Mariska’s  mention  of  the  word  poison.  This  was  the 
real  reason  Katia  had  been  in  the  kitchen  with  her. 

Katia  had  always  felt  that  Mariska  hated  Daniel,  and  any  Jew.  She  was  not  afraid 
that  Mariska  wanted  to  kill  her  family,  but  Mariska’s  spying  on  them  meant  that  she  was 
convinced  that  Daniel  was  hiding  under  their  protection.  Wanting  to  poison  Daniel  might 
cause  her  to  do  it  to  all  of  them. 

“Why  would  such  a  crazy  thought  even  come  to  your  mind,  Mariska?  We  have 
trusted  you  for  twenty-five  years,  why  would  you  think  of  such  nonsense?  Why  should  it 
be  any  different  now?”  Katia  asked  her,  still  trembling  inside. 
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“Because  my  brother’s  disappearance  has  to  do  with  your  family,  Hrabina,” 
responded  Mariska  in  anger. 

“Mariska,  what  has  your  brother’s  disappearance  have  to  do  with  our  family? 

What  has  our  family  got  to  do  with  the  members  of  your  family?”  asked  Katia,  forcing 
herself  to  remain  calm. 

“Because  my  brother  disappeared  while  he  was  spying  on  Viera!”  responded 
Mariska,  burning  with  anger. 

“Mariska,  who  put  him  up  to  spying  on  Viera,  the  Germans?”  asked  Katia 
wondering  and  worried. 

“Those  damn,  stupid  Germans  don’t  even  want  to  listen  to  me.  They  laughed  at 
me.  It  was  me  who  put  him  up  to  spying  on  Viera.  I  told  him  to  spy  on  Viera  from  the 
orchard  and  follow  her.  I  knew  how  wrong  you  were  to  harbor  a  Jewish  devil.  You  are 
sinners  and  God  will  punish  you  for  that!  I  know  that  you  are  hiding  that  doctor 
somewhere;  I  watched  the  food  that  I  prepared  for  your  family  disappear.  Most  of  the 
bread  that  I  baked  vanished.  It  was  wasted  on  a  Jew!  I  wanted  to  help  take  the  terrible  sin 
off  your  souls  and  I  lost  my  brother,”  cried  Mariska. 

Katia  could  not  wait  to  tell  her  husband  that  the  Germans  had  not  ordered  the 
spying  and  that  it  was  Mariska’ s  initiative  only.  Until  Mariska’ s  confession,  they  were  sure 
that  the  Germans  had  ordered  someone  to  spy  on  them  in  order  to  find  Daniel  and  Kolia. 

A  big  load  of  pressure  fell  off  their  chests. 

Mariska  did  not  believe  that  the  Hrabina  wanted  her  to  go  home  and  rest.  She  was 
ready  to  quit  the  coming  Sunday  anyway,  but  she  decided  to  stay  for  another  week  and 
prove  the  food  was  disappearing.  She  thought  that  Katia  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  for  a 
while  so  that  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  help  the  Jew.  To  her  dismay,  none  of  the  food 
disappeared  that  week.  She  counted  the  bread  several  times  each  day,  deducting  what  she 
had  served  and  nothing  was  missing. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  as  she  was  leaving  for  the  long  vacation  that  her  mistress 
had  ordered  her  to  take,  she  felt  like  crawling  out  of  her  skin.  By  intuition,  she  felt  that  the 
Gondsowskis  were  playing  a  game  with  her.  She  decided  to  take  matters  into  her  own 
hands. 

Later  that  week,  the  days  were  sunny  and  the  snow  began  to  melt.  Out  in  the 
fields,  large  black  crows  were  making  loud  sounds,  expressing  their  happiness  at  the 
melting  of  the  snow  that  enabled  them  to  find  seeds. 

Sunday  morning  was  still  sunny  but  chilly.  It  was  a  quiet  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ringing  of  the  Church  bells  in  the  surrounding  villages.  That  morning, 
Mariska  decided  to  go  into  the  Olesk  forest  and  find  Daniel. 

The  men  were  sleeping  in  the  shelter,  bedded  with  of  straw  and  covered  with 
heavy  blankets.  They  got  up  early  that  Sunday  morning  and,  after  having  hot  tea  near  the 
fire,  they  changed  watch.  It  was  Daniel’s  turn  for  the  next  four  hours  and,  as  usual,  he 
took  along  a  book  to  his  post.  The  others,  after  they  washed  and  had  breakfast,  started 
talking  about  how  to  start  fighting  the  enemy.  The  conversation  centered  on  attacking  a 
German  train  or  a  German  unit  somewhere.  The  outcome  of  the  conversation  was,  four 
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men  are  not  enough  for  attacking  a  German  unit.  They  decided  to  look  for  explosives  in 
order  to  damage  the  railroads,  which  delivered  supplies  to  the  front. 

After,  they  listened  to  a  radio  and  learned  that  the  Germans  had  reached 
Dnieperpetrowsk  and  were  having  trouble  moving  forward  from  there.  They  also  heard 
that  the  attack  the  Germans  had  launched  on  Leningrad  through  Finland  was  facing 
vigorous  resistance.  It  filled  their  hearts  with  hope. 

At  the  same  time  that  Daniel  took  over  the  watch,  Mari  ska  was  on  her  way  to  the 
forest.  She  hoped  to  find  the  tracks  of  a  horse  on  a  path  to  the  forest.  She  thought  that 
Viera  had  to  have  such  a  path  somewhere,  since  she  rode  there  so  often.  The  tracks  would 
lead  her  to  Daniel  and  eventually,  to  her  missing  brother. 

In  less  than  an  hour’s  walk,  she  was  on  the  road  through  the  forest  that  stretched 
from  Trowishch  to  Olesk.  There,  she  walked  slowly,  scanning  both  sides  of  the  road  until 
she  spotted  the  tracks  of  a  horse  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  The  path  started  between  two 
oak  trees  with  very  low  branches,  where  a  rider  who  cared  for  his  clothes  would  have  to 
have  stepped  down  from  the  horse  to  have  not  ripped  a  garment.  To  her  great  satisfaction, 
there  were  footsteps  of  a  horse  a  long  with  marks  of  small  shoes,  like  those  of  a  woman. 
Her  heart  began  to  pound  faster.  She  was  sure  that  she  was  on  the  right  track. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  walking  slowly,  not  to  lose  the  footprints  on  the 
path,  she  began  to  smell  smoke.  The  further  she  moved,  the  stronger  the  smell  got. 

Positive  that  she  was  nearing  to  what  she  was  looking  for,  her  body  began  to  tremble  with 
excitement.  She  began  walking  faster,  no  longer  afraid  of  losing  the  tracks.  She  felt  that 
she  was  getting  much  closer  to  the  point  she  desired  by  the  smell  of  the  smoke. 

Suddenly,  she  got  so  close  to  the  camp  that  she  almost  stumbled  upon  Daniel.  She 
was  so  close  to  him  that  she  saw  him  standing  and  holding  a  book  in  his  hands.  She  almost 
fainted  with  excitement.  She  crossed  her  heart  many  times  and  began  running  back  with 
wild  speed. 

Daniel,  involved  in  his  reading,  heard  a  noise  between  the  branches  in  front  of  him 
and  waited  for  a  signal.  Alert,  he  watched  and  listened  to  the  noise  that  neared  without  a 
signal.  He  speculated  that  it  could  be  a  dog  since  many  dogs  came  by,  drawn  by  the  smell 
of  cooking.  Suddenly,  from  a  short  distance  he  saw  the  face  of  Mariska.  His  amazement  at 
seeing  her  made  him  speechless  for  a  moment. 

Before  he  could  say  anything  to  her,  he  saw  her  turn  around  and  run  back.  Without 
stopping,  Mariska  ran  to  the  monastery  to  notify  the  leader  of  the  militia  about  her 
discovery. 

Daniel  quickly  went  over  to  his  friends  and  told  them  about  the  incident. 

“She  was  looking  for  her  brother,  probably  instructed  by  the  militia,”  said  Kolia. 

“I  don’t  think  that  she  even  saw  my  rifle  she  turned  so  fast,”  said  Daniel. 

“She  had  to  be  spying  for  the  militia,”  reaffirmed  Kolia. 

“Will  she  direct  a  swarm  of  Germans  and  militia  here?”  asked  Misha. 

“If  we  run  from  here  now,  our  lives  will  become  more  miserable  and  we  will  have 
to  run  like  shadows  all  the  time.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  she  only  knows  about  you, 
Daniel.  Since  she  doesn’t  speak  German,  she  will  go  to  the  militia  first.  She  will  tell  them 
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that  she  saw  you  here  and  no  swarms  will  come  here  for  one  Jewish  man.  If  we  move  from 
here,  the  search  in  the  forest  will  continue  every  day.  With  a  good  scare,  we  may  become 
the  kings  of  the  forest  and  no  one  will  bother  us  anymore.  No  militioner  or  German  will 
dare  to  come  to  the  forest.  Eighteen  years  ago,  I  experienced  the  same  thing  with  the 
Polish  police.” 

After  Kolia’s  logic  argument,  the  group  decided  to  get  ready  for  a  battle. 

Expecting  their  guests  soon,  they  decided  to  get  ready  and  in  position.  Kolia  took 
binoculars  and  moved  close  to  the  road  to  watch  the  coming  militia  and  the  others  chose 
to  disappear  in  the  thick  trees. 

Mariska  had  spotted  Daniel  around  nine  in  the  morning  and  running  back,  she 
reached  the  militia  leader  at  the  monastery  before  noon.  She  screamed  to  him,  “He  is 
there!  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes!  I  saw  the  Jew  doctor  standing  near  a  tree  and  reading 
a  book!  He  did  not  see  me,  I  swear.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes!” 

The  militia  did  not  have  their  own  transportation,  but  at  the  order  of  the  Germans, 
several  teams  of  horses  and  wagons  with  seats  on  them  were  always  standing  ready  in 
front  of  the  monastery,  in  shifts  around  the  clock.  The  Ukrainians  called  them  stika,  stand 
by,  and  were  used  for  emergency  travel  by  the  Germans  and  the  militia. 

After  lunch,  the  leader  asked  two  of  his  militioners  to  come  along.  When  they  got 
into  a  wagon  with  Mariska,  ready  to  move,  the  leader  said  to  her,  “Listen  Mariska,  we  are 
going  with  you.  Make  sure  that  you  are  not  misleading  us.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  severely 
punished!” 

“I  saw  him.  I  swear.  I  followed  the  tracks  of  a  woman  with  a  horse  until  I  smelled 
smoke.  I  followed  the  smell  of  the  smoke  until  I  saw  that  Jew  doctor  leaning  on  a  tree.  He 
had  his  eyes  on  a  book  and  did  not  see  me,  by  God!”  Mariska  crossed  her  heart. 

The  leader  then  ordered  the  driver  to  speed  up  to  the  Olesk  forest. 

By  the  time  Kolia  spotted  them  with  his  binoculars,  it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sky  was  getting  cloudy  and  the  forest  was  dimming.  After  Kolia  gave  a 
signal  to  the  others  by  whistling  like  a  bird,  they  got  ready.  Kolia  also  moved  off  to  the 
side  of  the  path  and  lay  under  a  thick  tree.  He  heard  them  stop  near  the  path,  getting  down 
from  the  wagon,  and  moving  into  the  path.  He  signaled  to  the  others  again. 

Kolia  watched  them  moving  silently,  following  Mariska’ s  lead,  in  order  to  catch  Daniel 
off-guard.  Still,  no  one  can  move  in  the  forest  in  complete  silence.  Small  branches  broke 
under  their  feet,  but  they  moved  ahead  as  though  they  were  nearing  a  prize. 

At  Kolia’s  suggestion,  they  decided  not  to  kill  any  one,  “because  a  killing  may 
trigger  of  the  enemy  to  come  in  swarms.  Lightly  wounded  would  be  fine.  It  will  scare 
them  enough.” 

Before  the  men  took  positions,  they  put  more  pieces  of  wood  on  the  fire  and  the 
hunters  clearly  moved  in  that  direction.  When  they  reached  about  thirty  feet  from  the  fire, 
a  hail  of  bullets  hit  in  their  direction  like  lightning. 

“Run  back!  We  are  trapped!”  commanded  the  leader.  They  turned  back  and  ran  to 
the  wagon. 

Close  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  Kolia  shot  them  on  their  legs,  avoiding  Mariska. 
The  militioners  and  Mariska  rushed  to  the  wagon  that  was  shaking  since  the  shooting 
started.  The  horses  were  trying  to  bolt  and  the  driver  was  having  a  hard  time  holding  them 
back. 
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When  they  got  into  the  wagon,  the  three  militioners  were  bleeding  from  their  legs 
and  rushed  the  driver  to  move  away  from  there.  The  leader,  seeing  that  Mariska  was  not 
even  wounded,  was  sure  that  it  was  a  plot.  He  held  his  wound  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other,  he  slapped  Mariska  on  the  face  so  hard  that  she  started  to  bleed  from  her  nose  and 
mouth. 

“  I  did  not  see  many  Jews  there  this  morning.  I  saw  only  the  doctor,”  cried 
Mariska. 

“You  dirty  bitch!”  shouted  the  leader.  “Your  stupid  brother  must  have  been  paid 
by  the  Jews  in  gold  and  so  were  you,  to  get  us  trapped,  you  whore!”  He  burned  with 
anger. 


For  two  reasons  the  three  militioners  exaggerated  the  incident:  it  was  the  nature  of 
the  peasants  to  exaggerate  events  like  that,  and  it  looked  better  for  them,  since  they 
escaped  with  only  light  wounds  after  being  “trapped  by  a  mighty  group  that  consisted  of 
hundreds  of  armed  Jews.” 

Pieter  went  in  the  evening  to  Ian  Sokolski  and  filled  him  in  on  what  had  happened 
in  the  forest.  Ian,  after  telling  the  Count,  went  to  Matzeev  the  next  morning  to  snoop 
around.  Such  an  incident  was  unusual  and  had  to  be  the  talk  of  the  town. 

After  he  returned  from  the  city,  Ian  took  a  food  delivery  to  the  forest.  He  was 
amused  and  loudly  laughed  while  he  asked  the  men,  “Where  did  you  get  machine  guns? 
The  rumors  in  the  city  are  that  the  forest  of  Olesk  is  full  of  Jewish  partisans  and  they  are 
armed  with  machine  guns,”  said  Ian,  amused. 

Not  only  were  the  militoners  who  lived  in  the  area  afraid  to  go  home,  but  the 
Germans  at  the  monastery  doubled  their  watch  at  night.  The  militioners  who  used  to  come 
to  the  Gondsowskis'  for  drinks,  stopped  coming,  being  afraid  of  the  Partisans. 

From  then  on,  the  four  men’s  life  improved.  They  still  kept  watch,  but  near  Pieter’s 
bam  where  they  slept  comfortably.  Kolia  even  went  home  more  often  and  Daniel  saw 
Viera  more  often  too. 

On  the  other  half  of  the  winter  of  1942,  the  luck  began  to  run  out  for  the  Germans 
on  the  front  with  Soviets.  Many  trains  of  wounded  German  soldiers  were  passing  by  the 
Matzeev  railroad  station,  on  the  way  back  from  the  front. 

The  Ukrainian  people  did  not  like  to  see  their  friends  losing.  However,  some  of  the 
Jews  that  were  still  living  then  were  glad  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  German  defeat.  They 
were  not  too  optimistic.  They  were  not  sure  if  they  would  live  to  see  the  end.  They  felt 
like  they  were  living  on  a  time  bomb.  They  learned  that  in  the  neighborhood  cities,  all  of 
the  Jews  were  being  liquidated  fast. 
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Chapter  Nine 
The  Victory  of  Peace 

Nazi  Germany  established  many  labor  and  concentration  camps  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  in  other  countries  they  occupied,  where  the  prisoners 
suffered  from  hunger  and  beatings,  but  the  main  death  camps  were  located  in  Poland. 

Most  of  the  labor  camps  had  crematories  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  who  died  of 
starvation,  hangings,  and  other  punishments,  but  the  gas  chambers  were  in  the  Polish 
camps.  Aushwitz,  Maidanek,  Treblinka  and  Sabibor,  were  the  largest  death  facilities  for 
mass  destruction. 

The  Germans  kept  records  of  the  annihilated  and  after  the  war  ended,  the  world 
learned  that  the  German  had  1,634  concentration  camps  and  900  labor  camps.  During  the 
six  years  of  the  Nazi  reign  in  Europe,  over  ten  million  people  were  murdered.  Over  four 
million  people  of  different  nationalities  and  religions  were  murdered  for  not  supporting  the 
Nazi  regime.  Six  million  were  Jewish  people,  murdered  for  the  mere  sin  of  being  bom 
Jewish.  Gypsies,  were  also  gassed  and  many  Soviet  war  prisoners.. 

While  the  Jews  of  the  Ukraine,  white  Russia,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  were 
liquidated  by  the  Germans  and  their  collaborators  by  shooting  and  burying  them  in  mass 
graves  near  the  towns  they  lived  in,  the  Jews  from  the  other  lands  Germany  occupied  were 
generally  transported  into  the  camps  and  their  annihilation  was  somewhat  slower,  at  first. 
However,  the  fast  liquidation  of  the  Jews  of  all  the  Nazi-occupied  European  countries 
started  after  the  Nazi  leadership  met  in  Vanzee,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  on  January  20,  1942, 
where  they  decided  on  the  so-called  “Final  Solution,”  meaning  the  annihilation  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  world.  At  that  time,  the  Nazis  were  in  their  glory,  drunk  with  victory,  and 
assumed  they  would  easily  conquer  the  world. 

They  were  loaded  with  confidence  as  Hitler  outsmarted  everyone.  The  same 
people  that  they  enslaved  became  their  loyal  helpers  in  destroying  their  own  people.  Many 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles  did  their  dirty  work  with  the  excitement  of  mad  dogs. 
Language  was  not  an  obstacle.  There  were  many  folks  doitchen,  Germans  who  lived  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  were  the  translators.  However,  the  undertaking  of  the  death 
camps  was  entrusted  to  Nazi  party  members  only. 

Robert  Shmidh,  who  was  unfit  for  fighting  in  military  services  because  of  his  limp, 
was  perfect  for  leading  the  Ukrainian  guards  in  Aushwitz,  since  he  spoke  the  Ukrainian 
language  well.  Robert  felt  that  his  bad  leg  deprived  him  of  a  fine  military  career.  In 
Aushwitz,  he  owned  the  respect  of  the  Ukrainian  guards  and  lived  there  like  a  pig  in  mud. 
He  had  as  much  liquor  as  he  wanted,  like  all  of  the  German  officers  there. 

He  and  the  other  German  officers  felt  that  they  were  fulfilling  a  very  important  mission  by 
getting  rid  of  the  Jews  and  those  who  were  not  loyal  to  the  Hitler  regime. 

At  the  time  when  Robert  joined  the  Nazi  party,  he  did  not  have  much  contact  with 
Jewish  people.  The  only  ones  he  knew  were  the  Glus  family,  particularly  Lisa,  whom  he 
had  never  really  stopped  admiring,  and  Daniel  Straus.  He  was  becoming  a  steady  reader  of 
the  Nazi  propaganda  paper,  the  Shturmer,  where  the  Jews  were  portrayed  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  Germany,  the  ones  who  plot  to  conquer  the  word,  those  without  any  Aryan 
blood.  In  time,  he  started  to  hate  the  Jews;  Lisa,  however,  still  existed  in  his  mind  as  a 
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wonderful  person.  When  his  leaders  instructed  him  to  hate  the  Jews,  he  always  excluded 
Lisa  from  the  list  of  the  “bad  “  Jews  he  knew. 

He  had  not  changed  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  bandit  and  beat  up  people  with 
ease.  The  difference  was  as  a  bandit  he  beat  up  people  to  get  their  money,  and  as  a  Nazi, 
he  beat  up  people  suspected  of  not  admiring  his  idol,  the  Fuhrer,  Adolf  Hitler.  Drunk  or 
sober,  Robert  fulfilled  his  duties  with  German  precision. 

Robert  admired  his  comrades  at  the  camp  for  their  brutality  to  the  prisoners.  Once 
he  came  upon  a  scene  near  a  barrack  where  one  officer  was  choking  a  Jewish  boy  by 
stepping  on  the  boy’s  throat,  pinning  him  to  the  ground.  The  officer  kept  asking  the  other 
Jewish  prisoners  who  were  forced  by  the  Capos  to  watch,  ccWhere  is  your  God  to  rescue 
that  swine  from  under  my  foot?” 

Robert  was  amused  by  the  wonderful  performance  by  his  friend. 

The  new  German  Commandant  in  Matzeev  kept  his  promise,  and  the  Jews  who 
survived  that  last  action  breathed  easier.  But,  the  rules  of  discrimination  of  the  Jews  that 
were  enforced  from  the  beginning  were  unchanged:  the  same  curfew,  the  same  yellow 
patches,  the  same  hard  labor  without  pay;  however,  the  killings  stopped.  The  militia  was 
afraid  of  the  Commandant  and  left  the  Jews  alone,  annoying  the  peasants  in  the  villages 
instead.  In  no  time,  the  peasants  created  folk  songs  about  the  militia  invading  their  privacy. 
“Even  when  Katerina  sits  down  in  the  forest  for  relief,  the  militia  are  there,”  was  part  of 
one  of  the  new  songs  they  sang  when  they  got  together  for  evenings  of  spinning  and 
singing  with  neighbors. 

Historically,  the  Ukrainians  changed  politically  with  the  various  rulers  of  their 
territory.  Many  went,  politically,  where  the  wind  blew.  The  majority  did  not  read  any 
newspapers.  The  news  they  knew  came  from  word  of  mouth.  Most  acted  by  the  change  of 
rulers,  by  their  natural  instinct.  They  learned  quickly  to  decide  how  to  handle  themselves 
in  new  situations. 

When  the  German  trains  with  wounded  German  soldiers  came  from  the  Russian 
front  frequently  and  Soviet  airplanes  started  to  come  at  night  and  bomb  the  railroads,  the 
peasants  took  notice.  The  German  propaganda  had  led  the  peasants  to  believe  that  the 
war  would  be  finished  in  no  time,  but  the  signs  of  a  strong  Soviet  resistance  to  the  German 
blitz  kreig  indicated  trouble  for  the  Germans  and  the  peasants’  loyalty  quickly  changed  to 
the  other  side. 

Despite  all  the  trouble  the  Germans  experienced  on  the  fronts  of  Stalingrad, 
Leningrad,  and  in  Africa,  they  continued  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  in  full  force.  At  the 
same  time  when  the  Germans  were  short  of  trains  for  supplies  for  the  front,  they  had 
enough  trains  to  transport  the  Jews  from  different  European  countries  to  the  death  camps 
in  Poland.  The  Jewish  survivors  in  Matzeev,  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  from  being 
untouched  for  a  long  time,  figured  that  the  Germans  needed  them  for  hard  labor  and  were 
too  busy  on  the  fronts  anyway,  were  caught  by  surprise. 

One  evening,  in  late  August  of  1942,  The  Sonder  Kommando  came  to  the 
monastery.  Once  again  a  friendly  German  soldier  secretly  told  a  Jewish  girl  who  worked 
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there  who  had  come  and  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them.  With  the  soldier’s  help,  she 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  monastery  and  warn  the  Jewish  people  in  the  town. 

Some  of  the  survivors  went  into  their  prepared  bunkers  in  the  ground,  some 
escaped  into  the  forests  during  the  night,  and  some  went  to  Ukrainian  friends  in  the 
villages.  The  girl,  thinking  that  the  women  working  at  the  monastery  would  be  untouched 
as  long  as  the  good  Commandant  was  there,  was  the  first  to  be  killed  the  next  morning, 
along  with  the  two  hundred  women  who  worked  there. 

The  good  Commandant  was  dismissed  that  same  night  for  being  good  to  the  Jews. 
The  Sonder  Kommando  had  learned  from  the  Ukrainian  leader  of  the  militia  about  the 
Commandant’s  misbehavior. 

An  intensive  search  for  Jews  began  on  the  next  morning  with  the  most  active 
participation  of  the  Ukrainian  militia  and  civilians.  Strangely,  the  Ukrainian  peasants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  knew  about  the  murder  early  that  morning  and  went  in  masses  to  the 
city  to  take  whatever  was  left  from  the  Jewish  homes.  They  also  helped  search  for  Jews 
and  discovered  some  in  places  the  Germans  and  the  militia  had  missed. 

This  time,  the  killers  spent  more  time  in  and  around  the  Jewish  homes  than  ever 
before.  They  broke  ceilings  and  walls,  cellars  and  bunkers,  for  many  days.  Hundreds  of 
militiamen  and  Germans  formed  chains  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  each  direction 
and  combed  the  area  for  many  miles  around.  They  searched  in  ditches  and  in  bushes,  there 
was  no  escape. 

In  mid-September,  after  several  weeks  of  intensive  searching  and  discovering  the 
last  of  the  survivors,  who  they  killed  at  the  lime  mine,  a  large  billboard  in  the  center  of 
town  announced  “Juden  Frie”  in  bold  letters.  Zalman  and  Khana  were  killed  during  that 
last  action. 


Yadviga  Pomiakova  was  a  learned  woman.  She  studied  at  a  Russian  high  school  in 
Khelm  and  read  many  books.  However,  the  Jew  hatred  that  she  had  picked  up  at  home 
and  at  the  church  since  childhood  remained  strong  and  permanent  in  her  soul.  She  loved 
the  dresses  Lisa  had  sewn  for  her,  but  hated  Lisa  like  she  hated  all  other  Jews.  When  the 
war  started,  she  rushed  to  Khelm,  knowing  that  her  parents  were  elderly  people  with 
health  problems.  In  Khelm,  she  often  took  them  to  Doctor  Melitski. 

Until  the  day  Yadviga  went  to  her  parents,  she  visited  often  with  the  Gondsowskis. 
She  never  mentioned  her  opinions  to  Katia,  but  was  quick  to  talk  to  the  other  ladies.  She 
used  to  tell  them,  among  other  things,  “  I  don’t  mind  Kolia  so  much,  their  son  who  served 
time  in  jail  for  the  crimes  he  committed;  he  was  just  a  spoiled  Christian  boy.  But  I  hate  the 
Jew  doctor  they  introduced  to  me  for  intruding  into  a  Christian  family  and  poisoning  their 
minds.  Katia  and  Ignats  talk  about  love  to  all  people.  Isn’t  that  ridiculous?” 

The  more  the  Gondsowskis  showed  their  devotion  to  Daniel,  the  more  Yadviga 
hated  Daniel  and  criticized  the  Gondsowskis.  The  thing  that  Yadviga  was  most  unable  to 
comprehend  was  the  relationship  between  Viera  with  “that  Jew,”  as  she  called  him. 

In  Khelm,  she  often  visited  wealthy  landowners  in  the  vicinity,  since  she  was 
looking  to  remarry.  She  gossiped  about  the  situation  in  Trowishch  at  the  Hrabias’. 
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Like  most  of  the  Polish  people,  she  resented  the  German  occupation  of  Poland,  but 
forgave  them  for  the  good  they  were  doing  for  Poland  by  annihilating  the  Jews  there. 

When  she  walked  down  the  streets  of  Khelm,  she  was  very  pleased  not  to  see  any  more 
old  Jewish  men  with  their  long  beards  and  even  more  so,  the  young  Jewish  women,  finely 
dressed,  who  charmed  the  Polish  men  with  their  long  braids  and  dark  eyes. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1942,  Yadviga’s  mother  suddenly  felt  sharp  pain  in  her  chest. 
Yadviga  called  their  family  doctor,  Heniek  Melitski,  and  asked  him  to  come  over  as  soon 
as  possible  because  mother  had  severe  pain  in  her  chest. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  Yadviga,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  had  known  her  since  she  was 
a  baby.  “I  do  not  make  anymore  home  visits.  I  am  too  overloaded  with  patients  here.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  the  means  to  bring  her  here  to  the  clinic,  and  I  assure  you,  Yadviga, 
that  I  will  take  care  of  her  immediately.” 

“  Thank  you  Doctor  Melitski,  we  will  come  this  morning,”  said  Yadviga  and 
ordered  their  coachman  to  get  a  horse  and  buggy  at  once. 

As  soon  as  she  took  her  mother  in  to  the  doctor’s  waiting  room  full  of  patients, 
Lisa  came  out  from  the  office  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand,  to  register  the  newcomers. 
When  Lisa  saw  Yadviga,  she  froze  for  a  moment  and  quickly  decided  to  act  like  a 
stranger. 

“Your  name,  please,”  Lisa  asked  Yadviga,  smiling. 

“Yadviga  Pomiakova,  and  this  is  my  mother.  Doctor  Melitski  is  expecting  us, 
nurse,”  said  Yadviga  quickly,  puzzled  that  the  nurse  looked  exactly  like  Lisa  from 
Matzeev,  she  even  talked  like  her.  However,  she  was  confused.  She  knew  that  Lisa  was  a 
seamstress  in  Matzeev,  how  could  she  become  a  nurse  to  Doctor  Melitski  in  Khelm? 
Especially  when  the  Jews  were  being  annihilated? 

Wanting  to  have  her  mother  diagnosed  as  soon  as  possible,  she  talked  to  the  nurse 
about  the  appointment.  However,  Lisa’s  face  still  bothered  her.  She  decided  to  ask  the 
doctor  about  who  the  nurse  was. 

Lisa  returned  to  the  office  and  came  back  shortly,  saying  to  Yadviga,  “  The  doctor 
will  be  finished  with  a  patient  soon  and  you,  ladies,  will  be  next.” 

Several  of  the  patients  overheard  Lisa  and  complained  that  it  was  unfair  to  admit 
someone  who  just  came  while  they  had  been  waiting  for  a  long  time. 

“My  dear  friends,”  responded  Lisa  softly,  “this  visit  was  prearranged  by  the  doctor 
over  the  telephone,  and,”  pointing  to  Yadviga’s  mother,  she  added,  ‘"this  an  emergency.” 

Yadviga  liked  the  way  the  nurse  handled  it,  but  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  her 
face.  She  was  puzzled.  After  the  examination,  the  doctor  assured  Yadviga  that  it  was  not 
serious  and  gave  her  a  prescription  to  ease  her  mother’s  pain.  When  Yadviga  thanked  the 
doctor  for  taking  care  of  her  mother,  she  complimented  him  on  the  nurse. 

“You  have  a  wonderful  nurse,  doctor.”  Turning  to  Lisa,  she  asked  her,  tcWhat  is 
your  name,  darling?” 

“My  name,  dear,  is  Vanda  Maletska,”  responded  Lisa  politely. 

“Maletska?”  wondered  Yadviga,  “Such  a  close  name  to  the  doctor’s.  Are  you 
related  Miss  Vanda?” 

The  doctor  responded  quickly,  instead;  “Vanda  is  like  a  daughter  to  me  and  Nina. 
Related?  Yes,  since  she  was  brought  to  us  by  our  cousin  Katia.” 

The  doctor’s  statement  assured  Yadviga  at  once  of  the  nurse’s  identity. 
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“Where  do  you  live.  Miss  Vanda?”  asked  Yadviga  with  a  smile.  The  first  one  since 
she  came  in. 

Lisa’s  heart  was  pounding  faster.  Since  the  doctor  slipped  the  information,  she  had 
lost  her  bravado.  As  she  put  the  medical  instruments  in  order,  she  remained  speechless. 

The  doctor,  not  knowing  that  these  women  knew  each  other  and  unaware  of  the 
hatred  Yadviga  carried  within  like  a  poisonous  snake  with  venom  on  its  tongue,  said,  as  if 
he  were  talking  to  a  good  friend,  “Vanda  lives  with  us,  Yadviga.  As  you  know,  the 
children  are  all  gone  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  her  stay  with  us.” 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  an  SS  officer  escorted  by  two  Polish  policemen 
who  served  the  Germans,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Doctor  Melitski’s  home. 

“Open  up!  Open  up  at  once!”  shouted  one  policeman. 

Nina,  in  her  bed  robe,  wondered  what  was  wrong,  opened  the  door,  and  asked, 
“What  can  we  do  for  you,  gentlemen?” 

“You  can  tell  the  Jewish  woman,  Lisa,  who  you  harbor,  to  come  right  out!”  one  of 
the  policemen  told  her  harshly. 

Nina,  scared,  became  speechless. 

“You  know  very  well  that  ‘Vanda’  is  Lisa  Glus-Hurwitts!”  screamed  one  of  them. 

Nina  suddenly  realized  what  could  happen  to  Lisa  and  spoke  up  loudly,  “You  are 
mistaken,  gentlemen.  Vanda  is  not  a  Jewish  woman.  She  is  a  fine  Christian.  She  never 
misses  church.  If  you  see  her,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  she  is  not  Jewish.  We  don’t 
harbor  a  Jewish  woman  here.” 

At  that  moment,  the  doctor  came  out  with  his  shiny  glasses  hanging  over  his  nose 
and  looked  puzzled  about  what  was  going  on. 

“May  I  know  what  is  going  on?  Can  I  help?”  he  asked. 

“You  certainly  can.  Doctor!”  said  one  of  the  policemen  harshly.  “We  want  the 
Jewish  woman  that  you  are  harboring  here  at  once!  You  had  better  stop  delaying!  We 
don’t  have  all  morning  to  waste  here!  Understand?” 

“But  we  do  not  harbor  a  Jewish  woman  in  our  house,”  pleaded  the  doctor. 

“We  are  going  to  search!”  said  the  SS  man  in  anger,  “and  if  we  find  the  Jewish 
woman  here,  you  will  go  to  prison  camp  together  with  her!” 

At  that  moment,  Lisa  showed  up  in  her  nurse  uniform. 

Pointing  at  Lisa,  Nina  said  to  them,  “Gentlemen,  here  is  Vanda.  Look  at  her.  She  is 
like  a  daughter  to  us  and  not  a  Jewish  woman.  Why  are  we  standing  in  the  cold?  Please 
come  into  the  house.” 

They  entered  the  house  and  Lisa  introduced  herself  as  Vanda  Maletska.  The  SS 
man  said  to  her  seriously,  “  If  I  myself  had  not  written  the  report  on  you,  Lisa,  I  would 
have  never  believed  that  you  are  Jewish.”  Turning  to  the  doctor,  he  added,  “This 
document  is  signed  by  Yadviga  Pomiakova,  stating  that  Lisa  assimilates  perfectly  with  her 
Aryan  looks!” 

The  doctor  and  Nina,  astonished  by  disbelief  that  Yadviga  could  do  such  thing, 
became  speechless. 

Lisa  had  not  slept  that  night  after  she  heard  what  the  doctor  told  Yadviga  about 
her.  However,  she  did  not  wanted  to  cause  a  panic  in  the  house  and  decided  to  risk 
counting  on  the  respect  Yadviga  might  have  for  the  doctor.  For  the  doctor’s  sake,  who 
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would  have  to  see  her  mother  more  often,  she  might  not  do  any  harm,  but  she  was  very 
nervous. 

When  she  heard  the  knocking  at  the  door,  she  knew  that  it  was  all  over.  At  first, 
she  thought  about  escaping  through  a  window,  by  jumping  from  the  second  floor,  but  she 
gave  up  the  idea,  worrying  that  the  doctor  and  Nina  could  be  punished.  She  respected  and 
loved  them  like  her  own  parents. 

The  doctor  read  the  statement  Yadviga  gave  to  the  SS  man  several  times  in 
disbelief.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  imagine  that  a  friend  and  patient  of  his,  and  a  friend  of 
their  cousins,  the  Hrabias,  would  do  such  a  thing.  More  than  that,  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  telling  Yadviga  that  Katia  had  brought  her  here. 

In  frustration,  he  said  to  the  SS  man,  “Yadviga  Pomiakova  is  a  liar!” 

“Listen  Doctor,  at  this  moment  I  don’t  know  whom  to  believe.  I  will  take  you  all 
to  our  headquarters  for  an  investigation,  including  Yadviga  Pomiakova.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  we  have  the  means  to  get  the  truth  from  anyone!  If  Pomiakova  lied,  like  you 
say.  Doctor,  she  will  end  up  in  a  prison  camp.  If  she  was  telling  the  truth,  the  three  of  you 
will  be  shipped  there!  Let’s  move  and  get  it  over  with!”  shouted  the  SS  man. 

ccNo,  officer,”  said  Lisa  bravely.  “All  this  trouble  is  not  necessary.  The  doctor  and 
Mrs.  Melitski  are  completely  innocent.  I  lied  to  them.  I  am  Lisa  Glus-Hurwits  from 
Matzeev.” 

The  doctor  and  Nina  were  moved  by  Lisa’s  great  courage  and  were  bewildered  at 
the  same  time,  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  to  her. 

Lisa  went  over  to  both  of  them,  kissed  them,  and  said,  “I  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  I 
have  caused  you,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  probably  won’t  see  you  again.  I  will  carry 
your  love  in  my  heart  until  my  last  breath.” 

Nina  cried  openly,  and  tears  dripped  from  under  the  doctor’s  glasses.  After  the 
messengers  of  death  left  with  Lisa,  Nina  fell  to  the  table  at  the  center  of  the  room, 
sobbing. 

Suddenly,  she  touched  something  with  her  foot  and  moved  to  see  what  it  was.  She 
picked  it  up  and  it  was  a  small,  ladies’  valet.  She  opened  and  saw  the  passport  of  Vanda 
Maletska,  with  Lisa's  picture  on  it. 

“Heinek,”  she  shouted,  “Look,  Lisa  lost  her  passport  here!” 

“Lisa  did  not  lose  it,  Nina,  she  dropped  it  in  order  to  avoid  being  questioned  about 
who  made  it  for  her.  The  poor  soul  did  not  want  to  involve  other  people.  You  understand 
Ninochka?”  he  said  with  a  crying  voice.  “I  feel  guilty  for  telling  Yadviga  that  Katia 
brought  her  here  and  that  she  lived  with  us.” 

‘"How  was  I  to  know  that  I  was  talking  to  a  poisonous  snake?”  he  added,  more  to 

himself. 

“You  can  blame  yourself  as  much  as  you  want,  dear,”  said  Nina  sobbing,  “and  it 
still  would  not  be  your  fault.  It  was  the  wicked  Yadviga!” 

“Who  could  believe  that  among  our  people,  there  would  be  a  bitch  like  that?”  cried 

Nina. 

The  doctor  was  very  hurt  about  losing  such  a  wonderful  friend  and  such  a  good 
helper  at  work.  He  had  never  heard  his  wife  use  such  strong  language:  it  showed  him  how 
much  she  was  suffering  the  loss  of  Lisa. 

“I  don’t  have  the  strength  to  tell  Katia  about  it,”  cried  Nina. 
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Lisa  was  brought  to  the  prison  and  thrown  into  a  large  room  filled  with  many 
different  criminals  of  all  kinds:  a  Catholic  priest  who  had  complained  during  a  sermon 
about  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Germans  toward  the  Polish  intellectuals,  a  Jewish  family  who 
had  been  hidden  by  a  Polish  farmer  and  were  betrayed  by  a  neighbor,  young  Polish  men 
and  women  betrayed  for  belonging  to  the  Polish  underground  resistance  movement  that 
revolted  against  the  German  occupation,  Polish  farmers  who  were  turned  in  for 
slaughtering  their  animals  for  food,  and  others.  After  two  days  of  adding  more  “criminals” 
into  that  room,  several  trucks  came  and  all  of  the  victims  were  packed  like  sardines  into 
the  trucks. 

Because  the  nearby  death  camps  were  overloaded,  the  trucks  drove  to  Aushwitz,  a 
death  camp  near  Krakow.  After  a  smothering  ride  of  many  hours,  they  were  brought  to  a 
place  that  smelled  of  smoke  and  burning  flesh.  They  were  rushed  out  of  the  trucks  by 
beatings  near  a  railroad  station  with  a  large  sign  on  it  that  said  “Arbeit  Macht  Frei,”(  work 
makes  you  free.) 

Continuing  the  severe  beatings,  the  German  guards  screamed  at  them  “Shneler 
Verfluchte”  faster  cursed  ones.  The  guards  made  them  form  a  single  line  in  the  front  of  a 
skinny  German  officer  with  a  skeleton  badge  on  his  tall  hat,  who  was  holding  a  baton  in 
his  hand.  He  quickly  divided  the  group,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  with  the  ease  of  selecting 
potatoes. 

None  of  the  victims  understood  then  why  the  elderly  and  the  children  were 
selected  to  the  left  and  the  young  and  strong  ones  to  the  right,  but  they  learned  soon 
enough.  The  ones  selected  to  the  left  were  shortly  turned  into  ashes,  and  the  ones  to  the 
right  bitterly  struggled,  laboring  under  starvation  rations,  under  abuse  and  steady  beatings, 
until  they  ended  up  at  the  same  place  their  relatives  and  friends  were  sent  the  day  of  their 
arrival. 

Aushwitz  became  the  most  famous  death  camp,  consuming  the  lives  of  nearly  two 
million  victims.  Just  a  small  number  lived  to  see  their  freedom  and  bear  witness  to  the 
gruesome  murder  of  men,  women,  and  children  inflicted  by  fellow  humans. 

The  death  camp,  Aushwitz,  consisted  of  sections.  Each  of  the  sections  was  fenced 
with  electric  wire.  In  each  of  the  sections,  groups  of  barracks  were  also  fenced.  In  each  of 
the  barracks,  stood  bunk  beds  three  tiers  high,  and  in  each  of  the  beds,  six  of  the  male 
prisoners  had  to  find  room  to  sleep.  In  the  women’s  barracks,  ten  women  had  to  find 
space  to  rest  during  the  night.  Block  Eltste  (block  leaders)  and  Capos  (camp  police) 
commanded  the  prisoners  in  the  barracks.  The  SS  selected  these  from  the  prisoners.  Most 
of  them  were  the  worst  elements  of  the  human  race.  Many  of  the  Capos  were  criminals 
from  before  and  most  of  them  were  heartless  humans;  they  took  pleasure  in  torturing  the 
victims. 

Those  who  were  selected  to  die  upon  their  arrival  brought  immediate  profits  to  the 
German  treasury.  They  were  robbed  of  their  belongings;  their  clothing  was  taken,  their 
hair  was  cut  for  the  factories  that  made  mattresses.  After  they  were  gassed  and  before 
their  corpses  were  dragged  into  the  crematories,  a  special  brigade  of  prisoners  checked 
their  mouths  because  many  of  them  had  golden  teeth.  In  Europe,  before  the  war,  golden 
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teeth  were  the  replacement  of  lost  natural  teeth.  The  members  of  that  special  brigade 
pulled  out  the  golden  teeth  for  the  German  treasury. 

The  selector  in  Aushwitz,  the  notorious  Doctor  Mengele,  usually  sent  the  young 
people  to  labor  first,  but  if  a  young  person  came  in  front  of  him  with  several  golden  teeth 
in  his  or  her  mouth,  Mengele  would  rather  waste  that  person  immediately  in  order  to  get 
that  person’s  golden  teeth. 

The  gas  chambers  and  crematories  were  located  in  a  section  called  “Birkennau.”  It 
was  a  very  large  section  of  the  camp  and  there  was  a  small  hospital  for  the  prisoners.  Only 
a  very  small  amount  of  prisoners  were  allowed  to  be  hospitalized  at  a  time.  The  hospital 
was  checked  often  by  the  SS  and  if  they  found  a  prisoner  there  longer  than  two  weeks, 
that  prisoner  was  taken  to  a  gas  chamber  that  was  close  to  the  hospital. 

Lisa  was  ordered  to  work  as  a  nurse  at  the  hospital  right  after  the  selection  at  her 
arrival.  They  took  away  her  clothes,  cut  her  hair,  tattooed  her  left  arm  with  a  number,  and 
gave  her  giraffe  colored  pants  and  a  jacket,  the  same  as  all  the  prisoners;  no  underwear, 
but  shoes  with  wooden  soles. 

After  Lisa  went  through  all  the  processing,  including  a  cold  shower  on  that  cold 
day,  she  looked  in  a  small  mirror  that  hung  on  a  wall  of  the  hospital,  and  did  not  recognize 
herself. 

Still,  being  a  nurse,  she  was  much  luckier  than  most  of  the  others  who  worked 
outside  with  thin  clothes  and  little  or  no  food,  in  the  cold  weather.  The  cold  weather  was 
not  their  worst  enemy.  The  Capos  and  the  SS  were.  When  there  were  not  any  Capos  or 
SS  men  guarding  them,  there  were  the  Ukrainian  guards  who  tormented  the  prisoners 
even  worse  than  the  others. 

Each  SS  officer  walked  around  the  camp  escorted  by  a  large  dog  that  was  trained 
to  bite  into  the  victims’  genitals.  If  an  SS  officer  walked  by  a  prisoner  and  disliked  him,  he 
would  say  to  his  dog,  “Go  get  that  dog,  he  does  not  like  to  work!”  The  dog  would  jump 
at  the  victim  at  once  and  tear  his  genitals.  Bleeding  on  the  ground,  the  victim  would  beg 
the  SS  man  to  shoot  him. 

Some  of  the  victims  were  so  abused  that  they  ran  to  the  electrified  fence  and  killed 
themselves.  If  an  SS  man  searched  the  hospital  and  found  more  patients  than  allowed,  he 
would  send  a  number  of  patients  to  the  gas  chamber  at  random  and  beat  up  the  nurse. 

Lisa  replaced  a  nurse  who  was  taken  to  the  gas  chamber  the  previous  day  because 
she  caught  typhus  from  the  patients.  Typhus  and  dysentery  were  the  plague  of  the 
concentration  camp  inmates. 

Many  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  prayed  for  a  miracle  and  asked  God;  “Why  did  you 
abandon  us?”  However,  many  lost  any  hope  of  surviving,  counting  the  days  until  they 
would  become  ashes  to  fertilize  the  German  soil;  but  still  they  did  not  blame  God  for  their 
fate. 

Some  of  the  strongest  men  were  selected  upon  arrival  to  a  brigade  that  carried  the 
bodies  from  the  gas  chambers  to  the  crematories.  These  men  were  fed  well  and  kept  alive 
about  three  months.  After,  they  were  gassed  and  a  new  brigade  was  selected  for  that 
work.  There  were  incidents  when  some  of  the  men  who  carried  the  corpses  recognized 
members  of  their  own  families  and  jumped  into  the  fire  to  end  their  misery. 

Every  morning,  there  were  roll  calls;  snow  or  sleet,  rain  or  hail,  every  prisoner  had 
to  line  up  in  front  of  the  barracks  for  that  torture.  Sometimes,  the  prisoners  had  to  stay  for 
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hours  outdoors  in  the  cold,  wearing  only  the  light  pants  and  jackets,  in  one  spot.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  died,  falling  out  of  the  line.  When  the  snow  was  heavy,  they  marched  the 
prisoners  for  four  hours  in  the  snow,  with  the  prisoners  wearing  shoes  with  the  wooden 
soles  that  caused  wounds  on  their  feet. 

Lisa  did  not  have  to  march  on  the  roll  calls,  but  had  to  work  very  hard  for  long 
hours  at  the  hospital,  terribly  undernourished.  Still,  with  all  of  her  suffering,  she  had  a 
strong  desire  to  live,  a  desire  that  grew  out  of  her  misery.  She  was  dedicated  to  helping 
the  sick  prisoners,  and  was  liked  by  them  and  by  two  Jewish  doctors,  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Medicine  at  the  hospital  was  minimal  and  her  love  and  care  of  the  patients  was  her  task. 

Lisa  got  sick  several  times  and  the  doctors  protected  her  by  doing  her  work.  A 
sick  nurse  was  a  candidate  for  the  gas  chamber.  Dead  people  were  at  the  hospital  and 
everywhere,  and  Lisa  got  used  to  living  with  the  death.  Like  all  the  prisoners,  Lisa  also 
suffered  with  the  steady  murder  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

The  scene  that  tormented  her  soul  was  when  she  used  to  look  through  the  window 
of  the  hospital  that  faced  the  gas  chamber  and  see  small  children  playing  in  front  of  the  gas 
chamber  because  it  was  too  crowded  inside,  and  the  guards  had  the  children  waiting 
outside  for  their  turn.  It  crushed  her  aching  heart  and  she  cried  trough  the  nights. 

During  the  second  part  of  the  winter  of  nineteen  forty  two,  the  Germans  were 
severely  beaten  on  the  Soviet  front  and  lost  masses  of  military  men.  This  was  due  to 
reinforcements  of  war  machinery  that  came  from  the  United  States  and  many  soldiers  that 
the  Soviets  brought  from  Siberia.  The  Germans  suffered  a  terrible  setback. 

The  severe  cold  weather  at  Stalingrad,  where  the  German  Blitz  Krieg  was  stopped, 
was  like  a  plague  for  the  German  soldiers,  and  felt  like  summer  for  the  Siberians.  The 
Soviet  Siberian  soldiers  took  of  their  overcoats  at  the  same  time  that  the  German  soldiers 
had  to  put  on  extra  coats  just  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death. 

Then  the  Allied  Forces  started  to  bomb  German  cities  and  factories  successfully. 
Partisans  from  the  forests  all  over  the  German-occupied  Russian  land  started  to  derail 
German  trains  moving  toward  the  Russian  front. 

That  was  the  time  when  the  group  of  four  men  in  the  Olesk  forest  joined  a  Soviet 
partisan  unit  that  made  its  home  in  the  Olesk  forest.  Together,  they  blew  up  sections  of  the 
railroad  near  Matzeev  and  sometimes  attacked  German  trains  that  traveled  with 
reinforcement  to  the  Soviet  front. 

Logic  would  dictate  that  the  Germans  would  ease  the  murder  of  innocent  civilians. 

Instead  they  enlarged  the  death  camps.  Trainloads  of  Jews  from  the 
German-occupied  countries  were  brought  day  and  night  to  the  death  camps  with  German 
precision.  The  death  facilities  were  working  at  full  speed. 

At  the  beginning  of  nineteen  forty  four,  when  the  Germans  were  retreating  at  fast 
pace,  chased  by  the  Red  Army,  and  many  German  cities  were  being  hit  by  the  Allied 
airplanes,  the  Germans  once  again  enlarged  the  death  camps  and  the  annihilation  of  Jewish 
people  and  non-Jews  was  being  carried  out  with  incredible  efficiency. 

In  Aushwitz,  like  in  the  other  death  camps,  the  skinniest  ones  got  weaker  and  were 
gassed.  Replacement  for  hard  labor  was  selected  from  new  arrivals.  Lisa  was  lucky  to 
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remain  at  her  job  for  a  long  time.  Every  time  she  saw  a  German  guard,  she  thought  of 
Robert.  She  was  eager  to  know  if  he  was  one  of  them,  a  murderer.  Actually,  as  much  as 
she  wanted  to  erase  him  of  her  mind,  she  was  unable  to  do  so. 

He  was  the  biological  father  of  her  only  son,  and  every  time  she  used  to  look  at 
Harry,  Robert’s  image  appeared  in  her  mind.  She  thought  of  him  as  a  mean,  heartless  man 
and  at  the  same  time,  she  admired  many  of  the  features  that  her  son  had  inherited.  For  the 
bad  and  for  the  good,  she  was  unable  to  forget  Robert. 

Back,  in  the  beginning  of  nineteen  forty-three,  a  complete  change  of  attitude  took 
place  in  the  West  Ukraine.  By  that  time,  every  Ukrainian  knew  that  the  Germans  had  lied 
to  them  from  the  beginning,  and  they  would  never  get  any  kind  of  independence  from 
them.  They  were  also  sure  that  the  Germans  would  lose  the  war.  The  earlier  love  the 
Ukrainians  had  shown  the  Germans  evaporated  and  changed  into  hatred. 

Some  of  the  dissention  had  to  do  with  the  appearance,  there  and  in  White  Russia, 
of  the  Soviet  partisans,  who  gave  the  Germans  real  headaches  by  blowing  up  miles  of 
railroad  tracks  each  night.  The  Germans  took  their  revenge  by  surrounding  villages  and 
chasing  the  peasants  into  Churches.  There,  the  Germans  locked  them  in,  poured  gasoline 
on  the  walls  and  set  them  on  fire.  They  gunned  down  anyone  who  tried  to  escape  the 
blaze. 

In  view  of  the  gruesome  treatment  of  the  Ukrainian  population  by  the  Germans, 
the  Ukrainian  National  Organization,  which  had  been  officially  connected  with  the  Nazis, 
broke  off  from  their  masters.  The  Ukrainian  National  Party,  which  carried  the  name  of  a 
great  Ukrainian  writer  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Taras  Bulba,  went  into 
underground  activities  and  ordered  all  the  militia  who  served  the  Germans  to  steal 
ammunition  from  them  and  take  off  to  the  forests.  In  the  forests,  they  were  immediately 
re-formed  into  military  units. 

In  Matzeev,  when  the  Germans  discovered  that  their  militiamen  stole  ammunition 
and  took  off,  they  decided  to  go  and  teach  the  militia  a  lesson.  About  forty  Germans  went 
to  Siomaki  with  machine  guns  and  light  cannons.  On  the  way,  they  were  ambushed  by  the 
new  Ukrainian  military  and  all  of  them  were  killed.  From  then  on,  the  Germans  lost  their 
grip  on  the  villages. 

However,  the  kings  of  the  countryside  were  the  Soviet  partisans.  The  Bulba’s  tried 
to  reign  but  remained  like  shadows  in  the  presence  of  the  powerful  Soviet  partisans  who 
multiplied  over  night.  But,  all  the  good  signs  that  the  Germans  were  in  trouble  were 
blocked  from  the  people  at  the  death  camps.  Goebbels’  propaganda  machine  kept 
supplying  the  camp  guards  with  false  information,  bragging  about  great  German  victories. 

The  German,  Ukrainian  and  Lithuanian  guards  at  the  death  camps  kept  murdering 
their  victims  with  gruesome  brutality.  The  Polish  government  in  exile  in  the  city  of 
London,  awaiting  the  collapse  of  the  German  forces,  also  organized  pro-military  units  in 
the  forests  to  battle  the  Germans.  Polish  pro-military  units  in  the  forests  of  the  West 
Ukraine  also  meant  keeping  a  foot  there  for  when  Poland  regained  its  lost  independence. 
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A  large  Polish  unit  was  placed  at  the  forest  of  Olesk.  The  leaders  of  that  unit  were 
from  the  A.K.,  Artnia  Krajova  (the  army  of  the  land),  party.  The  A.K.  was  a  very 
anti-Semitic  group  in  Poland  before  the  war,  and  many  of  its  members  helped  the  Germans 
annihilate  the  Jews.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Soviet  partisans  there,  they  would  have  certainly 
killed  Daniel  and  Harry,  as  they  killed  many  Jewish  survivors  wherever  they  found  them. 

Before  the  war,  the  A.  K.,  which  was  also  known  as  N.  Deki  (National 
Democrats),  conducted  several  pogroms  on  Jewish  towns  like  in  Pshitik,  in  1936  and 
brought  destruction  to  the  Jews  there.  Their  members  used  to  tear  the  beards  of  elderly 
Jews  on  the  streets  of  many  cities  in  Poland.  The  members  of  this  party  were  collaborating 
with  the  Germans  until  1943.  After  they  realized  that  the  Germans  were  also  killing  many 
Polish  intellectuals,  they,  like  the  Ukrainians,  began  to  fight  the  Germans. 

The  A.K.  also  damaged  the  railroads  to  the  Soviet  front,  but  never  interfered  with 
the  transports  of  Jews  to  the  death  camps.  For  that  matter,  the  Allied  Air  Force,  which 
bombed  German  cities  and  factories,  never  interfered  either.  The  Polish  partisans,  who 
were  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Soviet  partisans,  were  eager  to  destroy  the  Ukrainian 
Bulbas.  The  Bulbas  equally  hated  the  Polish  partisans. 

Despite  the  failing  situation  of  the  Germans  on  the  fronts,  the  German  political 
propaganda  device  worked  intact.  Knowing  that  united,  the  people  in  the  occupied  lands 
would  weaken  the  German  rule,  the  Germans  had  their  secret  agents  working  in  both 
camps.  They  spread  antagonism  among  them.  Their  mission  was  to  spread  fake  rumors  in 
order  to  increase  hatred  among  them. 

One  early  morning,  the  German  agents  at  the  Ukrainian  camp,  stationed  at  the 
forest  of  Siomaki,  spread  a  rumor  there  that  the  night  before,  the  Polish  partisans  in  the 
village  of  Olesk  gathered  one  hundred  Ukrainian  men  and  women,  made  them  dig 
trenches,  and  then  shot  and  buried  them  in  those  trenches. 

The  Bulbas,  enraged,  did  not  even  bother  to  check  out  the  truth  of  the  news  and, 
that  evening,  they  surrounded  the  village  of  Siomaki,  going  from  one  house  to  the  other, 
separating  the  families.  Since  many  single  Polish  men  worked  for  the  government  in  the 
forest,  many  married  Ukrainian  wives  and,  by  that  time,  had  families.  Most  of  the  families 
in  Siomaki  were  mixed. 

The  Bulbas  broke  up  the  families.  They  pulled  out  the  Polish  men,  brought  them  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  made  then  dig  trenches,  and  shot  them.  One  Polish  man 
managed  to  escape  the  execution  and  reached  the  Polish  partisans  in  the  Olesk  forest  and 
reported  the  tragedy.  The  Polish  partisans  went  the  next  night  to  Siomaki  and  killed  all  the 
Ukrainians  there,  including  the  children. 

From  then  on,  the  whole  area  became  an  ugly  slaughterhouse.  The  killings 
continued  in  the  countryside  until  spring  of  1944,  while  the  Germans  ruled  the  cities. 
However,  after  the  Germans  retreated  from  the  area,  the  slaughter  began  in  the  cities 
where  some  Polish  people  lived  as  well. 

Not  only  did  the  Ukrainians  kill  Polish  and  the  Polish  kill  Ukrainians,  but,  in  a 
craze,  people  killed  people  not  knowing  why.  Expecting  to  fight  the  Soviets,  the  Bulbas 
decided  to  eliminate  all  their  enemies  since  it  was  so  easy  to  do  so.  They  killed  Soviet 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  German  camps  and  worked  for 
Ukrainian  farmers,  figuring  that  they  would  eventually  join  the  Soviet  armed  forces  when 
they  came.  They  also  considered  all  of  the  Ukrainians  who  held  any  positions  at  the  time 
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when  the  Soviets  had  occupied  the  area  enemies.  A  bookkeeper  at  a  government 
cooperative,  a  watchman  at  a  government  facility,  or  an  employee  at  the  post  office.  All 
were  counted  as  their  enemies.  The  executions  were  carried  out  with  axes,  stabbing, 
hanging,  and  burning  their  homes  with  their  families  inside.  Their  leaders  ordered  them  to 
do  so  to  save  bullets  for  the  battle  with  the  Soviets,  which  never  took  place. 

When  the  Red  Army  reached  the  area,  the  Bulbas  hid  like  mice.  When  Stalin 
granted  them  amnesty  for  joining  the  Soviet  forces,  they  jumped  at  the  chance  to  do  it. 
Some  of  them  even  came  out  of  bunkers  where  the  Jews  had  hidden  before.  They  were 
also  happy  to  learn  that  they  had  an  important  thing  in  common  with  “Father  Stalin,”  they 
all  were  bitter  anti-Semites. 

At  the  time  of  the  killings,  afraid  for  the  lives  of  the  Gondsowskis,  Kolia  moved  his 
family  over  to  his  parents’  house,  including  Temosh,  and  the  four  of  them  guarded  it.  All 
the  adults,  including  the  Sokolskis  were  armed.  It  was  from  there  that  they  witnessed  the 
retreat  of  the  German  forces  and  the  advance  of  the  Red  Army. 

When  the  Soviets  established  a  government  in  the  vicinity,  the  Soviet  partisans 
disbanded,  most  of  them  joining  the  Soviet  military.  Misha  parted  with  his  friends  and 
rejoined  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

Katia,  who  received  the  information  from  her  cousins  in  Khelm,  told  Harry  about 
his  mother.  As  soon  as  he  found  out  that  his  mother  taken  to  Aushwitz,  he  decided  to  go 
there  as  soon  he  could  get  a  travel  permit  from  the  Soviet  authorities.  The  Gondsowskis, 
who  loved  him  like  a  son,  convinced  him  to  stay  a  little  longer  until  things  cleared  up. 
Harry  hoped  to  go  to  Aushwitz  and  get  his  mother.  “And  from  there  we  will  go  to 
Palestine,”  he  told  his  friends,  adding,  “There  is  no  other  place  for  the  survivors  to  go!” 

Aushwitz  was  not  liberated  until  January,  nineteen  forty-five.  As  soon  it  was 
liberated,  Harry  left  the  Gondsowskis,  and  Daniel,  and  Kolia’s  family  with  kisses  and  tears 
and  took  off  to  Aushwitz.  ******** 

Two  weeks  before  the  Soviets  freed  Aushwitz,  Lisa  took  sick  with  typhus  and 
burned  with  a  fever.  Usually,  the  sickness  lasted  for  twelve  days.  Lisa’s  sickness  was 
complicated  when  near  the  end  of  twelve  days;  she  got  a  severe  case  of  pneumonia  and 
still  burned  with  fever.  She  remained  in  the  front  of  the  hospital  where  she  and  the  Doctors 
stayed,  since  no  SS  man  came  there  anymore.  Since  the  Soviets  were  coming  closer,  the 
German  leaders  feared  for  their  own  skins  and  were  busy  with  their  plans  to  erase  the 
crimes  and  drag  most  of  the  prisoners  with  them  after  they  blew  up  the  gas  chambers  and 
the  crematories. 

One  cold  winter  morning,  the  SS  assembled  sixty  thousand  prisoners  and  chased 
them  westward  through  the  snow  and  sleet  with  the  help  of  many  guards  and  dogs.  The 
guards  shot  those  who  were  slow  to  march  on  the  spot.  According  to  witnesses  who 
survived  the  ordeal,  the  snow  on  the  road  behind  them  was  covered  with  corpses  and 
blood.  At  the  part  of  the  camp,  Birkenau,  many  sick  prisoners  were  left  in  the  barracks  and 
the  SS  purposely  left  many  Ukrainian  guards  to  kill  the  sick  prisoners;  a  move  to  make  the 
Soviets  believe  that  the  death  camp  was  a  Ukrainian  project  only. 

Robert  was  left  for  two  reasons:  he  was  limping  and  not  fit  for  the  march,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  Ukrainians  did  not  escape  before  finishing  up  with  the  prisoners.  The 
personnel  and  patients  at  the  small  hospital  were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Ukrainians. 
Robert,  in  the  company  of  his  assistant,  a  Ukrainian  Commander,  decided  to  go  to  the 
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small  hospital  to  bandage  his  injured  knee  in  order  to  enable  them  to  escape  the  Soviets  in 
time.  The  Germans  usually  had  their  own  hospital  where  Jewish  doctors  took  care  of 
them,  but  the  SS  took  these  doctors  with  them  on  the  march. 

Robert  walked  inside,  while  his  companion  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking 
steadily,  waited  outside,  not  wanting  to  catch  a  sickness  from  the  Jews,  he  told  Robert. 

While  the  woman  doctor  bandaged  his  knee,  Robert  noticed  the  doctor’s  badge  on 
her  chest  and  asked,  “Is  your  nurse  hiding?” 

The  doctor,  afraid  to  lie,  pointed  to  the  bed  where  Lisa  was  lying  with  her  face 
upward  and  her  eyes  closed.  Robert  turned  to  leave  and  peeked  at  the  bed,  making  sure 
that  the  doctor  was  not  lying.  The  face  reminded  him  of  someone  special  and  he  remained 
standing  near  the  bed,  eager  to  know  who  this  woman  was. 

He  bent  over  a  little  and  asked  her,  “What  is  your  name?” 

Lisa  opened  her  eyes,  which  burned  of  fever,  looked  at  Robert  for  a  moment  and 
asked  him,  “Don’t  you  recognize  me,  Robert?  I  am  Lisa,  and  I  had  your  son  who  looks 
just  like  you!” 

ccWhat  are  you  doing  here,  Lisa?”  asked  Robert  like  he  was  waking  from  a  long 

sleep. 

Instead  of  responding  to  his  question,  Lisa  said  weakly,  “His  name  is  Harry,  Don’t 
you  ever  forget  that,  Robert.” 

After  her  last  words,  she  turned  her  head  to  the  side  and  stopped  breathing.  The 
doctor,  mystified  by  what  she  had  overheard,  rushed  to  feel  Lisa’s  pulse  and  expressed  her 
sorrow  with  a  deep  sigh. 

She  covered  Lisa’s  head  with  the  blanket  and  muttered  quietly,  “She  is  gone.” 

On  that  very  cold  morning,  Robert  left  the  hospital  like  a  bear  awakened  from 
hibernation.  He  felt  like  he  had  been  away  from  reality  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  a  mixture 
of  feelings  attacked  his  soul.  His  heart  of  stone  suddenly  gave  way  to  feelings  of  regret  for 
Lisa.  He  remembered  her  beauty  and  how  much  he  had  loved  her.  He  felt  sorry  for 
expressing  his  love  to  her  by  raping  her  when  he  was  much  younger,  and  was  hurt  deeply 
by  her  death.  He  also  felt  an  odd  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  discovery  that  he  was  the 
father  of  a  son. 

Like  a  drowning  man  will  cling  to  an  object  for  safety,  Robert  kept  thinking  of  the 
good  news  that  he  was  a  father.  Robert,  who  felt  like  a  perfect  loser  lately,  his  Nazi  dream 
disappearing  with  the  lost  war,  had  nothing.  The  son,  whom  Lisa  had  given  birth  to  and 
raised,  at  that  moment  gave  him  something  to  hold  on  to.  He  figured  that  his  son,  Harry, 
must  be  twenty-three  years  old.  The  thought  that  Harry  could  have  been  killed  by  now 
made  him  shiver,  and  he  tried  to  assure  himself  that  Lisa  would  have  said  something  if  he 
had  been  killed,  but  where  could  he  be? 

Thinking  of  Lisa  and  his  son,  the  doctrine  of  hating  Jews  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Third  Reich  vanished  like  a  ghostly  shadow  from  his  heart.  The  argument  resonated  in  his 
mind,  “How  could  a  lovely  person  like  Lisa  have  been  an  enemy  of  anyone?  And  maybe  all 
the  other  Jewish  women,  men  and  children,  and  all  the  sick  prisoners  here  are  good  people 
like  Lisa?” 

He  knew  that  most  of  the  SS  guards  took  off  with  gold  and  diamonds  that  they 
robbed  from  the  Jewish  prisoners,  but  he  was  not  a  guard  and  had  nothing  but  a  gloomy 
future.  He  suddenly  decided  to  do  something  that  would  make  Lisa  proud  of  him.  He 
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decided  not  to  destroy  the  sick  survivors  in  honor  of  Lisa  and  his  son.  With  this  decision, 
Robert  limped  very  slowly  back  from  the  hospital.  When  he  neared  his  Ukrainian  friend, 
the  other  recognized  the  turmoil  on  his  boss's  face  and  asked  Robert,  “What  happened 
Commander?  You  look  upset.” 

“I  saw  a  dying  woman  that  I  knew,”  responded  Robert. 

“I  thought  that  there  weren't  any  Christian  women  here,”  wondered  the  Ukrainian. 

“She  was  Jewish,”  replied  Robert  with  the  same  tone  of  voice. 

“Why  do  you  care  about  some  Jewish  bitch?” 

Robert  got  so  angry  with  the  Ukrainian  that  he  was  ready  to  slap  him  in  the  face, 
but  quickly  decided  of  a  better  punishment  for  him,  and  replied,  ‘Torget  it,  it’s  over.” 

The  Ukrainian  noticed  the  drastic  change  in  his  boss’s  voice  and  stopped  asking 
questions. 

Walking  back  to  their  quarters,  Robert's  head  was  full  of  thoughts.  He  thought 
about  the  past.  He  did  not  feel  remorse  for  the  things  he  had  carried  out  in  his  past,  but  he 
suddenly  felt  pity  for  himself  for  the  lack  of  accomplishment  in  his  life. 

He  knew  that  the  big  shots  of  the  party  had  wives  and  families  plus  mistresses  and 
got  rich  from  robbing  others,  but  he  had  ended  up  with  nothing.  He  suddenly  realized  that 
he  had  been  so  blinded  by  the  power  of  his  party,  that  when  Hitler’s  right-hand  man,  Julius 
Streicher,  came  from  Berlin  to  Furt  and  shot  the  Shultses  and  took  their  estate  for  himself, 
it  had  not  even  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  wrong.  The  murders  that  had  taken  place  in 
front  of  him  all  that  time  suddenly  looked  ugly.  However,  he  still  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
personally  involved  in  those  crimes,  but  destroying  the  sick  prisoners  under  his  command 
would  be  a  personal  involvement. 

Robert  never  liked  the  Ukrainians  and  nor  did  any  of  his  colleagues.  However, 
when  the  Ukrainian  leader  called  Lisa  a  bitch,  that  was  the  last  straw.  He  was  angry.  He 
hated  the  Ukrainian,  and  he  hated  his  superiors  whom  he  envied  for  their  ability  to  escape 
rich. 

He  immediately  rejected  the  thought  of  escaping  and  reaching  his  home  in  Furt, 
thinking  that  everyone  in  town  knew  of  his  Nazi  activities  and  he  would  be  arrested  and 
placed  in  jail.  The  thought  of  jail  made  him  shiver.  The  confinement  at  the  Kovel  jail  had 
never  left  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  of  his  son  and  he  got  tangled  up  with 
questions  and  puzzles.  He  felt  like  he  was  losing  his  mind.  The  thought  of  going  east  and 
finding  his  son  possessed  him.  Whatever  he  did,  he  decided  that  he  must  get  rid  of  his  SS 
uniform  and  put  on  a  prison  outfit.  The  best  thing  for  him  to  do  at  that  moment,  he 
thought,  would  be  to  join  the  Jews  who  were  scheduled  to  die  at  the  hand  of  the 
Ukrainians  and  get  rid  of  the  Ukrainians  first. 

Robert  decided  to  act  fast.  After  a  few  drinks  with  the  Ukrainian  leader  back  in  his 
room,  he  said  to  him,  “You  are  my  friend,  Yevan,  and  I  have  something  valuable  to  share 
with  you  before  we  leave  this  place.  I  know  where  the  Jews  hid  gold  and  diamonds,  and  I 
was  waiting  until  the  other  officers  leave.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  bend  to  dig  it  out  of  the 
ground.  There  is  enough  for  both  of  us.  Let’s  go  and  get  it  before  the  Russians  do.  Go  get 
a  shovel.” 

Yevan,  thrilled  that  his  boss  let  him  in  on  such  a  secret,  rushed  out  immediately 
and  quickly  came  back  with  a  shovel.  Robert  led  him  into  an  empty  barrack  and  pointed 
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where  Yevan  was  to  dig.  As  soon  as  Yevan  bent  over  and  started  to  dig,  Robert  shot  him 
in  the  back  of  his  head.  Yevan  died  instantly. 

Robert  rushed  away  to  the  Ukraine  guards  who  were  still  standing  watch, 
including  several  who  watched  from  a  tower.  He  called  them  down  and  told  them,  ccHurry 
and  tell  all  your  comrades  to  take  off  immediately.  The  Red  Army  is  coming  and  Yevan 
and  several  others  already  took  off!” 

The  Ukrainians,  afraid  of  punishment  by  the  Red  Army,  took  off  at  once.  None  of 
them  dared  to  run  east,  toward  their  homes,  for  the  same  reason  and  ran  toward  Germany. 

In  Robert’s  mind,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  sick 
prisoners.  When  he  was  sure  that  the  Ukrainians  were  all  gone,  he  tattooed  a  number  on 
his  left  arm,  like  the  other  prisoners  had.  He  took  a  giraffe-colored  outfit  from  one  of  the 
warehouses  and  put  it  on.  He  also  tried  a  pair  of  shoes  with  wooden  soles  like  the  ones  the 
prisoners  were  forced  to  wear,  but  he  was  unable  to  walk  in  them.  He  decided  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  old  leather  shoes  instead.  The  giraffe-colored  outfit  was  large  on  him,  but  it  made 
him  look  a  little  thinner. 

After  another  sip  of  liquor,  he  went  in  to  a  barrack  where  the  prisoners  lived. 

There  was  no  one  in  charge;  even  the  Capos  had  escaped.  The  prisoners,  who  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  punishment,  did  not  realize  that  they  were  free  until  the  next  morning. 
They  were  shocked  by  many  drastic  changes,  like  no  roll  call,  no  Capos  or  even  Block 
Eltste.  Wary,  some  of  the  prisoners  ventured  outdoors  and  learned  that  there  were  no 
guards. 

The  good  news  spread  quickly  among  the  prisoners,  and  hungry  as  wolves,  the 
stronger  ones  broke  open  the  food  warehouse.  In  complete  chaos,  the  stronger  prisoners 
trampled  over  the  weaker  ones.  Some  reached  their  goal  and  grabbed  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
two,  while  others  lay  dying  on  the  bottom  of  the  mass  of  the  people  who  trampled  them. 
Many  of  the  lucky  ones  who  were  the  first  to  grab  the  bread  and  devoured  it  at  once,  died 
of  stomach  cramps  and  strong  diarrhea  caused  by  consuming  much  more  food  than  their 
stomachs  were  accustomed  to  digest. 

Robert,  who  was  not  hungry  yet,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  gorging,  was  dying 
for  a  drink.  All  of  the  German  guards  at  the  camp  drank  a  lot  of  liquor.  Most  of  it  they 
found  as  they  cleaned  out  the  suitcases  of  the  Jewish  people  who  they  brought  in  by 
cheating,  telling  them  that  they  were  being  resettled  and  urged  them  to  take  along  the  best 
things  that  they  possessed  for  their  journey.  Some  took  along  a  bottle  of  liquor.  Out  of 
many  thousands  arrivals  daily,  the  German  guards  got  all  they  wanted  to  drink. 

The  next  morning,  the  Soviets  arrived.  Doctors  and  nurses  immediately  helped  the 
sick  prisoners.  The  Red  Army  set  up  hospitals  and  checked  all  the  buildings,  where  they 
found  naked  prisoners  piled  up,  some  showing  signs  of  life.  The  Germans  had  piled  them 
up  for  burning,  but  as  they  escaped,  they  had  blown  up  the  crematories  and  did  not  have 
the  time  to  finish  their  dirty  work.  Many  of  the  Soviets  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
prisoners  cried  bitterly. 

In  the  beginning,  Robert  wondered  why  the  Soviets  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
prisoners  who  looked  like  skeletons.  Since  he  looked  so  different  than  the  other  prisoners 
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looked,  healthy,  he  was  questioned  by  a  Soviet  officer  about  why  he  looked  much  better 
than  all  of  the  other  prisoners. 

“I  was  caught  and  brought  here  just  six  weeks  ago.  I  was  put  to  work  at  the 
Zonder  Comando.  Us,  they  fed  good,”  Robert  responded  to  the  Soviet  officer  in  a  calm 
manner. 

The  officer  spoke  to  him  in  Russian  and  Robert  understood  him  and  answered  in 
the  Ukrainian.  They  communicated  well.  Inside,  Robert  was  shaken  up  in  the  beginning, 
but  when  he  felt  that  he  had  convinced  the  officer,  he  breathed  much  easier.  Robert  had  a 
good  mouth  for  excuses,  but  the  SS  initials  under  his  right  arm,  the  way  all  SS  members 
were  tattooed,  proof  of  his  true  identity,  bothered  him  inside. 

“How  come  you  are  limping?”  asked  the  officer. 

‘Tour  years  ago,  I  was  brought  to  a  labor  camp  with  a  group  of  young  Jewish 
boys.  The  camp  was  in  a  forest.  They  made  us  to  cut  trees  and  built  barracks.  One  day  five 
of  us  took  off  into  the  forest.  The  German  guards  shot  at  us  from  a  tower  with  machine 
guns.  I  was  wounded  in  the  knee  but  kept  running  until  I  came  to  a  Polish  farmer  near  a 
village.  I  told  him  that  I  was  Polish  and  I,  among  a  group  of  young  men  were  organizing  a 
resistance  and  were  ambushed  by  the  Germans.  He  kept  me  in  hiding  for  a  while,  until  my 
leg  got  better,  and  then  I  worked  for  him  until  six  weeks  ago,  when  a  neighbor  who  helped 
the  Germans  catch  Jews,  suspected  that  I  was  Jewish  and  notified  the  Germans,  who 
brought  me  here  with  other  Jews  who  were  caught  in  the  area.  I  am  able  to  do  hard  work, 
but  my  leg  never  healed  right  because  I  never  had  a  chance  to  see  a  doctor.” 

After  the  officer  listened  to  Robert’s  sad  story,  he  had  pity  for  him  and  told  him, 
“From  now  on,  comrade,  your  troubles  are  over.  Soon  there  will  be  trains  functioning  for 
the  civilian  people  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  home.”  With  that,  the  officer  gave  him  some 
cigarettes,  shook  hands  with  him  and  parted  like  friends. 

Robert  felt  like  he  had  won  a  most  important  battle. 

Most  of  the  survivors  took  a  long  time  to  recuperate.  Some  lived  in  places  that  the 
Germans  still  controlled  and  had  to  stay  at  the  camp  and  wait  for  the  time  to  go  home. 
Some  of  them  went  to  Krakow  and  lived  together  until  they  could  move  somewhere, 
knowing  that  no  relatives  were  left  at  their  homes.  Some  of  them  were  eager  to  go  to 
Palestine  and  some  planned  to  go  to  relatives  in  America. 

Robert  managed  to  mingle  with  the  survivors  who  remained  at  the  camp,  perfectly. 
Speaking  German  with  them  was  no  obstacle.  There  were  Jewish  survivors  from  Germany 
and  Austria  who  spoke  only  German. 

Robert,  who  had  lost  his  faith  in  his  party  and  in  the  strength  of  his  country,  was 
unable  to  understand  the  survivors.  After  so  much  suffering  and  the  loss  of  their  families, 
they  still  had  faith  in  their  God  and  were  not  seeking  revenge.  The  closer  he  got  to  the 
Jewish  survivors,  the  more  he  got  to  know  some  of  them  personally,  the  more  he  hated  his 
party  bosses  for  inventing  the  killing  of  the  Jews.  The  more  he  thought  of  the  annihilation, 
the  more  he  thought  that  Lisa  would  be  alive  today  if  the  killings  had  not  happened.  The 
more  he  thought  of  Lisa,  the  more  he  puzzled  about  how  she  came  to  Aushwitz,  knowing 
from  his  friends  that  in  the  east,  the  Jews  were  annihilated  on  the  spot  and  were  not 
brought  to  the  camps.  The  thought  that  his  son,  Harry,  could  have  been  killed  kept  him 
jittery.  He  asked  many  of  the  survivors  if  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  prisoners  from  Volyn, 
“where  my  cousins  lived,  in  the  town  of  Matzeev.”  No  one  knew  anything. 
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He  went  to  the  hospital  in  Birkenau,  risking  being  recognized  by  the  doctor,  but 
the  doctor  was  not  there  anymore.  The  hospital  functioned  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Soviet  woman  doctor.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  records  there,  and  no  prisoner  was 
known  by  the  name. 

Since  the  thought  of  Harry  gave  him  sleepless  nights,  he  decided  to  go  to  Matzeev. 
He  was  sure  that  if  he  was  unable  to  get  any  information  about  him  in  Matzeev,  the 
Hrabias  might  know  something,  since  they  were  friends  with  the  Glus  family.  He  was  also 
anxious  to  learn  what  had  happened  to  his  friend  Kolia. 

Passenger  trains  were  not  operating  at  that  time,  but  freight  trains  were  moving 
forth  and  back.  It  was  already  at  the  beginning  of  March  when  Robert  traveled  in  a  freight 
train  to  Matzeev.  He  walked  from  the  train  station  on  the  side  of  the  highway  and 
observed  the  glare  of  the  lime  mines  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  black  soil  in  the  fields, 
peaking  from  under  the  melting  snow  on  the  other. 

The  road  was  quiet.  Except  for  Soviet  military  vehicles,  he  saw  no  one.  When  he 
entered  the  town,  he  noticed  the  drastic  change.  The  town  that  he  had  known  for  years 
with  its  vibrant  life  was  now  like  the  grounds  of  a  cemetery.  He  sat  down  on  the  steps  of 
an  empty  house  on  the  main  street  to  rest.  Very  few  people  passed  by.  When  they  did, 
they  turned  to  look  at  him  in  his  giraffe-colored  outfit,  like  he  was  from  a  circus  which  no 
one  had  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  they  wondered  why  he  was  wearing  such  a  light  outfit 
on  that  cold  weather. 

Around  him,  the  town  looked  ghostly.  Stores  stood  open  and  empty,  dark  and 
without  any  doors.  The  houses  looked  the  same  as  the  stores,  like  they  were  mourning  the 
past  good  times.  It  was  quiet,  and  the  quietness  drove  him  crazy.  Across  from  where  he 
was  sitting,  stood  the  house  of  the  Gluses.  He  went  over  peeked  inside.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  gone  and  it  reminded  him  of  the  skeletons  at  the  camp. 

Back  at  his  seat,  several  Ukrainians  passed  by  and  he  stood  up  to  ask  them  what 
they  knew  about  the  Glus  family.  Thinking  he  was  a  Jew,  they  avoided  him  like  plague. 

Once  in  a  while,  Soviet  trucks  sped  by,  like  they  were  unaware  that  they  were 
passing  by  a  city  street. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  sitting  on  the  steps,  he  stopped  another  man  who  came 
by  and  asked  him,  “Sir,  could  you  tell  me  please  anything  about  the  Glus  family  who  lived 
across  the  street  in  that  house?” 

“All  I  know,”  the  man  said  to  him,  “is  that  all  the  Jews  that  lived  here,  in  this  town, 
were  killed  by  the  Germans  and  buried  in  the  lime  mines.”  The  man  rushed  away  like  he 
was  afraid  to  go  on  with  the  conversation. 

Another  half-hour  passed  and  another  man  came  by.  Robert  stood  up  and  asked 
the  man,  “Please  tell  me.  Sir,  did  the  Germans  transport  any  Jews  from  here  to  Aushwitz?” 

“I  have  never  heard  that  name  before,  and  no  Jews  of  this  town  were  transported 
anywhere.  The  Germans  killed  some  of  them  at  the  monastery,  and  the  most  at  the  lime 
mines.” 

By  the  time  he  was  convinced  that  he  would  not  learn  much  more  from  the  people 
who  were  passing  by,  it  was  midday.  The  sun  was  of  great  favor  to  him  on  that  cold  day. 
Not  knowing  anywhere  that  he  would  be  welcomed  into  a  home,  he  decided  to  head  off  to 
Trowishch,  to  the  Gondsowskis’. 
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He  limped  over  to  the  narrow  gate  near  the  churches  and  stopped  there.  He  was 
sure  that  the  Soviet  military  trucks  must  slow  down  there  and  he  would  get  a  lift. 

In  a  short  while,  he  got  a  lift  on  a  truck  with  an  open  platform.  On  the  platform,  he 
moved  to  the  front,  in  the  back  of  the  cabin,  to  get  some  protection  from  the  wind.  Past 
the  monastery,  the  paved  road  ended  and  the  dirt  road  was  muddy. 

The  Soviet  soldier  who  drove  the  truck  beside  his  commander,  had  to  slow  down 
considerably  as  the  truck  skidded  and  was  close  to  hitting  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  snow  had  melted  but  the  road  was  full  of  deep  ditches  caused  by  heavy  traffic.  The 
driver  had  to  slow  down  even  more  to  avoid  the  ditches. 

Lying  on  the  platform,  his  thoughts  concentrated  not  only  on  Lisa  and  his  son,  but 
also  about  other  peoples’  lives.  After  living  for  a  while  with  the  survivors  in  Aushwitz, 
whom  he  had  learned  to  like,  plus  the  loss  of  the  war  by  the  Nazi  party,  caused  a  change  in 
him.  He  felt  proud  of  himself  for  killing  the  Ukrainian  leader  which,  in  his  mind,  helped  to 
save  the  sick  prisoners. 

Robert  also  made  plans  to  present  himself  to  the  Gondsowskis.  He  had  to  come  up 
with  a  story  about  how  he  had  survived  the  war  until  then.  He  came  up  with  different 
stories  in  his  mind  and  rejected  them,  afraid  that  they  may  recognize  the  lies. 

He  came  up  with  one  story  that  he  had  thought  might  work,  telling  them  that  he 
was  a  Communist  and  had  been  sent  to  Aushwitz  by  the  SS.  He  soon  rejected  it  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  Daniel  might  have  been  at  the  Gondsowskis’  and  they  might 
know  about  him  being  active  as  a  Nazi  Commander. 

Nearing  to  Trowishch,  he  came  up  with  a  story  that  he  believed  was  convincing, 
and  this  is  what  he  told  the  Gondsowskis,  ct  I  was  an  active  member  in  the  Nazi  party  until 
the  middle  of  1942.  Then,  the  Nazi  leader  Julius  Shtreicher  came  to  Furt  and  shot  the 
Shultses  and  took  away  their  estate  for  himself.  I  protested  that  criminal  act  at  a  meeting 
of  the  regional  party  committee  and  right  after  that  meeting,  I  was  arrested  and  deported 
to  Aushwitz  together  with  several  Jews  from  our  area.” 

The  Gondsowskis  believed  him  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  At  the  time  when  he  arrived 
there,  Daniel  and  Viera  were  visiting  with  Kolia  and  his  family. 

After  the  liberation  of  Aushwitz  by  the  Soviets,  the  Gondsowskis  read  in  the 
Soviet  papers  about  the  gruesome  murder  of  the  Jews  and  Soviet  prisoners  there  and  they 
cried  bitterly.  They  cried  about  the  fate  of  the  victims,  and  most  of  all  for  Lisa.  They  felt 
guilty  for  her  landing  up  at  that  death  camp. 

At  that  time,  the  Red  Army  started  to  move.  They  had  rested  near  the  Pripit  River 
for  a  long  time  until  their  new  offensive.  Later,  they  advanced  rapidly  and  reached  the 
Vistual,  near  Warsaw,  and  stopped  there  for  a  long  time  again,  to  fill  their  supply  lines. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Allied  Forces  landed  in  Normandy  and  later,  in  August, 
liberated  Paris. 
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When  Lisa  had  been  taken  away  to  Aushwitz  and  Nina  had  notified  the 
Gondsowskis  about  it  with  much  sorrow,  the  Gondsowskis  hesitated  to  tell  Harry  about  it, 
not  knowing  what  Aushwitz  meant.  They  were  sure  that  is  was  something  bad  for  Lisa, 
but  they  still  hoped  to  hear  from  her  before  telling  him.  After  liberating  Aushwitz,  the 
Soviet  leaders  wanted  to  entice  their  soldiers  to  fight  vigorously  to  the  end.  They  flaunted 
the  liberation;  the  horrendous  findings  at  Aushwitz  were  pictured  in  the  Soviet  papers  with 
its  shocking  truth. 

That  was  when  the  Gondsowskis  grew  extremely  anxious  to  know  about  Lisa’s 
fate.  In  a  dramatic  way,  they  confessed  to  Harry  about  his  mother  being  dragged  to 
Aushwitz  and  then  rushed  with  Harry  to  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Matzeev.  They  managed 
to  get  a  pass  for  him  to  travel  to  Aushwitz.  Even  before  the  war,  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  for  Soviet  civilians  was  very  limited  by  the  Soviet  government  and  it  was  much 
more  restricted  during  wartime.  After  the  liberation  of  Aushwitz,  the  Soviet  authorities  did 
not  bother  the  survivors  in  their  giraffe  colored  outfits.  However,  the  First  Secretary,  the 
Count’s  friend,  permitted  Harry  to  go  to  Aushwitz  and  search  for  his  mother. 

As  soon  as  he  got  the  passport,  Harry  rushed  away  to  Aushwitz.  The  Gondsowskis 
kept  worrying,  afraid  that  Harry  would  be  disappointed  in  Aushwitz.  Every  day  that 
passed  that  they  did  not  hear  from  Lisa  was  a  bad  omen 

Robert  showed  up  at  the  Gondsowskis’  a  short  while  after  Harry’s  departure.  To 
make  the  Gondsowskis  believe  his  story,  he  showed  them  his  tattooed  arm,  which  every 
prisoner  had  to  have,  and  they  had  much  pity  for  him.  They  also  felt  sorry  for  the  Shultses. 
They  treated  him  like  royalty.  The  Count  served  him  liquor  and  Katia  served  him  food, 
which  he  devoured,  being  very  hungry,  and  he  was  grateful  to  them. 

After  he  finished  eating,  feeling  warm  and  comfortable,  glad  that  his  story  worked, 
he  said  to  them,  “You  may  wonder  why  I  came  here.  It  was  for  several  reasons,  honorable 
Hrabias.  I  was  unable  to  go  home  yet,  like  other  survivors,  since  our  home  is  still  under 
the  rule  of  the  Nazis  and  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  punish  me  again.  However,  the  main 
reason  I  came  here  is  to  find  a  clue  to  what  happened  to  the  Glus  family,  knowing  that  you 
were  friendly  with  them.” 

The  Count  responded,  “We  will  try  to  help  you,  Robert,  with  everything  we  know 
about  their  fate.  But  why  are  you  asking  about  them?  Did  you  see  Lisa  in  Aushwitz?” 

Both  the  Count  and  Countess  were  waiting  with  open  mouths  for  an  answer. 

After  a  short  pause,  Robert  responded  slowly,  “Yes,  I  saw  Lisa  in  Aushwitz.” 

Both  asked  him  at  once,  “Is  she  alive?” 

“She  died  of  typhus  at  the  hospital,  just  one  day  before  the  camp  was  liberated  by 
the  Red  Army,”  he  said  sadly,  but  with  authority. 

Katia  began  sobbing  and  the  Count’s  head  fell. 

“Robert,  did  you  see  her  all  along  in  the  camp?  I  mean  before  she  took  sick?” 
wondered  the  Count. 

“I  only  saw  her  for  the  first  time  when  she  was  sick  and  dying  of  typhus.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  SS  guards  took  off.  I  felt  pain  in  my  knee  and  walked  to  the  inmates’  hospital 
to  get  it  bandaged.  I  asked  for  the  nurse  and  a  woman  doctor  who  bandaged  my  knee. 
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pointed  to  a  bed  near  us  where  the  nurse  was  laying  sick.  One  glance  at  her  and  I 
recognized  Lisa.  I  talked  to  her  while  her  eyes  were  closed  with  fever.  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  recognized  me.  In  a  very  weak  voice  she  said  to  me  ‘Robert,  you  are  the  father 
of  my  son.  His  name  is  Harry.  Don’t  forget  it.’  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  forever.” 

Robert’s  words  made  a  horrible  impression  on  the  Gondsowskis,  knowing  that  it 
was  the  truth  about  him  being  Harry’s  father. 

Since  her  betrayal  by  Yadviga,  Katia  had  grown  very  cautious  and  she  did  not  fully 
trust  Robert.  She  pitied  him,  but  knowing  his  wild  past,  she  was  eager  for  more  proof 
from  him,  before  she  would  reveal  anything  about  Harry  to  him.  Still  sobbing,  she  asked 
him,  “What  are  you  talking  about,  Robert?  Harry,  Lisa’s  son,  had  a  father.  His  name  was 
Saul  Hurwitz.” 

“No,  Hrabina.  Harry  is  my  son.  Not  too  long  after  we  moved  here,  I  used  to  come 
here  to  see  Lisa.  I  was  madly  in  love  with  her.  She  did  not  know  about  it.  I  was  young  and 
wild,  which  you  know  honorable  Hrabina.  One  Friday,  when  you  went  away  and  my  father 
sent  me  to  take  Lisa  home,  I  had  the  occasion  to  express  my  love  to  her.  She  tried  hard  to 
reject  me,  but  I  was  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  she  was  and  I  raped  her.  I  really  wanted 
to  kiss  her  at  first  and  she  did  not  let  me.  She  made  me  mad  and  I  drove  the  team  into  the 
woods  and  did  it,”  confessed  Robert. 

“You  may  have  raped  the  girl,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  she  got  pregnant  from 
that,”  argued  Katia,  looking  for  more  affirmation. 

“  I  did  not  know  until  Lisa  told  me  that.  I  will  remember  her  words  until  I  die’ 
Robert  you  are  the  father  of  my  son.  His  name  is  Harry.  Don’t  forget  it.’  Then  Lisa  closed 
her  eyes  and  turned  her  head  to  the  side.  The  doctor  checked  her  pulse  and  said,  ‘It  is  all 
over.’” 

At  that  moment,  the  outside  door  opened  and  Viera  walked  in  with  Daniel. 
Compared  to  the  aging  Count  and  Countess,  and  the  shorter  Robert  in  his  giraffe-colored 
outfit,  Viera  and  Daniel  looked  refreshing.  Both  of  them  smiled  happily.  He  was  tall  and 
handsome,  wearing  a  blue  sweater  and  pants  of  the  same  color,  and  Viera  also  wore  a  blue 
sweater  and  a  skirt  of  the  same  color.  Their  outfits  matched  perfectly. 

At  their  entrance,  Robert,  shocked  by  the  surprise,  jumped  out  of  his  seat  and 
raised  his  hands  over  his  head  and  begged,  “Please  don’t  kill  me  Daniel.” 

“Relax,  Robert,  I  am  not  going  to  kill  you.  Besides,  one  death  for  a  Nazi  is  not 
enough!  Each  Nazi  should  die  a  thousand  deaths!  I  am  not  in  favor  of  vengeance  and  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  Jewish  survivors  feel  the  same.  However,  I  want  to  know  what  you 
are  doing  here  and  why  are  you  wearing  that  outfit?”  asked  Daniel  firmly. 

Robert  then  lowered  his  arms,  sat  back  in  his  chair  and,  shaking  with  fear,  he 
repeated  to  Daniel  and  Viera  the  same  story  what  he  told  the  Gondsowskis. 

“And  that  is  what  you  want  me  to  believe,  Kommandor  Shmidh!”  asked  Daniel  in 

anger. 

Robert,  scared,  mumbled,  “It  is  the  truth-I  mean-so  help  me  God,”  and  placed  his 
right  hand  on  his  chest  in  a  persuasive  manner. 

Daniel,  even  more  angered  by  the  use  of  God  as  a  witness  by  Robert,  shouted  to 
him,  “Don’t  you  ever  use  God  as  a  witness  to  me!  You  are  Godless!  You  better  come  out 
with  the  truth  this  minute,  otherwise,  the  N.K.  V.D.  will  get  it  out  of  you  with  the  same 
methods  the  Nazis  used  to  torture  their  victims!” 
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For  as  much  as  they  admired  Daniel,  the  Gondsowskis  were  displeased  by  Daniel’s 
conduct.  In  their  naivete,  they  thought  that  Daniel  was  too  harsh  toward  Robert. 

Robert  let  his  head  down  and  said  quietly,  “I  would  do  anything,  say  anything,  in 
order  to  attain  Harry.” 

“Why?  Are  you  looking  to  kill  him,  Robert?”  shouted  Daniel  with  the  tone  of  a 
prosecutor. 

“Harry  is  my  son,  Daniel.  Lisa  told  me  that  in  Aushwitz.  I  want  him  to  live-  if  he  is 
still  alive,”  responded  Robert  convincingly. 

Robert’s  last  statement  assured  Daniel  that  Robert  meant  no  harm  to  Harry,  but  he 
did  not  believe  a  word  about  being  a  prisoner  of  the  Nazis. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,  Robert,”  Daniel  softened  his  voice,  “I  have  a  dilemma  with  my 
conscience.  One  part  of  me  wants  to  punish  you  for  what  you  did  to  me  and  to  others.  At 
the  same  time,  my  ethics  advise  me  to  help  you  while  you  are  my  prisoner.  So,  I  am  ready 
to  make  a  deal  with  you.  If  you  really  care  so  much  for  Harry,  I  will  tell  you  where  Harry 
is,  in  exchange  for  the  truth  about  your  function  in  Aushwitz.” 

“And  you  will  not  hand  me  over  to  the  N  K  .  V.  D  ?”  asked  Robert. 

“You  will  have  to  convince  me  that  you  did  not  harm  Lisa  at  the  camp,”  said 
Daniel  a  little  calmer. 

“I  swear  by  my  parents  lives,  that  I  did  not  do  any  harm  to  Lisa  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  any  other  prisoners.  Furthermore,  I  saved  the  lives  of  many  sick  Jewish 
prisoners  there  after  I  saw  Lisa.  I  only  saw  Lisa  one  time,  the  first  and  the  last.  Lisa  passed 
away  in  front  of  my  eyes.  Then,  something  in  me  drastically  changed.  It  was  on  a  day  after 
the  SS  were  gone,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  take  off  my  SS  uniform  and  put  on  this  one.  I 
lived  for  a  while  with  some  of  the  prisoners  and  really  got  acquainted  with  them.  Their 
thinking  was  like  yours,  Daniel,  humane.  I  was  proud  of  myself  for  saving  their  lives.  I  was 
proud  of  myself  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.” 

Then  Robert  told  them  about  his  real  function  at  Aushwitz  and  about  eliminating 
the  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  guards.  Robert’s  confession  filled  the  Gondsowskis  with  pride 
for  Daniel  for  getting  the  truth  out  of  Robert. 

After  listening  to  Robert's  story,  Daniel  replied,  “I  know  that  after  Germany  is 
completely  defeated,  every  Nazi  will  declare  that  he  was  only  a  small  screw  in  the  Hitler 
machine  and  only  fulfilled  orders.  The  truth  is  the  German  nation  loved  Hitler  for  assuring 
them  that  they  were  a  superior  race.  He  lifted  their  ego,  which  was  low  since  they  lost  the 
First  World  War,  and  they  gladly  fulfilled  all  of  his  wishes. 

“Your  performance  in  Aushwitz  was  of  colossal  help  to  their  killing  program,  by 
leading  the  Ukrainian  force  that  brutally  murdered  innocent  people.  Robert,  if  you  have  a 
conscience,  you  will  have  to  live  with  that  crime  for  as  long  as  you  live.  You  will  never  be 
forgiven  by  me  and  I  hope,  not  by  any  one  else. 

“However,  I  feel  that  something  has  changed  in  your  soul,  and  I  also  believe  that  it 
had  to  do  with  Lisa  and  you  will  be  looking  for  repentance.  That  is  why  I  will  keep  my 
promise  to  you  and  tell  you  about  Harry.  However,  knowing  Harry,  his  strong  character 
and  his  great  love  for  his  father,  Saul,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  even  approach  him  with 
the  notion  that  you  are  his  real  father.  Again,  that  is  for  him  to  decide.  Harry  was  with  us 
in  the  forest  through  the  time  when  your  Germans  killed  all  the  Jews  here,  in  Matzeev  and 
the  vicinity.  As  soon  as  the  Red  army  liberated  us  and,  later,  Aushwitz,  Harry  was  told 
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that  his  mother  was  dragged  into  your  death  camp.  He  took  off  to  Aushwitz.  If  I  were  you 
Robert,  I  would  not  chase  after  him  now,  since  you  may  fall  in  into  the  hands  of  the 
N.K.  V.D.  and  end  up  in  Siberia.  Wait  until  the  war  ends  and  if  you  still  have  the  same 
desire,  you  will  have  to  look  for  him  in  Palestine.  Palestine  was  his  life's  dream.” 

When  Harry  reached  Aushwitz,  many  survivors  were  still  there  because  their 
homes  were  still  under  German  rule  and  some  were  physically  too  weak  yet  to  move. 

After  asking  around  about  his  mother,  Lisa,  who  could  have  been  a  nurse,  he  found  a  few 
people  who  knew  Lisa,  the  nurse  at  the  Birkenau  hospital.  They  praised  her  to  Harry  for 
her  goodness  and  dedication  to  the  patients.  One  of  the  survivors  knew  that  she  had  died 
at  the  hospital  a  day  before  the  liberation  because  he  had  been  a  patient  there  at  that  time. 
This  patient  even  told  Harry  that  when  she  died,  an  SS  officer  came  into  the  hospital 
limping,  to  bandage  a  bad  knee,  and  recognized  Lisa  lying  in  a  nearby  bed,  sick  from 
typhus. 

“The  woman  doctor  told  us  about  the  surprise  right  after  that  happened.  She  told 
us  that  Lisa  called  the  SS  man  by  his  first  name.  He  bent  over  to  hear  when  she  told  him  a 
secret  and  she  died  right  after.” 

Harry  was  very  hurt  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  mother  too,  and  that 
he  had  become  the  sole  survivor  of  his  whole  family.  Harry,  aware  that  as  long  as  the  war 
was  still  going  on,  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  Palestine  immediately,  was  in  a 
predicament.  However,  in  a  few  days,  he  got  acquainted  with  several  young  survivors  who 
had  the  same  goal,  to  go  to  Palestine  since  their  families  had  perished  at  Aushwitz.  Their 
dream  was  to  help  build  a  Jewish  homeland.  Without  having  any  idea  of  what  these  young 
people  were  dreaming  of,  the  Soviets  helped  them  move  into  the  city  of  Krakow  and 
placed  them  at  a  home  where  the  Jewish  habitants  were  gone  forever.  There  the  group  of 
young  people  was  recovering  slowly.  It  was  there  where  they  shared  with  their  horrible 
experiences,  and  it  was  there  where  they  waited  for  the  time  that  would  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  dream  to  go  to  Palestine. 


As  soon  as  Kolia  found  out  that  Robert  was  at  his  parents’  home,  he  went  and 
invited  him  to  stay  with  his  family  at  his  father-in  law’s  farm.  Robert,  who  knew  Kolia’s 
children  when  they  were  small,  and  had  laughed  at  Kolia  for  having  a  family,  envied  him 
when  he  saw  how  beautiful  they  had  grown  up.  He  felt  like  a  loser  all  around.  The  only 
thing  that  comforted  him  was  his  thinking  that  he  would  get  together  with  his  son,  Harry. 
Robert  learned  from  the  Gondsowskis,  from  Daniel  and  Viera,  and  from  Kolia  and  his 
family,  that  Harry  was  very  handsome  and  bright. 

The  Germans  kept  losing  ground.  They  tried  hard  to  battle  the  Allied  powers  that 
forced  them  to  retreat  and  they  fought  vigorously  for  every  inch.  On  the  Eastern  front. 
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after  six  months  of  interval  operations,  the  Soviets  built  up  their  communications  in 
Poland  and,  with  the  help  of  their  new  Stalin  tanks,  their  offensive  attack  on  the  German 
military  power  began  in  January,  1945.  The  Allied  forces  were  advancing  on  the  Western 
front  and  on  April  13,1945,  they  were  already  fighting  on  German  territory.  A  large  part 
of  Berlin  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Allied  Forces.  Adolf  Hitler,  the  sorcerer  of  the  Second 
World  War,  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  in  the  head.  On  May  9,  the  Germans 
surrendered  unconditionally.  With  the  exception  of  battles  with  Japan,  World  War  Two 
was  over. 
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Chapter  Ten 

West  Germany,  the  American  Zone 

The  horrible  war  did  much  to  age  the  Gondsowskis.  By  that  time,  they  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy,  which,  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  considered  old.  Katia’s  and  Ignatses 
hair  turned  to  salt  and  pepper;  actually,  more  salt  than  pepper.  Their  faces  wrinkled,  but 
they  still  looked  charming.  However,  anyone  who  knew  them  well  could  easily  see  how 
weary  they  had  become. 

It  was  then  that  The  Count  told  his  wife,  “Katinka,  it  is  time  to  take  it  easy.” 
Knowing  that  the  estate  was  no  longer  their  own,  and  that  a  Sovkhoz  would  soon  be 
functioning  there,  he  felt  too  tired  to  manage  it  under  the  strange  conditions  of  the  Soviet 
government. 

After  several  conversations  with  Daniel  and  Viera,  they  decided  to  leave  the 
country.  At  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  spread  across  many  countries  in  Eastern  Europe, 
including  East  Germany. 

The  Gondsowskis  looked  for  an  opportunity  to  leave,  knowing  that  it  would  not 
be  easy,  as  the  Soviets  in  the  past  had  kept  their  gates  closed  to  migration. 

Daniel,  and  Viera,  who  would  follow  him  anywhere,  dreamed  of  escaping  to 
Palestine.  They  were  young  and  strong  enough  to  risk  an  escape  through  the  Soviet 
borders;  however,  they  decided  not  to  move  without  Viera’s  parents  whom  they  both 
loved  dearly.  They  decided  to  wait  for  the  opportunity  for  all  of  them  to  escape  together. 

The  Count  talked  to  Kolia  and  told  him  about  their  plans,  hoping  to  keep  the 
family  together,  but  Kolia  felt  that  his  children  would  have  a  better  future  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  he  still  was  a  Communist  in  his  heart,  he  thought  that  things  would  right 
themselves  eventually.  Even  when  Sergey,  the  man  who  pulled  him  into  the  Communist 
party,  visited  several  times  and  approached  Kolia  about  his  disappointment  with 
Communism,  Kolia  could  not  be  swayed.  It  got  to  the  point  that  Kolia  was  trying  to  teach 
Sergey  about  the  righteousness  of  Communism. 

Once,  Sergey  told  Kolia,  “It  seemed  that  Communism  was  a  fine  idea,  in  theory, 
but  it  failed  in  real  life.” 

Kolia  responded,  “You  are  wrong,  Sergey,  the  Soviet  nations  are  going  through  a 
crisis  because  of  a  dictatorship,  when  that  changes.  Communism  will  be  fine  in  practical 
life.” 

“I  am  not  arguing  the  fact  that  dictatorship  is  harming  the  course  of  the  ideology. 
However,  I  see  that  humanity  is  not  ready  to  lose  the  private  initiatives.  It  is  not  working 
because  of  that,  and  people  have  stopped  putting  in  an  honest  day’s  work.  At  the 
Kolkhozes  and  Sovkhozes,  the  machinery  is  always  broken  and  the  grain  production  in  the 
country  is  steadily  declining.  In  a  country  that  had  a  surplus  of  grain  before  the  revolution, 
people  are  starving  of  hunger!  The  people  just  are  not  working  under  collective  reform.” 

“Again,  this  is  because  of  the  dictatorship.  People  are  afraid  to  color  outside  the 
lines  that  were  drawn  for  them  by  the  Kremlin.  That  is  why  the  institutions  are  not 
performing  well.  The  leaders  of  the  institutions  are  afraid  of  being  punished  for  anything 
they  may  create  and  fail.” 

“That  is  exactly  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  The  leaders  of  the  institutions  have 
lost  initiative.  They  lost  sight  of  their  goal.” 
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However  much  they  argued,  Sergey  could  not  convince  Kolia  that  Communism 
was  not  the  answer  for  a  better  society.  Kolia  believed  strongly  in  its  future. 

To  his  father  he  said  firmly;  “Here,  our  children  have  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
moon  and  the  stars.” 

“And  what  about  Ignats  becoming  a  Priest?”  asked  his  father. 

“  I  think  that  Ignats  gave  up  the  idea.  The  other  evening  he  brought  a  girlfriend  to 
the  house  and  they  were  talking  about  getting  married.” 

“Congratulations!”  exclaimed  both  parents,  happily.  They  loved  their  grandchildren 
dearly  and  wondered  how  they  could  possibly  leave  them  behind,  when  the  time  came. 
They  were  not  expecting  any  grandchildren  from  Viera;  at  least,  not  any  time  soon.  Since 
she  first  became  a  woman,  her  menstruation  had  been  abnormal.  Katia  took  her  to 
specialists  in  Warsaw  and  the  answer  always  was;  “The  situation  will  normalize  in  time.” 

In  the  meantime,  Viera  and  Daniel  were  their  comfort.  They  loved  them  dearly  and 
enjoyed  seeing  them  together.  Viera  doted  on  Daniel  almost  like  he  was  her  own  child. 
After  missing  him  so  much  when  he  was  gone,  she  was  unable  to  part  with  him  for  a 
moment.  She  was  always  by  his  side,  and  Viera  meant  everything  in  the  world  to  Daniel, 
too. 

Also,  the  respect  and  love  that  they  carried  for  each  other  and  the  parents  bound 
them,  and  they  knew  that  when  the  occasion  arose,  they  would  leave  together. 
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For  almost  six  months,  Robert  lived  with  Kolia  and  his  family.  He  loved  their 
children,  who,  after  work,  occupied  themselves  by  reading,  as  did  Kolia.  This  atmosphere 
prompted  Robert  to  do  the  same.  He  had  never  been  a  reader  before.  All  he  read  were  the 
pamphlets  of  Nazi  propaganda.  At  Kolia’s  house,  he  discovered  from  the  books  of  the 
estate  library  which  had  books  in  the  German  language,  that  Germany  had  had  a  great 
literature  of  fine  art,  before  the  Nazi  propaganda  overpowered  the  creativity  of  it. 

Many  books  written  by  fine  authors  through  the  centuries  had  been  forbidden  by 
Nazi  orders.  The  Nazis  in  the  streets  of  the  German  cities  burned  German  books  written 
by  Jewish  authors,  including  the  works  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

When  Robert  read  Heine’s  works  at  Kolia’s  house,  he  appreciated  the  great 
contribution  Jewish  authors  had  made  to  German  literature.  However,  no  matter  what 
Robert  was  doing,  he  thought  of  his  son,  Harry,  and  longed  to  find  him. 

In  the  springtime,  he  helped  the  family  with  the  fieldwork.  He  rested  his  leg 
through  the  long  winter  and  was  restless  to  be  reunited  with  his  son.  He  was  ready  to 
move.  The  day  peace  was  declared,  Robert  insisted  on  leaving  immediately. 

Natalka,  Kolia’s  wife,  baked  him  several  loaves  of  bread  for  the  road.  Kolia 
brought  him  to  the  railroad  station  in  Matzeev  where  he  boarded  a  freight  train  to  Poland. 
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Two  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the  German  forces  that  ended  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  Soviet  government  announced  that  all  the  people  who  were  Polish  citizens  before  the 
war,  were  free  to  move  to  Poland. 

That  was  the  break  the  Gondsowski  family  had  been  waiting  for.  The  next  day, 
Daniel  and  Viera  went  to  the  Silrada  (town  council)  and  obtained  a  marriage  license  so 
that,  if  they  got  caught  crossing  the  border,  they  would  remain  together.  Since  they 
suspected  that  Poland  might  become  a  Soviet  satellite,  their  plan  was  to  leave  Poland  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  order  not  to  miss  the  opportunity,  they  were  getting  prepared  in  a 
hurry. 

The  Count  gave  Kolia  the  heavy  gold  and  silver  valuables,  their  good  clothing,  the 
piano,  and  all  of  their  antique  furniture.  Katia  baked  bread  at  midnight  for  the  road.  She 
baked  the  bread  in  two  different  shapes;  four  round  breads  to  eat  on  the  way,  and  four 
square  breads  in  thin,  little  boxes,  containing  diamonds  and  hundred  dollar  bills. 

They  packed  four  knapsacks  with  two  of  the  breads  in  each  and  cookies.  They 
also  packed  some  sweaters,  skirts,  dresses,  and  men’s  wear,  and  two  suitcases  with  towels 
and  light  quilts. 

In  order  to  reach  their  first  stop,  they  had  to  backtrack  to  the  city  of  Kovel  to  get 
verification  papers  as  Polish  citizens  who  were  allowed  to  go  to  Poland. 

In  the  waiting  room  for  their  next  stop,  they  got  acquainted  with  three  Jewish 
couples  who  were  also  there  for  the  same  purpose.  Two  of  the  couples  were  survivors 
from  Kovel  and  the  third,  survivors  from  the  city  of  Ratno.  It  took  so  long  for  them  to  get 
their  papers  that  it  was  already  getting  dark  outside  as  they  all  walked  together  to  the  train 
station  in  Kovel.  About  one  hour  later,  they  all  boarded  a  freight  train,  since  passenger 
trains  were  unavailable  to  civilians.  The  ten  of  them  stretched  out  in  the  darkness  of  the 
car,  waiting  for  the  train  to  take  them  out  of  there. 

The  train  did  not  move  for  hours  and  some  of  them  napped.  Early  the  next 
morning,  when  they  woke  up,  the  train  had  stopped  in  Khelm,  Poland. 

The  train  stood  on  a  side  track,  while  trainloads  full  of  cattle  and  machinery  passed 
the  station,  coming  from  Germany  where  the  Soviets  were  removing  goods  and  bringing 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Daniel,  Viera,  and  the  Gondsowskis  planned  to  go  to  their  cousins  in  Khelm.  As 
they  were  getting  ready  to  depart,  one  of  the  other  men  quietly  asked  Daniel,  “Will  you 
remain  in  Poland?  We  are  going  to  continue  our  journey.” 

Daniel  told  the  Count  about  it,  and  the  Count  asked  the  man  eagerly,  “How? 

Where  will  you  go?” 

The  man  smiled  and  said,  “So,  you  are  also  interested  in  leaving  Poland?” 

Before  the  Count  had  a  chance  to  respond,  Daniel  told  the  man,  “They  are  of  the 
Tzadikey  Humoth  Haolam  (righteous  people  of  the  nations)  and  they  are  my  in-laws.  They 
want  to  go  wherever  we  go.” 

They  exchanged  smiles  and  moved  closer  to  the  center  of  the  car,  forming  a  tight 
circle.  It  seemed  like  in  that  brief  moment,  they  became  a  family.  They  stood  in  that  small 
circle,  eagerly  listening  to  what  the  man  had  to  say.  He  continued  in  a  whisper,  “We  are  on 
our  way  to  Palestine.  Our  first  goal  is  to  reach  the  city  of  Gleiwitz.  There  we  have  to  meet 
with  a  contact  of  the  Brikha.” 

“What  is  that?”  wondered  the  Count. 
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“Brikha  is  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  escape,”  whispered  Daniel.  The  others  were 
pleased  that  Daniel  knew  Hebrew  and  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

“Thank  you,”  whispered  the  Count  and  added  quietly,  “you  remember  the  story  of 
Ruth?  ‘Wherever  you  go,  I  go.’  Wherever  you  go,  we  go...” 

Everyone  shook  hands  with  the  Count  cheerfully. 

Happy,  the  Count  whispered,  “I  am  leaving  my  title  in  the  past.  From  now  on, 
please  call  me  Ignats.” 

“  And  me,  Katia,”  she  said,  smiling  happily. 

“  And  me,  Daniel's  wife,  Viera,”  laughed  the  young  Countess. 

Following  their  friendly  manner,  each  of  the  others  introduced  himself  by  his  first 
name,  like  family.  Then,  the  women  went  down  to  attend  to  personal  needs  and,  after  they 
returned,  the  men  went.  Later,  Katia  spread  a  tablecloth  on  the  floor,  served  bread  and 
cookies  while  one  of  the  men  brought  two  bottles  of  water  from  the  railroad  station  and 
they  all  had  breakfast. 

The  train  moved  westward  very  slowly.  It  stopped  at  railroad  stations,  sometimes 
for  days,  to  let  trains  loaded  with  goods  go  by.  The  Soviets  were  taking  back  some  of  the 
goods  the  Germans  robbed  of  the  lands  they  had  occupied. 

The  trip  to  Gleiwiz  lasted  ten  days  and  the  members  of  the  group  got  closer  and 
friendlier  with  each  other.  In  Gleiwitz,  they  found  that  a  small  Jewish  community  already 
existed,  functioning  under  a  fine  leadership.  One  of  the  leaders  immediately  arranged  living 
accommodations  for  all  of  them,  in  a  large  apartment  that  had  been  occupied  by  one 
German  woman. 

Each  day  they  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish  community,  to  get  food  and 
instructions  from  a  young  lady  who  was  a  commander  at  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  secret  Brikha  and  she  secretly  taught  them  how  to  disguise 
themselves  on  the  journey  to  Palestine.  To  get  out  of  Poland  they  had  to  pretend  to  be 
Greek  workers  returning  home  to  Athens  from  a  labor  camp. 

After  “graduation”,  the  instructor  appointed  Daniel  as  the  leader  of  the  group  and 
he  was  given  passports,  tickets  and  instructions  for  the  journey.  They  had  learned  some 
basic  words  in  Greek,  and  the  women  wore  kerchiefs  on  their  necks,  the  men  had  to  wear 
barrettes  on  their  heads. 

The  passenger  trains  were  accessible  in  Gleiwtz,  so  before  dawn  they  boarded  a 
passenger  train  bound  for  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia. 

Daniel  carried  an  address  and  a  password  in  his  memory.  When  they  reached  the 
Bratislava  railroad  station,  their  tension  eased.  They  entire  trip  they  had  been  mute, 
because  they  knew  that  there  were  Soviet  agents  everywhere  who  might  overhear  them 
speaking  in  Polish. 

There  were  many  other  passengers  in  their  car,  including  many  women  wearing  a 
variety  of  outfits.  The  women  of  the  group,  unable  to  hold  their  remarks  about  the  garbs, 
whispered  to  each  other,  drawing  the  attention  of  other  passengers. 

They  waited  at  the  railroad  station  while  Daniel  went  to  meet  the  contact  of  the 
Brikha  in  the  city.  He  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  polite  conduct  of  the  people  there. 
When  he  asked  a  man  on  the  sidewalk  about  the  address  he  was  looking  for,  the  man 
volunteered  to  lead  him  there. 
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After  the  man  departed  like  they  were  old  friends,  Daniel  knocked  four  times  at  the 
door  and  a  young  man  came  out  to  greet  him.  Daniel  told  him  the  password  and  the  man 
went  with  him  right  away  to  the  railroad  station.  From  where  he  brought  the  group  into  a 
hotel  where  some  other  survivors  were  already  stationed. 

After  living  in  the  hotel  for  a  week,  the  same  man  came  and  gave  Daniel  another 
address  and  a  new  password.  He  helped  them  board  a  train  to  Prague. 

After  two  days  at  a  hotel  in  Prague,  the  contact  there  instructed  them  to  travel  late 
in  the  afternoon,  to  a  small  town,  not  far  from  the  border  of  West  Germany.  They  traveled 
long  enough  to  reach  the  little  railroad  station  of  a  small  town  at  nightfall,  as  planned. 

The  station  was  located  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  and  very  few  people  moved  about. 
The  little  station  was  isolated  from  the  town,  which  was  only  visible  from  a  distance  by  its 
streetlights.  They  were  instructed  not  to  enter  the  station  but  wait  outside  for  a  contact. 
They  were  very  nervous,  having  been  told  by  the  contact  in  Prague  that  this  was  the  last 
section  controlled  by  the  Soviets,  and  that  the  Soviet  secret  agents  constantly  patrolled  the 
station. 

Suddenly,  from  nowhere,  an  elderly  man  neared  to  them  and  whispered,  “Follow 

me.” 

They  followed  him  into  the  woods,  hurrying  to  keep  up  with  him.  It  was  dark  and 
there  were  thick  bushes,  valleys,  and  hills.  They  had  to  hold  hands  to  not  lose  anyone  in 
the  dark.  After  about  two  hours  of  walking,  he  stopped  and  told  them  to  sit  down  and 
rest. 

When  they  sat  down,  the  man  pointed  with  his  wise  finger  to  where  they  came 
from  and  said,  “You  just  passed  the  German  border.  You  are  now  in  West  Germany.  You 
are  free.  I  have  to  return.  The  night  here  is  short  now.  Wait  here  until  it  gets  brighter,  then 
get  up  and  keep  going  straight  ahead.” 

The  man  whose  face  they  never  saw  because  the  peak  of  his  hat  had  been  pulled 
down  to  conceal  his  identity  disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 

Resting  on  the  ground,  they  were  quiet.  They  tried  to  sort  out  their  mixed  feelings. 
They  felt  completely  estranged  from  the  land  that  had  been  their  home  yet  they  were 
relieved  to  be  out  from  under  the  iron  fist  of  the  Soviet  rule.  New  hopes  emerged  for  a 
new  life,  for  a  new  future. 

They  passed  the  time  whispering  to  each  other  and  napping.  About  four  hours 
later,  the  darkness  slowly  began  to  dissolve.  The  black  night  faded  to  blue  and  then 
warmed  into  a  rosy  shine  from  the  eastern  horizon,  and  their  march  began. 

After  less  than  an  hour’s  walk,  carefully  watching  their  steps  over  rocks,  valleys 
and  hills,  they  reached  an  open  field  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  was  finally  daylight. 

Suddenly,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  spotted  a  truck  with  an  open  platform  and  a 
large  star  on  the  door  of  its  cab.  An  American  soldier  was  standing  near  the  truck  and  he 
waved  to  them  with  his  arm  to  come.  They  came  quickly  and  he  greeted  them  with  a 
cheerful  “Good  morning.” 

The  cheerful  American  soldier  was  like  a  drink  of  spring  water  to  thirsty  people 
lost  in  the  desert.  They  wanted  to  hug  and  kiss  him.  When  he  asked  them  to  board  the 
truck  in  half  English  and  half  German,  they  understood  him  perfectly. 
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His  smile,  his  friendliness,  were  a  welcome  reward  after  their  struggle  to  arrive  at 
that  point.  The  American  star  on  the  truck  and  the  soldier  were  a  sign  of  the  liberty  and 
freedom  they  were  craving  for. 

On  the  platform  of  the  truck,  they  took  their  knapsacks  off  their  shoulders,  placed 
the  suitcases  in  a  comer  and  felt  as  light  as  birds.  They  smiled  at  each  other,  delighted  that 
they  had  overcome  the  struggle  that  had  lasted  for  over  three  weeks  and  built  up  their 
tensions.  Ironically,  they  experienced  this  elation  standing  on  German  soil. 

In  the  land  that  was  the  source  of  all  their  misfortune,  they  suddenly  felt  a  return  of 
the  terrible  anxiety. 

After  about  an  hour’s  ride,  the  American  truck  brought  them  to  a  small  railroad 
station,  where  they  boarded  a  passenger  train  to  Munich. 

The  German  civilian  passengers  were  neatly  dressed  and  the  women  wore  fancy 
jewelry.  The  towns  the  train  passed  didn’t  look  like  they  had  been  touched  by  the  war. 
However,  when  they  reached  Munich,  the  ugliness  caused  by  the  war  appeared  at  once. 
Demolished  buildings  lay  in  mins,  hit  by  the  Allied  bombs;  even  half  of  the  railroad  station 
was  caved  in. 

In  the  part  of  the  station  that  still  functioned,  many  crippled  German  military  men 
and  young  children  were  everywhere.  They  begged  for  food  and  cigarettes.  The  American 
military  men  and  women  who  passed  them  by  were  generous  and  gave  them  what  they 
begged  for. 

While  they  were  standing  at  a  comer  of  the  station  observing  the  tragedy  that 
Hitler  had  inflicted  on  his  own  people,  they  shared  their  bread  with  the  German  children. 

In  a  short  while,  two  men  in  English  uniforms  neared  them  and  said,  “Follow  us.” 

“This  is  a  fine  organization,”  the  Count  whispered  to  Daniel. 

Outside,  another  American  platform  truck  driven  by  a  different  American  soldier 
was  waiting  for  them.  The  two  men,  who  introduced  themselves  as  Abraham  and  Amram, 
from  Palestine,  boarded  the  truck  with  the  group  and  traveled  through  Munich.  There,  the 
streets  registered  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  bombardments.  To  the  satisfaction  of  the 
survivors,  Munich,  the  pride  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  party,  where  the  Nazi  party  originated, 
was  under  piles  of  crushed  stone.  However,  after  they  left  the  city  and  traveled  through 
the  countryside  to  a  small  town,  no  loss  to  the  Germans  could  be  detected.  The  rural  area 
was  in  tact.  The  Count  pointed  out  the  fine  fields  growing  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
fields  stretched  for  miles. 

“Why  were  they  looking  for  lebensraum  in  other  lands?”  the  Count  wondered 

aloud. 

In  another  small  town,  they  passed  a  main  street  with  two-story  brick  homes  and 
fine  stores  showing  luxurious  clothing  and  fur  coats  in  their  window  displays.  The  bakeries 
also  displayed  cakes  and  strudels.  The  women  walking  by  had  elegant  hairdos  and  the 
men  wore  leather  shorts  and  long  feathers  in  their  hats. 

Seeing  the  wealth  of  that  town,  Katia,  who  missed  her  grandchildren  and  had  not 
been  talkative  during  the  journey,  was  amazed  by  what  she  was  seeing.  She  remarked,  “It 
doesn’t  look  like  these  people  just  lost  a  war.” 

The  opulence  of  the  German  town  just  added  another  link  to  the  chain  of  suffering 
of  the  members  of  the  group  who  had  lost  everything,  and  it  was  no  joy  for  their  friends 
who  had  left  their  birthplace  and  their  estate  because  of  the  war  that  the  Germans  initiated. 
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After  about  an  hour,  the  truck  turned  off  the  highway.  Several  hundred  yards  from 
the  turn,  there  was  a  sign  hanging  on  the  top  of  a  large  gate  that  read.  Camp  Fohretmald 
(Pine  Forest). 

The  truck  entered  with  the  permission  of  a  civilian  guard.  The  place  looked  like  a 
forest  at  first,  but  a  little  further,  buildings  appeared  between  the  trees.  The  buildings,  with 
their  red  roofs,  stood  out  like  flowers  springing  up  in  tall  grass.  They  were  all  identical: 
two  stories  high,  the  same  length,  brick  painted  with  a  brown  color.  There  were  wide 
streets  and  roomy  areas  between  the  buildings.  Green  lawns  and  wide  sidewalks  with 
young  trees  growing  in  the  front  of  them  complemented  the  scenery. 

The  only  single  story  building  was  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  It  was  very  long, 
with  many  doors  and  windows  facing  the  street.  The  doors  bore  signs  on  top  of  them, 
indicating  the  kind  of  services  they  presented  for  the  survivors.  At  one  window,  stood  a 
line  of  very  skinny  people,  men  and  women  dressed  in  the  same  giraffe  colored  clothes  as 
Robert’s.  Their  ages  varied  but  they  all  wore  the  same  sad  expression  on  their  faces.  The 
truck  stopped  in  front  of  that  building  and  the  soldiers  jumped  down  first  and  told  Daniel, 
the  leader  of  the  group,  to  have  his  people  join  the  line  and  register  for  living 
accommodations. 

Although  the  Gondsowskis  knew  about  the  long  lines  in  front  of  stores  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  they,  themselves,  had  never  stood  in  line  for  anything.  They  had  learned  to 
adjust  from  their  lavish  living  to  much  less,  but  they  still  had  not  lived  in  complete  poverty. 
The  estate  had  provided  them  with  food  and  clothing  to  last  them  for  a  lifetime. 

Even  when  they  had  been  forced  to  share  their  home  with  Soviet  officers,  they  still 
had  ample  space  for  themselves.  However,  at  the  camp  with  the  Jewish  survivors,  they  had 
learned  a  lot. 

They  had  to  live  in  one  small  room,  together  with  Daniel  and  Viera.  The  whole 
place  was  terribly  crowded.  In  order  to  get  a  meal,  they  had  to  stand  in  line  near  a  theater 
hall  where  there  was  a  kitchen  that  provided  food  for  them  all. 

While  they  waited  in  line  for  meals,  they  talked  to  survivors  who  had  been  there 
for  a  while.  It  was  in  these  conversations  that  they  heard  the  bitter  news  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  leave  for  some  time. 

“The  British  are  guarding  the  shores  of  Palestine  with  war  ships  and  airplanes  and 
won’t  let  the  survivors  in!”  cried  one  of  the  survivors. 

Another  one  added,  “Any  survivors  they  catch,  they  imprison  at  the  island  of 
Cyprus!” 

The  members  of  their  group,  accustomed  to  bitter  news,  swallowed  this  with  fierce 

silence. 

The  Count  however,  spoke  up  in  protest.  “I  can  not  believe  it!  After  these  Jewish 
survivors  have  endured  so  much,  England  is  blocking  the  shores  of  Palestine  with 
airplanes?  They  are  blocking  the  survivors  from  entering  into  their  own  land?  Where  is  the 
conscience  of  the  English  leaders?  Where  is  the  conscience  of  the  world?”  he  shouted. 

When  the  Gondsowskis  had  first  learned  about  the  death  camps  and  the  things  the 
survivors  had  endured,  they  became  emotionally  involved  with  them.  During  their  journey, 
they  began  to  feel  like  they  were  a  part  of  them.  Katia  and  Viera,  feeling  for  the  survivors, 
shed  tears  quietly.  The  Jewish  survivors  knew  all  along  that  Jewish  blood  meant  nothing  to 
England  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  did  not  cry  anymore.  The  Gondsowskis  looked  at 
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Daniel  and  the  other  survivors  around  them  in  disbelief  of  their  quiet  reaction  to  the 
desperate  situation. 

With  every  new  day,  the  Count  became  more  frustrated  as  he  met  different 
survivors,  haggard  and  despondent.  He  saw  in  them  honest,  capable  people  who  had  been 
terrorized  by  the  Nazis  and  abandoned  and  brutalized  by  the  whole  world.  He  felt  that  he 
shared  their  fate,  living  so  close  together  in  the  confines  of  the  camp.  He  carefully 
observed  their  predicament:  the  cramped  living  spaces,  the  meager  rations  that  were 
provided  for  them  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the 
cheap,  secondhand  clothing  that  was  given  to  them,  and,  most  of  all,  the  hiring  of 
Germans  to  distribute  the  food  and  clothing  to  them  because  the  UNRRA  officials  did  not 
trust  the  survivors  to  do  it.  After  all,  the  food  and  clothing  did  not  come  from  Germany 
but  from  the  United  States. 

The  Gondsowskis  wondered  at  the  cultural  activities  that  sprang  up  in  the  camp 
immediately,  supervised  by  those  living  in  the  camp,  like  Daniel  with  Viera  by  his  side. 
There  was  a  Hebrew  school,  a  yeshiva  for  the  boys  and  a  Bnot  Yakov  for  the  girls,  an 
amateur  theater,  a  library,  a  sports  club,  and  several  trade  schools. 

Five  thousand  survivors  settled  in  Fohrenwald,  and  later,  the  JOINT,  a  Jewish 
welfare  organization  from  America,  helped  to  establish  a  kibbutz  in  Hochland,  a  large  farm 
located  about  twenty  minutes  ride  from  Fohrenwald.  Daniel  and  Viera  went  there  and 
became  instructors  in  agriculture,  teaching  over  two  hundred  young  survivors  to  work  on 
the  land  and  care  for  livestock. 

The  two  Palestinians  who  guided  the  survivors  with  much  love  and  care  were 
briefed  by  Daniel  about  his  in-laws’  efforts  to  rescue  the  lives  of  several  Jews  and  about 
their  fine  human  standards  at  the  camp. 

The  Palestinians,  Abraham  and  Amram,  already  knew  of  cases  where  the  rescuers 
of  Jews  got  involved  in  the  future  of  their  rescued  and  were  delighted  when  they  learned 
of  the  love  that  Daniel  and  Viera  shared. 

The  Jewish  people,  who  went  through  two  millenniums  of  persecutions  inflicted  by 
many  nations  of  the  world,  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  non- Jews  who  in  most  cases, 
risked  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  loved  ones  to  save  the  lives  of  Jews  in  danger. 
The  Jews  call  these  people  Tzadikey  Humot  Haolam. 

Abraham  and  Amram  wore  the  same  uniforms,  but  were  completely  different 
people.  They  were  different  in  their  physical  appearance  and  they  were  different  in  their 
spiritual  conduct.  Amram  was  thin,  blond,  with  large  brown  eyes  that  seemed  like  they 
could  look  through  a  person’s  soul.  He  was  always  clean-shaven  and  his  uniform  was  a 
perfect  fit.  Abraham  was  the  same  height  as  Amram,  but  heavy  set.  His  uniform  was  a  size 
larger  than  he  needed  and  looked  sloppy  on  him.  Abraham  had  a  dark  complexion  and  his 
eyes  were  charcoal  black,  perfectly  matching  his  curly  black  hair.  His  eyebrows  were  long 
and  thick  and  looked  like  small  mustaches. 

Their  personalities  were  also  a  world  apart.  Amram  was  always  very  serious  and 
Abraham  had  always  a  Mona  Lisa  smile  on  his  face,  like  he  had  a  secret.  Amram  could 
only  communicate  with  the  survivors  in  Hebrew,  English  and  a  very  limited  amount  of 
Yiddish,  which  was  the  language  spoken  by  most  of  the  survivors.  Abraham  knew  many 
languages,  including  many  words  of  Slavic  languages.  He  spoke  to  the  Count  in  a  mixture 
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of  all  and  the  Count  understood  him  perfectly.  With  the  survivors,  he  spoke  a  perfect 
Yiddish. 

Abraham  got  to  know  the  Gondsowskis  and  respected  them.  He  heard  about  them 
from  Daniel,  at  first,  and,  later  on,  from  Harry  and  his  girl  friend,  whom  he  placed  at  camp 
Feldafing,  about  fifty  kilometers  from  Fohrenwald.  After  the  first  several  visits  to  the 
Gondsowskis,  Abraham  grew  attached.  At  the  wishes  of  the  Count  and  Countess,  he 
called  them  by  their  first  names.  They  liked  him  very  much. 

Abraham  became  the  contact  between  Harry  and  them,  since  his  mission  involved  a 
broad  area.  He  often  saw  Harry  and  his  girl  friend,  Shoshanah,  in  Feldafing  and  liked  them 
as  well. 

Whenever  Abraham  went  to  visit  with  the  Counts,  they  knew  that  it  was  not  just  to 
pay  a  visit.  They  understood  that  he  was  too  busy  for  that.  After  several  months  of 
acquaintance  and  delivering  messages  from  Harry  to  them  and  theirs  to  Harry,  he  went  to 
see  them  one  morning  and  was  welcomed  with  admiration,  as  always.  He  was  invited  in 
with  happy  smiles  and  Katia  rushed  to  prepare  tea  on  a  small  electric  plate  that  they  had 
purchased  in  a  nearby  town. 

The  room  the  Gondsowskis  lived  in  and  shared  with  Daniel  and  Viera  was  the  size 
of  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  at  the  estate.  A  wide  cloth  cabinet  and  a  dresser  divided  it.  On 
each  side,  there  stood  a  bed.  There  were  two  windows  in  the  room  and  both  were  facing  a 
fine  garden  where  shrubs  and  young  trees  were  growing.  By  then,  it  was  late  fall  but  still 
warm.  The  windows  were  kept  open  to  the  fresh  breeze.  Near  one  window  stood  a  small 
square  table  where  the  electric  plate  was  placed  and  two  wooden  stools,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  table.  The  entrance  was  in  the  comer,  where  Daniel  and  Viera  slept.  Near  the  wall 
of  the  entrance  stood  a  wooden  bench  that  was  moved  to  the  table  when  the  family  ate 
together. 

There  was  a  washroom  in  the  hallway  of  the  entrance  to  the  apartment  and  a  toilet 
that  served  the  whole  apartment.  The  apartment  consisted  of  two  other  rooms  downstairs; 
one  the  size  of  the  Gondsowskis’  and  one  large  room.  The  upstairs  consisted  of  two  large 
rooms.  Four  people  were  placed  in  the  small  rooms  and  the  large  ones  housed  as  many  as 
ten.  Since  their  group  were  some  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  camp,  they  were  luckier  than 
many  others  and  the  three  other  couples  of  the  group  were  placed  in  a  large  room  next  to 
the  Gondsowskis’. 

In  time,  as  more  survivors  arrived,  returning  from  the  Soviet  Union,  where  they 
had  escaped  to  when  the  war  started,  the  camp  became  even  more  crowded.  Twenty  to 
thirty  people  crowded  into  some  of  the  large  rooms.  There  was  very  little  migration  out  of 
the  camp  and  the  immigration  increased,  due  to  the  Jewish  people  who  returned  from 
Soviet  Russia  to  Poland  and  were  unwanted  by  their  Polish  neighbors,  who  had  annexed 
their  homes  and  properties.  The  survivors  were  threatened  by  death  if  they  remained  and 
some  were  killed.  They  decided  to  go  to  Palestine  and  came  by  the  help  of  the  Brikha. 

There  were  many  other  DP  camps  in  West  Germany,  but  most  of  the  newcomers 
from  the  Soviet  Union  had  children,  and  the  schools  in  Fohrenwald  attracted  them.  After 
the  camp  reached  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  camp  stopped  accepting  anymore 
survivors  because  there  was  no  more  space. 

Each  of  the  buildings  contained  four  apartments,  which  were  filled  like  the  one  the 
group  lived,  except  the  schools,  which  occupied  their  own  buildings. 
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In  time,  different  Zionist  movements  sprang  up  and  some  of  them  organized 
kibbutzim.  Their  members  moved  together.  Instead  of  the  public  kitchen,  food  was 
distributed  directly  to  the  survivors  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  package.  Each  package 
contained  canned  food,  bread  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  At  the  kibbutzim,  they  all  shared 
their  food,  and  the  cigarettes  of  the  non-smokers  were  traded  with  Germans  in  the  next 
town  for  items  needed  for  the  kibbutz.  The  togetherness  made  their  struggle  easier. 
However,  this  kind  of  trade  was  forbidden  by  the  American  authorities  and  was  called 
black-marketing.  Survivors  who  were  caught  by  the  military  police  were  arrested  for  such 
trading.  The  survivors,  used  to  abuse,  accepted  it  as  a  minor  embarrassment. 

A  number  of  the  survivors  who  lived  at  the  camp  without  doing  anything  were 
devastated  by  their  past  and  lost  hope  for  the  future  too.  Frequently  they  fell  into 
depression  and  committed  suicide  by  hanging  themselves.  Some  did  not  care  about  the 
American  rules  about  black-market  trade  and  dealt  with  cigarettes,  which  were  in  very 
short  supply  in  Germany  at  that  time,  and  with  jewelry.  Some  even  made  money,  and  some 
of  them  were  caught  by  the  military  police  and  placed  in  jail  for  smuggling. 

The  Count,  interested  in  what  was  going  on,  knew  what  was  happening  and  kept 
asking  his  friends,  “How  come  all  other  people  in  the  free  world  are  permitted  to  do 
business,  but  the  Jewish  survivors  are  forbidden?” 

The  Count  eagerly  followed  the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  survivors  by  the  world, 
especially  by  the  British,  who  blockaded  the  Palestinian  shores.  In  time,  the  Count  threw 
himself  into  the  fight  with  all  his  soul.  He  went  to  the  American  authorities  in  Munich  and 
protested  the  bad  treatment  many  survivors  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  M.P.s.  He 
protested  against  the  British  for  blocking  the  gates  of  Palestine  for  the  survivors  who  had 
endured  so  much  tragedy,  but  his  words  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

The  British-Bevin  government  suggested  that  America  should  let  the  survivors  in, 
and  America  argued  that  the  British  should  let  them  into  Palestine.  In  the  meantime,  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  threw  the  survivors  aside  like  garbage. 

The  Count  was  outraged  about  the  world’s  treatment  of  the  survivors  and 
whole-heartedly  supported  the  illegal  shipments  of  young  men,  women  and  children  to 
Palestine.  In  Palestine,  the  paramilitary  Jewish  organization,  named  Haganah,  found  ways 
to  smuggle  shiploads  of  survivors  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Abraham,  who  was  actively  involved  in  these  operations,  had  good  news  for  the 
Gondsowskis  when  he  sat  down  with  them  for  the  tea.  With  a  faint  smile,  he  told  them, 
“Yesterday  I  was  in  Feldafing  and  wished  them  Shalom.  Here  is  a  note  from  them.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  good  news  in  the  note.” 

Before  the  Count  could  open  the  note,  Katia  jumped  up  from  the  bed  she  was 
sitting  on  and  begged,  “Please,  Abraham,  tell  me  what  happened.” 

“The  head  doctor  of  the  sanitarium  agreed  that  Shoshanah  could  make  the  trip. 
There  is  no  more  risk  to  her;  she  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery.  They  will  leave 
tonight.” 

“Marvelous!”  shouted  Katia  with  tears  of  happiness  in  her  eyes. 

The  Count  read  the  note  aloud. 

“My  dear  family  and  Shoshanah  ’s, 
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Today  I  am  joyful.  The  Doctor  released  Shoshanah 
from  his  care  with  a  good  bill  of  health.  This  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  realize  our  dream.  Our  friends  from 
Aushwitz  are  already  there.  They  live  in  Kibbutz  Einat, 
near  Petakh  Tikvah.  We  hope  to  reach  them  soon. 

Shoshanah  and  I  love  you  dearly.  Many  kisses  form  the 
both  of  us  to  all  of  you. 

Yours  forever, 

Harry  ” 

The  good  news  filled  the  Count’s  eyes  with  tears  of  remarkable  happiness. 

After  the  Red  Army  freed  Aushwitz  and  placed  the  stronger  survivors  at  the  city  of 
Krakow,  they  placed  men  separate  from  the  women.  In  one  building  they  placed  a  group 
of  young  men  in  an  apartment  adjacent  to  a  group  of  young  women.  The  JOINT  opened  a 
relief  center  in  Krakow  and  the  young  men  and  women  went  there  each  day  to  get  food 
and  meet  other  survivors.  They  were  all  eager  to  find  out  about  relatives  and  friends  from 
other  incoming  survivors. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  young  people  of  both  groups  to  get  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Aanong  the  women  was  a  young  girl  named  Shoshanah.  Although,  she  was 
skin  and  bone,  like  all  the  others,  her  large  dark  eyes  drew  Harry  to  her  like  a  magnet. 

Before  she  had  been  dragged  to  Aushwitz  with  her  family,  she  lived  in  Krakow. 

She  was  the  only  member  of  a  family  of  five  who  survived.  Alone  in  the  world,  she  longed 
for  her  loved  ones,  for  relatives,  for  a  little  comfort.  Harry  often  walked  by  her  side  and 
she  took  comfort  in  his  company.  She  liked  this  handsome  young  man  after  her  first  glance 
at  him.  She  knew  that  he  had  not  been  at  Aushwitz  during  the  inferno,  since  he  was  not  as 
skinny  as  the  Aushwitz  inmates  were,  and  she  was  eager  to  know  where  and  how  he 
survived  the  horror. 

However,  after  being  degraded  for  three  years  at  the  death  camp  and  treated  like 
garbage,  she  was  ashamed  by  the  thought  that  such  a  handsome  young  man  could  even  be 
interested  in  her.  Besides,  she  was  not  sure  if  she  would  live  much  longer  because  of  the 
severe  pain  in  her  lungs  and  constant  coughing. 

After  they  had  been  at  he  JOINT  center  for  a  while,  the  two  young  people  began 
walking  together,  side  by  side.  In  the  beginning,  when  they  were  together,  Shoshanah 
blushed  with  every  step  she  made  and  with  every  word  she  said  to  Harry.  Unaccustomed 
to  walking  and  talking  with  a  young  man  like  a  young  lady  should,  she  felt  unsure  of  her 
behavior.  Being  away  from  civilization  for  such  a  long  time,  steady  hunger,  hard  work  and 
beatings  made  her  forget  how  to  act  like  a  normal  young  lady. 

What  Shoshanah  did  not  know  was,  that  every  step  she  took,  every  word  she  said, 
the  short  hair  that  had  just  started  to  grow  on  her  head,  which  had  been  shaved  while  she 
was  a  the  death  camp,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  were  adored  by  Harry. 
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Harry  was  eighteen  years  old  when  the  war  broke  out.  Being  an  excellent  student 
and  a  hard  worker  at  the  store,  he  had  little  time  for  girls.  The  girls  he  knew  from  the 
school  and  from  the  neighborhood  he  liked,  but  he  had  never  had  such  strong  feelings  for 
any  of  them  as  he  had  for  Shoshanah. 

The  nice  words  that  Harry  said  to  her  were  such  a  pleasant  surprise  that  she  would 
cry  with  happiness  when  she  returned  to  the  apartment.  For  three  years,  she  had  not  heard 
anyone  say  even  one  kind  word  to  her. 

Like  all  of  the  prisoners  at  the  death  camp,  Shoshanah  longed  to  live  and  see  the 
demise  of  her  masters,  the  hate-spreaders  that  had  killed  her  whole  family.  Like  all  the 
other  survivors  who  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  ugly  hangmen,  she  had  mixed  feelings  after 
liberation;  sometimes  she  wondered  if  the  struggle  to  survive  was  worth  it.  The  reality  of 
her  situation,  that  she  was  alone  in  this  world,  inflicted  pangs  of  guilt  for  surviving.  Until 
Harry  touched  her  affection,  Shoshanah  did  not  care  if  she  died.  The  pain  in  her  lungs, 
combined  with  the  guilt  of  surviving  alone,  was  too  much  for  her  to  cope  with. 

Before  she  had  met  Harry  and  felt  his  love  for  her,  she  did  not  care  to  listen  or  pay 
any  attention  to  what  her  roommates  said  when  they  advised  her  to  go  and  see  a  doctor 
about  her  steady  cough.  But,  one  morning,  as  they  were  walking  to  the  center  together, 
Harry  gently  said  to  her,  ccListen  Shoshanah,  I  care  about  your  health  and  I  want  you  to 
see  a  doctor.  I  will  go  with  you  if  you  like.  Please  do  it  for  me.” 

Shoshanah  immediately  agreed  to  go  and  see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  who  was 
recommended  to  her  by  the  JOINT  officer  was  a  woman  from  the  Soviet  military  unit  that 
was  stationed  in  Krakow. 

The  doctor  established  that  she  had  a  mild  form  of  tuberculosis.  “Medicine  and 
proper  care  should  cure  it,  in  time.” 

That  day,  the  groups  of  young  survivors  where  told  by  their  Brikha  contact  in 
Krakow  to  be  prepared  because  some  of  them  would  be  selected  for  their  illegal  departure 
to  Palestine.  Harry  knew  that  Shoshanah  would  not  be  able  to  take  such  a  risky  journey  on 
the  ocean  in  her  condition,  and  went  to  talk  the  contact  about  it. 

“Shoshanah  has  tuberculosis  and  must  have  proper  care  and  medicine  before  she 
can  undertake  such  a  risky  journey,”  said  Harry  to  this  young  woman  who  also  fought  in 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising. 

“And  what  about  you,  Harry?  Are  you  prepared  to  join  the  group?”  asked  the 

agent. 

“I  want  to  be  with  Shoshanah,  and  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  she  is  ready  to  travel.” 

The  agent  was  pleased  that  the  young  people  had  found  each  other  and  smiled. 

She  told  him,  “Give  me  a  few  days,  Harry,  and  I  will  be  able  to  help  Shoshanah.  I  heard 
her  cough  too,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  a  cold.  Tuberculosis  is  something  else.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  be  able  to  handle  her  the  proper  way,”  she  said  in  a  motherly  manner. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  evening,  the  agent  showed  up  at  the  apartments  and  picked 
up  ten  of  the  youngest  of  them,  including  Harry  and  Shoshanah,  telling  Harry  secretly  that 
he  and  Shoshanah  would  be  separated  from  the  group  in  West  Germany,  where  Shoshanah 
would  be  admitted  to  a  sanitarium  that  cured  tuberculosis. 

“Until  then  you  will  be  the  leader  of  the  group,”  she  ordered. 
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The  agent  gave  the  group  instructions  that  lasted  till  midnight,  berets,  kerchiefs, 
and  documents.  The  next  morning,  they  boarded  a  train  under  the  leadership  of  Harry, 
who  kept  the  documents,  passwords  and  road  money  for  them  all. 

This  group  went  through  the  same  course  as  many  others  before  them.  After  two 
weeks  of  traveling  and  resting,  they  arrived  in  Munich  and  were  met  by  Abraham  and 
Amram.  However,  outside  of  the  Munich  railroad  station,  the  procedure  was  different. 
Besides  an  American  military  truck  waiting  for  them  ,  there  was  also  a  jeep,  with  an 
American  soldier  at  the  steering  wheel. 

Abraham  said  to  them,  “Shoshanah  and  Harry  are  coming  with  me  to  camp 
Feldafmg  and  the  rest  of  you  are  going  with  Amram.  He  will  take  good  care  of  you.” 

Shoshanah  and  Harry  parted  from  their  friends  with  kisses  and  headed  off  in  the 

jeep. 

On  the  way,  Abraham  conversed  with  Harry  and  Shoshanah  in  Yiddish.  He  told 
them  about  the  fine  sanitarium  in  Feldafmg  for  curing  tuberculosis  and  about  many 
survivors  who  had  come  out  healthy  from  there  and  were  already  in  Palestine. 

Harry  missed  Daniel,  his  friend  and  teacher,  and,  knowing  how  much  Daniel 
craved  to  go  to  Palestine,  said  to  Abraham,  “I  have  a  very  good  friend  who  helped  me.  He 
was  also  helped  by  a  Polish  noble  family.  When  I  left  the  West  Ukraine,  he  still  remained 
with  our  rescuers.  My  friend,  Daniel,  was  in  love  with  their  daughter,  a  real  jewel.  I  know 
that  he  would  never  leave  her,  however,  he  is  a  hot  Zionist  and  has  always  dreamed  of 
going  to  Palestine.  I  wonder  if  he  and  his  girl  friend  used  the  occasion  to  escape  the 
Soviets  when  it  was  permitted  for  Polish  citizens  to  go  to  Poland.” 

Abraham  responded  with  a  sly  smile,  “You  mean  Doctor  Daniel  Straus?” 

“You  know  him?  You’ve  seen  him?”  exclaimed  Harry  joyfully. 

“I  saw  him,  and  I  know  him,  and  relax,”  said  Abraham  smiling.  “I  know  all  your 
friends,  Harry.  I  know  Katia  and  Ignats  and  Viera,  and  yes,  they  are  all  wonderful  people. 
The  Counts  are  Tzadeekey  Humot  Haolam.” 

“Do  you  know  where  they  are?  I  am  dying  to  see  them.  There  are  not  many  good 
people  like  the  Gondsowskis  in  the  world.  They  love  Daniel  like  their  own  son,”  said 
Harry  excitedly. 

“I  know  all  about  it,  Harry.  They  also  think  of  you  as  a  son.  They  were  looking  for 
you.  They  asked  me  about  you  just  like  you  were  asking  about  them.  You  have  family, 
Harry.  You  have  a  fine  family,”  confirmed  Abraham,  and  Shoshanah  wiped  the  tears  off 
Harry’s  face. 

“Thank  you,  Abraham.  Yes,  they  are  my  family  and  my  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  goes  for  the  Count;  he  is  the  great  master  of  the  family.  He  has  demonstrated 
so  much  bravery  and  the  finest  human  behavior,”  confirmed  Harry  very  excited. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  Shoshanah  had  been  placed  at  the  sanitarium  and  Harry 
among  young  survivors  at  the  camp,  Abraham  was  ready  to  leave.  Harry  gave  him  a  letter 
for  the  family. 

As  he  was  leaving,  Abraham  told  Harry,  “Today,  I  feel  like  I  earned  a  great 
mitzvah  for  bringing  a  letter  from  you  to  my  good  friends  in  Fohrenwald.” 

From  then  on,  the  family  visited  Harry  and  Shoshanah  at  the  Feldafing  sanitarium, 
many  times. 
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When  the  time  came  for  Shoshanah  to  leave  the  sanitarium,  she  felt  much  better 
and  her  cough  had  subsided.  Harry  proposed  marriage  to  her  and  she  accepted  with  a 
thousand  kisses.  The  wedding  was  at  the  sanitarium.  Her  doctors,  her  new  family  and 
several  friends  that  she  had  made  at  the  sanitarium  watched  as  the  rabbi  performed  the 
ceremony.  It  was  a  wedding  of  smiles  mixed  with  tears. 

In  contrast  to  the  Jewish  survivors  who  did  not  have  any  original  documents,  the 
Gondsowski  family  had  every  document  intact.  They  even  had  an  address  book  of  friends 
and  relatives  abroad. 

In  1939,  after  Germany  attacked  Poland  and  the  Polish  government  in  Warsaw 
became  certain  that  the  Germans  were  annexing  their  country,  the  leaders  of  the 
government  escaped  to  London.  Among  them  was  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the  Polish 
diplomatic  corps,  a  cousin  of  the  Count,  also  by  the  name  of  Ignats  Gondsowski.  During 
the  almost  two  years  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  West  Ukraine,  they  were  in  contact 
by  mail. 

The  Count,  suffering  over  the  treatment  of  the  survivors  by  the  world,  grew  very 
concerned  when  the  American  military  police  started  to  raid  survivors  at  the  camp, 
looking  for  smuggled  jewelry.  They  looked  all  over  and  even  checked  to  see  if  jewelry  was 
hidden  in  the  women’s  private  parts.  They  often  ordered  the  women  to  dance  for  that 
reason.  The  Count  thought  about  Katia  and  Viera.  He  was  sure  if  that  happened  in  their 
room,  he  would  have  to  fight  with  them  physically.  He  was  also  sure  that  he  would  be 
arrested  for  resisting  M.P.  orders.  Besides,  they  still  had  many  valuables  with  them. 

It  was  then  that  the  Count  wrote  to  his  cousin  to  provide  him  with  a  document  for 
immunity  and  for  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  situation. 

The  cousin  read  the  letter  many  times  and  it  still  didn’t  make  any  sense  to  him.  He 
easily  understood  his  cousin  escaping  the  Soviets,  but  it  was  hard  for  him  to  understand 
what  a  rich  Polish  family  was  doing  at  a  camp  for  poor  Jewish  survivors.  Still,  he  mailed 
the  Count  a  document  stating  that  the  Count  belonged  to  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the 
Polish  government  in  exile. 

Just  two  weeks  later,  four  people  came  into  their  room  to  search.  There  were  two 
men  and  one  woman  M.P.  and  a  civilian  woman,  an  interpreter. 

The  Count  told  them  straightforward,  “I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  searching 
here  for  jewelry.  My  wife  and  our  daughter  have  nice  jewelry  that  we  brought  along  from 
Poland.  You  do  not  have  any  right  to  it,  or  any  right  to  search  here  for  anything.” 

The  leader  of  the  group,  recognizing  the  Count  and  Countess  as  completely 
different  people  then  the  Jewish  survivors,  since  they  were  not  skinny  and  were  finely 
dressed.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  among  the  survivors  a  man  with  a  long  wide  mustache. 

Through  the  interpreter  he  asked,  ‘"Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here 
among  them?” 

“We  are  Polish  Counts  who  helped  save  two  Jewish  lives  and  we  are  with  them  in 
their  struggle  to  help  put  their  lives  together  again,”  said  the  count,  his  rage  showing  in  his 
voice. 
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“For  a  start,  this  camp  is  for  Jewish  survivors  only.  You  don’t  have  a  right  to  live 
here,”  said  the  leader  of  the  M.P.  unit. 

“We  do  have  a  right  to  be  here,  sir.  Most  of  the  Jewish  survivors  are  from  my 
country  and  I  am  a  Polish  diplomat.  I  have  made  it  my  concern  how  the  world  is  treating 
them  after  they  went  through  such  bloody  hell!” 

To  that,  the  leader  of  the  police  responded,  “The  world  is  treating  them  not  any 
worse  than  they  have  been  treated  and  still  are  being  treated  in  Poland.  We  are  not  after 
the  survivors  who  are  honest.  We  are  after  the  people  who  are  dealing  on  the  black 
market”,  argued  the  leader  through  the  interpreter. 

The  Count,  trying  to  act  calmly,  responded,  “Let  us  be  realistic  for  a  moment.  We 
have  in  this  camp,  five  thousand  survivors.  With  all  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  activists  who 
have  placed  several  hundred  people  in  Hochland,  and  all  of  the  trade  schools  and  three 
daily  schools  for  education  for  the  younger  ones,  we  still  have  sixteen  hundred  people  who 
can’t  find  anything  to  do.  These  people  were  on  their  way  to  their  homeland  and  did  not 
plan  to  live  in  a  DP  camp  in  Germany.  They  are  here  because  they  are  stuck,  and  it  is  all 
due  to  the  politics  of  Bevin.  They  live  here  on  meager  food  rations,  second-hand  clothing, 
without  anything  to  do,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  waiting. 
They  have  more  than  enough  time  to  count  their  losses,  all  the  members  of  their  families, 
and  their  friends  who  have  been  killed.  Many,  after  they  added  their  balance,  committed 
suicide,  and  some,  who  could  not  sit  idle  any  longer,  became  dealers.  They  are  not  looking 
for  the  profits  as  much  as  to  find  a  way  to  fill  their  time.  Since  they  are  dealing  with 
Germans,  why  are  you  not  searching  the  Germans  too? 

“I  ask  that  question  because  I  know  that  for  the  Germans,  dealing  is  not  forbidden. 
After  what  the  Germans  did  to  these  people,  the  Germans  are  free  to  do  business  with 
their  victims,  but  for  the  victims  to  do  business  with  the  Germans  is  forbidden.  If  business 
in  the  free  world  were  forbidden  the  way  you  forbid  the  survivors,  we  would  need  to 
convert  every  apartment  into  a  jail! 

“And,  as  for  what  you  said  about  the  Polish  not  treating  the  survivors  any  better,  I 
agree.  Many  Christians  carry  the  bigotry  and  hatred  toward  the  Jews  from  birth.  Many  of 
our  Christians  in  Poland,  in  most  countries  of  Europe  for  that  matter,  are  teaching  their 
children  Jew  hatred.  The  result  is  the  murder  of  innocent  people.  In  Poland  the  hatred  of 
Jews  is  catastrophic!  However,  there  were  people  like  myself  who  were  concerned  before 
about  their  misfortune  and  now,  about  their  miserable  living  conditions.” 

While  her  husband  loudly  expressed  his  feelings  to  the  officers,  Katia  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  sobbing. 

The  head  officer  asked  the  Count,  “Please,  tell  me  Sir,  why  are  you  living  in  the 
same  conditions  as  they  are?” 

“We  live  in  this  room  with  our  daughter  and  son-in-law.  We  came  here  together 
with  a  group  of  survivors  and  we  decided  to  stay  with  these  people  and  share  their  fate. 
The  living  conditions  hurt,  but  not  as  much  as  the  degradation  we  see  them  face  each  day. 
After  so  much  suffering,  most  of  them  still  believe  in  God  and  in  humanity.  The  horrible 
way  they  are  being  treating,  including  actions  like  yours,  are  destroying  the  only  thing  they 
have  left,  that  faint  spark  of  hope.” 

After  the  count’s  last  statement,  the  leading  officer  asked  him  softly,  “Sir,  do  you 
possess  a  document  to  prove  your  diplomacy?” 
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The  count  went  over  to  the  closet,  pulled  out  a  document  and  handed  it  to  the 
officer.  The  officer  looked  at  the  paper  for  a  short  moment  and,  giving  it  back  to  the 
Count  with  a  pleasant  smile,  said,  “We  thank  you  Sir,  for  being  what  you  are.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  from  you  today.  May  God  bless  you.” 

They  all  shook  hands  with  the  Count  and  Countess  as  they  left. 

After  they  were  gone,  Katia  embraced  her  husband  and  pressed  a  hearty  kiss  on  his 
forehead. 
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For  Daniel  and  Viera,  the  days  were  too  short.  They  taught  the  young  survivors 
the  care  of  land  and  of  animals  with  great  dedication.  They  also  learned  to  drive  an 
American  jeep  that  was  donated  to  the  farm  and  used  it  to  commute  between  the  camp 
and  the  farm.  There  was  living  space  for  them  on  the  farm,  but  they  cared  for  their 
parents.  They  had  their  dinners  together  and  many  times  went  to  see  movies  that  were 
supplied  by  the  American  military  and  to  Yiddish  amateur  theaters,  performed  by  the 
survivors  in  the  camp. 

The  main  language  at  the  camp  was  Yiddish  and  a  weekly  newspapers  appeared, 
printed  in  transliteration,  since  all  of  the  Yiddish  type-setting  in  Germany  and  all  the 
occupied  countries  by  the  Germans,  had  been  melted  to  make  ammunition. 

With  so  much  time  on  their  hands,  the  Gondsowskis  learned  to  understand  Yiddish 
and  they  liked  it. 

Viera  charmed  the  people  at  the  farm  with  her  beauty  and  talent.  Most  envied  the 
way  she  handled  horses  and  how  she  rode  them.  They  equally  loved  Daniel  for  his  fine 
teaching  and  friendly  manners.  Daniel  and  Viera  never  criticized  a  person  for  handing 
something  wrong  at  the  farm;  they  just  calmly  corrected  the  person,  by  using  polite  words. 
Sometimes,  when  they  were  at  the  camp  in  daytime,  walking  on  the  sidewalks,  people 
would  stop  to  look  at  them. 

Daniel  and  Viera  not  only  lectured  the  people  on  the  farm,  but  also  performed 
physical  work  at  the  barns  and  in  the  fields. 

The  Count  and  Countess  missed  the  children  during  the  long  summer  days  and 
even  in  the  autumn,  when  the  days  got  much  shorter  and  they  came  home  earlier  because 
the  field  work  was  done,  they  still  missed  them. 

Usually  after  dinner,  if  they  didn’t  all  go  to  a  movie  or  show  together,  the  elderly 
couple  dressed  warmly  and  went  for  a  walk  in  order  to  give  the  children  some  privacy. 

All  of  them  missed  Kolia’s  family  terribly.  They  wrote  them  many  letters  but  only 
received  one  letter  in  response.  They  knew  that  all  of  the  mail  was  censured  and,  when 
they  read  in  the  letter  that  they  were  healthy  and  happy,  they  were  content. 

In  the  beginning  of  nineteen  forty  six,  on  a  day  when  the  Bavarian  winter  was  not 
cold  enough  to  actually  feel  like  winter,  Abraham  showed  up  at  his  friends,  the 
Gondsowskis,  without  wearing  a  coat  or  hat,  but  his  faint  smile. 

His  hearty  “Shalom”  meant  good  news.  Without  saying  another  word,  he  handed 
a  letter  to  the  Count,  while  Katia  rushed  to  make  tea  for  the  welcome  guest.  The  Count, 
when  he  opened  the  letter,  shouted,  “It  is  from  them!  From  them!” 

“From  whom,  Ignats?” 
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“From  Palestine!  From  Harry  and  Shoshanah.” 

The  letter  was  written  in  Polish  and  he  started  to  read  it  immediately. 

“To  our  dear  friends  the  honorable  Hrabias  and  Daniel, 

A  comrade  of  our  kibbutz  was  leaving  on  a  mission  to  the 
camps  in  West  Germany  and  he  was  glad  to  take  this  letter  with 
him  for  you.  We  hope  that  it  finds  you  healthy  and  happy.  We  live 
in  Kibbutz  Einat,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  beautiful  city  Petakh 
Tifo’ah.  The  kibbutz  life  is  wonderful.  The  members  are  close  to 
each  other,  like  brothers  and  sisters.  Everything  here  is  done  in 
complete  partnership.  We  have  a  big  farm  with  many  cows  and 
large  hen  houses  full  of  chickens.  We  enjoy  the  togetherness  and 
friendship.  The  climate  is  very  good for  Shoshanah  and  she  feels 
good.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  here  and  see  the 
wonderful  things  for  yourself.  We  miss  you  very  much. 

With  love, 

Yours  forever, 

Harry  ” 

Again  Katia  cried.  Tears  ran  down  her  smiling  face. 

At  tea,  the  conversation  usually  revolved  around  the  new  immigrants  who  reached 
Palestine  the  illegal  way  and  the  ones  who  the  British  caught  and  imprisoned  in  Cyprus. 
That  day  was  an  especially  good  one  for  the  Gondsowski  family  and  Daniel.  At  dinner 
around  the  small  table,  Viera  suddenly  stood  up,  blushing  a  little  and  smiling. 

“I  have  an  announcement  to  make.”  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  catch  her  breath, 
then  said,  “I  am  pregnant.” 

The  happy  family  covered  her  with  kisses. 
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Chapter  Eleven 
News  in  Ferenwald 

Kurt  and  Matilda  Shmidh  were  proud  of  their  son  when  he  became  a  notable  figure 
in  the  Nazi  party.  They  felt  more  respect  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  for  Robert  and 
for  them,  and  they  were  delighted  about  it.  Their  opinion,  like  most  of  the  Germans  was 
" Deutschland  uber  alles”  (Germany  over  all).  Hitler,  the  Fuhrer  of  the  Nazi  Party, 
reminded  them  every  day  that  they  were  a  master  race,  and  they  regained  the  pride  that 
they  had  lost  with  their  terrible  defeat  in  the  First  World  War.  The  Fuhrer’ s  reassurance 
that  they  lost  the  war  because  “the  Jews  stabbed  us  in  the  back”  made  them  feel  much 
better. 

When  the  Third  Reich  enjoyed  glory  and  German  soldiers  were  parading 
victoriously  in  the  streets  of  the  big  cities  of  Germany,  the  Shmidhs  were  jealous  because 
Robert  could  not  fight  on  the  front  lines  because  of  his  limp.  Instead,  he  was  assigned  to 
serve  in  Aushwitz.  However,  after  lengthy  fighting  on  the  Russian  front,  some  of  the  truth 
leaked  out  past  the  German  propaganda  machine  about  the  masses  of  dead  and  wounded 
German  soldiers  and  they  were  content  that  Robert  was  not  serving  on  the  front.  The 
original  belief  that  the  war  would  be  a  piece  of  cake  dissipated  slowly  when  the  bad  news 
filtered  in  from  the  Russian  front.  Later,  when  the  Allied  Forces  began  bombing  strategic 
locations  in  Germany,  the  Shmidhs  praised  God  that  their  son  was  on  a  mission  in 
Aushwitz. 

Although  Robert  did  not  write  to  them  very  often,  since  he  wasn’t  usually  sober, 
they  knew  what  he  was  doing  there.  In  his  first  letter  to  them  he  wrote: 

‘7  am  working  in  an  office  here,  along  with  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Ukrainian  guards.  My  work  is  easy, 
and  I  can  sit  in  my  office  and  rest  my  leg.  If  it  wasn 't  for  the 
horrible  smell  of  smoke  from  the  crematories  where  they  burn  the 
Jews  they  gas,  it  would  be  a  pleasure. 

When  I  come  home,  I  will  bring  you  some  nice  things  that 
the  stupid  Jews  brought  along,  thinking  that  they  were  going  for 
ubersidlung. 

Your  son, 

Robert.  ” 

“He  was  bom  a  leader,”  his  mother  said  proudly. 

“Our  son  will  reach  the  moon  and  the  stars.  He  certainly  has  good  leadership  in 
his  blood,”  Kurt  said  with  the  same  pride. 

However,  after  receiving  several  letters  of  the  same  nature,  they  stopped  receiving 
letters  from  him  all  together.  Still,  they  kept  writing  to  him  asking  about  his  condition  and 
they  worried  to  death  about  him  when  the  war  became  unfavorable  for  Germany.  They  felt 
that  at  a  time  like  this,  he  should  be  closer  to  home.  When  the  war  ended,  they  expected 
him  to  return  home.  However,  when  some  time  had  passed  and  he  had  not  shown  up,  they 
figured  that  he  must  have  been  arrested  by  the  Russians.  Still,  they  did  not  lose  hope, 
believing  in  their  son’s  magic. 

When  husband  and  wife  discussed  the  matter,  Kurt  said,  “Robert  could  come  out 
of  hell  alive.” 
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Kurt  was  right.  Robert  was  alive  and  was  undertaking  his  quest  to  find  his  son. 

His  concentration  camp  outfit  was  his  pass  to  travel.  He  had  destroyed  his  documents  in 
Aushwitz  and  he  kept  the  fine  clothes  that  Kolia  had  given  him  in  his  knapsack.  At  the 
railroad  station  in  Khelm,  he  met  another  man  in  a  concentration  camp  outfit.  They  got 
acquainted  and  he  immediately  took  a  liking  to  him.  They  waited  there  for  many  hours  for 
a  train,  and  Robert  learned  that  many  SS  men  escaped  wearing  catzet  outfits  and  that  the 
N.K.  V.D.  were  searching  for  them. 

“The  N.K.  V.D.  already  caught  some,  recognizing  the  SS  initials  tattooed  under 
their  arms,”  his  companion  informed  him. 

Realizing  the  danger  traveling  alone,  Robert  decided  to  stay  in  the  company  of  his 
new  acquaintance.  Robert  was  a  master  of  quick  friendships,  and  planned  to  use  this  man 
as  a  shield  to  protect  him  from  suspicion.  The  man  was  used  to  survivors  who  spoke 
German.  He  knew  Jewish  inmates  who  had  come  from  German  speaking  countries  and  he 
also  knew  an  inmate  who  had  converted  to  Christianity  before  the  war  who  was  treated  as 
bad  as  the  Jewish  inmates. 

The  survivor’s  name  was  David.  David  was  much  taller  and  thinner  than  Robert 
was.  He  had  a  long,  skinny  face  that  indicated  that  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  weight. 

After  a  few  hours  of  conversation,  during  which  Robert  also  shared  some  bread 
with  his  new  friend,  David  opened  up  to  his  new  friend.  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  the 
only  survivor  of  his  family.  David  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Kielce  (Kieltse),  a  large 
industrial  town  in  Poland  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  people,  before  the  war.  Of  the 
Jewish  population,  about  forty  percent  of  the  town,  only  a  few  hundred  survived.  Just  a 
handful  survived  the  camps.  The  most  survived  because  they  escaped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

After  Kielce  was  liberated,  David  returned  home  to  search  for  his  family  and  was 
met  with  hostility  by  their  Polish  former  partner  who  now  lived  in  their  house.  Then  he 
went  to  the  city  of  Khelm,  where  his  older  sister  lived  with  her  family.  Saddened  at  not 
finding  anyone  from  his  sister’s  family,  he  was  returning  to  his  hometown,  Kielce  again. 

It  was  the  right  time  for  David  to  pour  his  broken  heart  out  to  another  survivor, 
and  he  told  Robert,  “After  I  had  returned  to  Kielce,  I  went  directly  to  our  home.  Before 
the  war,  my  parents  had  a  profitable  business  on  the  main  street  of  the  city  in  partnership 
with  a  Polish  family  who  were  our  friends.  It  was  natural  for  our  Polish  partners  and 
friends  to  take  over  the  property  and  the  business  when  we  were  transported  for 
ubersidlung  and  were  dragged  away  to  Aushwitz  instead.  I  was  sure  that  our  partners 
would  help  me  get  started,  but  they  gave  me  a  very  disappointed  welcome!  Their  first 
question  was  ‘How  come  that  you  are  alive?’  I  felt  they  had  stabbed  me  in  the  heart!” 

Robert  sincerely  felt  for  David.  After  they  arrived  in  Kielce,  they  found  a  Joint 
distribution  center  to  help  the  survivors  there  and  a  secret  agent  of  the  BRIKHA. 
However,  there  was  only  illegal  immigration  to  Palestine  and  the  camps  in  Germany  were 
overfilled.  They  learned  of  a  section  of  town  with  vacant,  looted  Jewish  homes  where 
survivors  had  moved  in.  David  and  Robert  moved  in  to  a  house  where  eight  other 
survivors  lived  temporarily.  When  a  transport  of  illegal  immigrants  left  Germany,  some  of 
the  survivors  were  smuggled  from  Poland  into  West  Germany.  Most  of  the  survivors  were 
on  the  BRIKHA’ s  list  to  go  to  Palestine.  David  and  Robert  also  entered  their  names  on 
the  list. 
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David’s  parents’  former  partner  and  many  other  Polish  people  who  had  grabbed 
Jewish  properties  felt  like  they  were  being  attacked  by  the  Jewish  survivors  who  were 
unexpectedly  resurrected  and  demanded  their  property  back.  Many  Polish  people  who 
were  in  the  same  predicament  arranged  secret  meetings  where  they  looked  together  for  a 
solution  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Jewish  locusts.  After  several  meetings  and  suggestions  that 
were  not  accepted  with  enthusiasm  in  face  of  the  Soviet  government,  the  most  learned  of 
them  came  out  with  an  ancient  allegation  and  a  plan  that  had  been  successfully  used  by 
anti  Semites  in  Tzarish  Russia.  This  idea  excited  them  all.  The  man  explained  the  plan, 
“The  moment  we  leave  here,  each  of  us  must  spread  a  rumor  that  the  Jews  in  Kielce 
snatched  a  Polish  child  to  use  its  blood  for  matzoh!” 

This  man  knew  that  the  Tzarish  Jew  haters  had  used  this  lie  and  it  had  worked  with 
the  masses.  In  the  middle  of  July  1946,  over  a  year  after  the  bloody  war  ended,  that  secret 
Polish  organization  instigated  a  mob  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  Polish  child  who  the  Jews 
supposedly  snatched  for  their  matzoh.  It  enraged  the  Russian  people  who  attacked  Jewish 
communities  and  killed  many. 

None  of  them  even  wondered  why  the  Jews  would  celebrate  Passover  in  the 
middle  of  July.  They  came  prepared  with  revolvers,  axes  and  knives,  and  attacked  the 
Jewish  survivors  in  their  living  quarters  while  a  woman,  a  prostitute  that  they  had  hired, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  screamed,  “Give  me  back  my  child!” 

When  several  survivors  saw  them  coming  and  alarmed  the  others  that  a  pogrom 
was  nearing,  none  of  them  believed  that  the  Soviet  police  force  would  let  them  do 
anything  to  the  survivors.  The  survivors  did  not  have  anything  to  defend  themselves  with 
against  an  enraged  and  armed  mob,  and  they  fell  prey  like  lambs  to  hungry  wolves.  The 
pogrom  ended  with  forty-two  dead  survivors,  including  two  small  children.  Fifty  other 
survivors  were  seriously  wounded. 

In  the  houses  where  the  younger  people  lived,  they  resisted  with  their  bare  hands. 
The  group  who  David  and  Robert  lived  with  was  the  luckiest.  They  found  an  old  broken 
sword  and  several  wooden  broomsticks  and,  when  members  of  the  mob  broke  in  with 
screams  of  “Jew  Beilis  we  will  kill  you!”  a  fight  broke  out  and  David  managed  to  grab  a 
revolver  from  one  of  them  and  began  shooting.  With  a  broomstick,  Robert  poked  several 
of  them  in  the  eyes.  They  ran  out  of  the  house  screaming  “The  Jews  are  shooting!”  In  no 
time,  the  mob  started  to  run  back  with  the  same  screams.  Just  then  the  Soviet  police 
arrived.  When  the  screaming  of  the  mob  was  over,  the  sound  of  the  wounded  and  the 
crying  of  surviving  loved  ones  was  heard  loudly. 

Several  days  later,  the  survivors  of  the  pogrom  learned  that  similar  pogroms, 
caused  by  similar  fabrications,  took  place  in  Krakow  and  in  Chenstachove,  the  capital 
cities  of  the  Polish  holiness.  This  sad  news  spread  like  wild  fire  through  all  of  Poland 
where  Jewish  survivors  had  returned  home  earlier  from  the  death  camps,  from  hiding, 
from  partisan  units,  and  later  from  Russia. 

Home  as  they  knew  it,  where  their  ancestral  roots  extended  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  no  longer  existed.  Scared,  they  rushed  into  West  Germany.  Ironically,  Germany 
became  the  protecting  ground  for  Jewish  survivors  who  escaped  from  pogroms  in  Poland. 
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After  that  exodus,  the  Jews  who  remained  in  Poland  were  the  ones  who  were  too 
old  to  move  and  those  who  were  married  to  their  rescuers.  In  addition,  the  ones  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  Communist  party,  and  those  who  worked  for  the  government  stayed. 

In  nineteen  sixty-eight,  the  last  group  was  sharply  attacked  by  the  Polish 
Gomulka,  a  communist  government  with  such  anti-Semitic  slander  and  false  accusations 
that  it  forced  them  to  escape  Poland  and  Communism.  Most  of  them  went  to  Israel  and 
became  loyal  Zionists. 

At  that  time,  there  still  was  a  group  of  survivors  who  were  long  assimilated  into 
the  Polish  culture  and  no  longer  identified  themselves  as  Jews.  Many  of  them  had 
government  positions.  They  were  also  accused  of  not  being  loyal  to  Communism  and  were 
dismissed  from  their  positions.  They  realized  their  mistake  of  trying  to  escape  their  Jewish 
identity  and,  in  the  end,  were  forced  to  escape  Poland  too. 

Of  a  Jewish  population  that,  before  the  destruction,  totaled  about  three  and  a  half 
million,  only  several  thousand  remained  living  in  Poland. 

Whenever  Robert  did  or  said  something  stupid,  he  was  wise  enough  to  tell  David 
and  the  others  he  lived  with  in  Kielce  that  he  was  a  son  of  assimilated  Jews  in  Germany 
who  were  cattle  dealers.  That  gave  him  an  easy  excuse  for  his  ignorance  of  the  Jewish 
history  and  traditions.  Robert  also  told  David  that  he  was  not  even  circumcised,  just  in 
case  he  was  spotted  when  he  washed.  At  that  time,  he  wished  he  had  been  circumcised, 
rather  than  having  the  SS  marks  tattooed  under  his  right  arm. 

His  disguise  as  an  assimilated  Jew  who  craved  to  return  to  his  people  after  the 
lesson  of  the  Holocaust,  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  things  that  were 
known  by  most  Jews.  A  short  time  after  the  pogrom  in  Kielce,  the  BRIKHA,  like  many 
other  groups,  got  Robert’s  group  of  ten  survivors  on  their  way  out  of  Poland. 

On  the  train,  in  a  cabin  where  the  ten  sat  separate,  Robert  sat  near  David  and 
asked  him,  “Why  did  the  Polish  hooligans  called  us  Beilis?” 

David,  his  guide  and  teacher  on  Jewish  matters,  who  was  always  patient  with  him, 
explained,  “In  nineteen  eleven,  Ukrainian  school  children  found  a  young  Christian  boy 
dead  in  a  cave  near  Kiev.  The  children  immediately  notified  the  police  and  the  police 
figured  out  that  a  half  a  mile  from  the  cave  there  was  a  brick  factory  managed  by  a  Jew 
named  Mendel  Beilis,  and  claimed  that  Beilis  had  killed  the  child  for  his  blood.  Beilis  was 
immediately  arrested  and  the  police  gave  the  story  to  the  anti-Semitic  newspapers.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  story  that  the  Jew,  Beilis,  had  killed  a  Christian  child  for  ritual  purposes 
spread  over  Russia  like  the  plague.  Bloody  pogroms  started  instantly  and  many  Jews  were 
robbed  and  killed. 

“The  Russian  prosecutor  in  Kiev  received  a  report  from  the  examiner  that  the  child 
died  of  suffocation  and,  when  he  reported  the  findings,  he  was  fired  from  his  post  by  the 
government  authorities  and  Beilis  remained  in  jail.  The  majority  of  the  Russian  people  had 
a  ready  verdict  for  Beilis,  and  for  all  the  Jews  in  Russia,  death  by  hanging! 

“Until  nineteen  thirteen,  the  Tzar’s  security  guard  kept  Beilis  locked  up  while 
Russian  leaders  delivered  condolences  to  the  family.  Even  the  Tzar  himself  went  there 
with  condolences. 
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“The  defense  made  the  mistake  of  arguing  that  it  was  forbidden  for  Jews  to  use 
blood  in  their  food.  They  quoted  the  law  from  the  Bible,  instead  of  proving  that  Beilis  did 
not  kill  the  child.  That  way  the  trial  was  prolonged  and  the  anti-Semites  bathed  in  Jewish 
blood.  The  trial  reached  the  press  of  the  world,  and  famous  Christians  who  knew  of  the 
nonsense  protested  against  the  false  accusation 

A  famous  Christian  lawyer  who  lived  in  France  was  aggravated  by  the  frame  up 
and  volunteered  his  services  for  free.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  trial  and  learned  that  the 
woman  who  took  care  of  the  child  was  his  stepmother,  he  advised  the  defense  to  question 
her.  In  no  time,  this  woman  broke  down  and  admitted  choking  the  boy  to  death  and 
placing  him  in  the  cave. 

“Beilis  was  freed,  but  not  the  Jewish  people  in  Russia.  To  them,  Beilis  was  still 
guilty  and  so  was  every  Jew.” 

The  six  months  Robert  spent  at  Kolia’s  reading  fine  literature  rather  than  the  Nazi 
garbage  caused  his  mind  to  work  wonders.  He  was  moved  by  David’s  story  about  Beilis 
and  he  asked  himself,  “Would  I  have  believed  that  story  when  I  believed  that  the  only  truth 
was  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazis?” 

He  got  lost  in  his  thoughts,  something  that  was  out  of  character  for  him  before.  He 
thought  of  the  ugly  pogrom  in  Kielce  and  remembered  the  warning  of  the  survivors  who 
had  been  outside  and  saw  them  coming.  He  had  not  believed  what  they  said  until  he  heard 
them  shout,  “Kill  the  Jew  Beilis!”  Then  he  had  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

When  he  heard  the  first  screams  of  the  victims  nearby,  he  had  a  momentary 
dilemma  with  his  conscience;  Perhaps  he  should  come  out  and  tell  them  who  he  was?  Why 
should  he  be  killed  with  them?  However,  the  hollering  of  the  attackers  and  the  screaming 
of  the  victims  and  the  mob  breaking  in  to  the  house  where  he  lived  with  his  new  friends 
made  him  quickly  decide  that  he  was  one  of  the  survivors  and  not  the  mob.  He  then 
decided  that  they  would  share  their  fate  together. 

The  day  of  the  pogrom,  Robert  became  one  of  them  in  spirit.  He  realized  the 
bloodshed  of  innocent  people.  After  that  day,  Robert  started  to  look  at  the  Jews  with 
different  eyes.  Combined  with  the  feelings  he  carried  in  his  heart  for  Harry,  his  thoughts  of 
Lisa,  his  respect  for  David  after  seeing  him  as  a  brave  man,  fighting  the  mob,  and 
remembering  the  Jewish  inmates  in  Aushwitz,  his  judgment  turned  around. 

At  that  moment,  he  felt  like  opening  up  his  heart  and  telling  his  friend,  David,  the 
whole  truth  about  him  and  asking  for  forgiveness.  However,  at  the  last  second,  he  was 
short  of  courage,  remembering  how  much  wrong  he  did  to  these  people. 


One  morning  in  the  spring  of  nineteen  forty-six,  Abraham  and  the  Count  were 
having  a  heart  to  heart  talk.  The  windows  of  the  room  were  open  and  the  pleasant  sound 
of  trilling  birds  came  from  the  pine  trees  near  the  building.  The  aroma  of  pine  filled  the  air. 
Flowers  that  Katia  seeded  near  the  windows  started  to  show  up  in  purple  colors. 
Expecting  to  live  there  much  longer,  Katia  wanted  beautiful  outdoors. 
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It  took  a  long  time  for  Abraham  to  convince  the  Count  that  after  he  did  a  lot  of 
good  for  the  survivors  at  the  camp,  he  now  could  do  more  for  them  in  Palestine  than  he 
had  in  Fohrenwald. 

“Are  you  sure,  Ignats,  that  you  want  to  be  with  them  in  their  struggle  everywhere. 
You  did  it  for  almost  a  year  and  you  did  a  magnificent  job.  Now,  you  are  looking  tired. 
You  and  Katia  are  not  getting  any  younger  and  you  both  look  weary.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  take  care  of  your  health.  Living  in  this  crowded  room  is  not 
doing  you  any  good.  I  know  that  you  would  like  to  go  to  Palestine  together  with  the 
survivors,  and  I  could  place  you  all  on  a  boat  tomorrow,  but  if  you  end  up  in  Cyprus  under 
much  worse  conditions  then  they  are  here,  it  would  destroy  you.  You  don’t  want  Viera  to 
give  birth  in  Fohrenwald  either;  there  is  no  room  for  a  baby  in  this  place,”  argued  Abraham 
like  a  good  friend  and  advisor. 

Until  then,  Ignats  had  not  been  ready  to  move.  He  was  quietly  trying  to  digest 
Abraham’s  arguments.  Abraham,  not  getting  a  response,  continued,  “The  survivors  who 
are  now  landing  in  Cyprus  don’t  have  any  other  choice,  and  we  hope  to  bring  them  into 
Palestine  sooner  or  later.  We  need  people  like  your  family  to  help  welcome  them  in 
Palestine,  where  the  survivors  are  settling  for  life.  For  wealthy  Christians,  the  doors  are 
open  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  In  your  position,  you  don’t  have  to  shlep  over  in  an 
old  boat.  You,  and  your  family,  could  fly  first  class  in  a  fine  airplane.” 

The  Count  was  sitting  near  Abraham  at  the  table,  supporting  his  head  with  his 
elbows  and  listening  to  Abraham’s  suggestions. 

Katia,  who  seldom  mixed  in  their  conversations,  was  sitting  on  the  bed  and 
listening.  Abraham's  advice  sounded  like  the  advice  of  a  good  brother.  She  turned  to  her 
husband  saying,  “Listen  dear,  I  think  that  Abraham  is  absolutely  right.  We  should  take  his 
advice.” 

The  Count  picked  up  his  head  and  responded,  “Almost  a  year  ago,  I  remember 
saying  to  the  group  we  started  with,  ‘Where  ever  you  go,  we  go.’  I  would  follow  and  urge 
my  family  to  do  so,  through  every  segment  of  the  survivors’  fate.  However,  from  all  of 
your  arguments,  Abraham,  our  friend,  I  have  to  seriously  consider  Viera’s  condition. 
However,  we  also  have  an  obstacle,  Daniel  and  Viera  have  responsibilities  at  Hochland.” 

Abraham,  who  did  not  let  his  Mona  Lisa  smile  escape  his  face,  replied  calmly, 
“You  are  so  right  about  the  children.  They  have  done  a  wonderful  job  at  Hochland  and 
that  is  why  they  are  free  to  leave.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Abraham,  they  are  free.  Now  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“What  I  meant  is  they  did  such  a  marvelous  job  preparing  people  to  do  their  work. 
They  successfully  trained  other  young  people  to  fill  their  positions  and  teach  others.” 

At  dinner  that  evening,  the  four  of  them  conversed  on  the  subject  and  decided  to 
take  Abraham's  advice.  The  elderly  couple  worried  about  Viera’s  condition  and  the  young 
couple  about  the  health  of  the  elderly.  Their  concern  for  each  other  not  only  prompted  the 
decision  to  move,  but  to  move  soon. 

Abraham  helped  prepare  a  document  for  Daniel  as  a  non-Jew.  “Even  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Count,  the  English  would  give  him  trouble  as  a  Jew,”  said  Abraham.  On 
the  new  document  Daniel’s  name  was  Heniek  Jablonski. 

Since  the  Count’s  documents  opened  every  border  for  them,  one  week  later,  their 
first  stop  was  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  There,  in  the  bank  where  the  Count  kept  his  money 
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and  valuables,  he  attended  to  a  document  that  enabled  anyone  in  the  family  to  withdraw 
any  or  all  the  capital  from  the  bank. 

Later,  at  the  hotel,  the  Count  told  the  family,  “Whatever  happens  to  me,  my  wish  is 
to  share  the  wealth  with  the  children  and  grandchildren  and  I  would  like  a  substantial 
amount  to  go  to  help  the  survivors  in  Palestine.” 

In  the  early  evening,  they  went  on  a  shopping  spree  and  purchased  fine  clothing,  a 
camera,  and  gifts  for  Shoshanah  and  Harry.  The  next  day  they  went  to  the  English 
authorities  to  arrange  papers  for  their  journey  to  Palestine. 

An  officer  who  took  care  of  that  matter  questioned  them,  “Why  did  you  choose 
Palestine?” 

The  Count  responded,  smiling,  “because  we  would  like  to  live  in  the  Holy  Land.” 

“I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  it  there,  sir.  It  would  be  a  peaceful  place  if  it  wasn’t 
for  those  Jewish  troublemakers,”  the  officer  said  seriously  while  stamping  their  papers. 

The  Count  was  ready  to  say  something  harsh  to  that  man  but  held  back  his  anger 
due  to  Daniel’s  counterfeit  passport. 

From  Berne,  they  flew  to  London  where  they  had  to  wait  until  the  next  day  for  a 
flight  to  Palestine.  The  morning  flight  from  London  was  pleasant.  It  was  full  of  brilliant 
sunshine.  In  the  plane  there  were  just  a  few  civilians  dressed  in  the  European  style,  while 
there  were  many  in  military  uniforms.  There  were  also  apparently  wealthy  Arabs  who 
wore  colorful  kaffiyehs  on  their  heads  and  white  robes  made  of  fine  silk,  something  that 
the  Count  had  seen  many  times  before  in  Switzerland,  but  the  family  saw  for  the  first  time. 

After  a  long  flight,  they  landed  at  the  airport  of  Lod,  near  Tel  Aviv.  With  the 
change  of  time,  it  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  Palestine.  A  taxicab  drove  them  to 
a  hotel  in  Tel  Aviv,  near  the  ocean.  Passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  they  were 
amused  at  the  beauty  of  it.  They  were  impressed  with  the  rows  of  palm  trees  in  front  of 
the  sidewalks  and  had  a  hearty  laugh  when  their  driver  passed  through  caravans  of  camels, 
horses  and  donkeys  with  their  backs  heavily  loaded,  blowing  his  horn  while  their  Arab 
masters  pulled  them  by  the  reins.  One  had  to  be  a  master  driver  to  avoid  them.  The  people 
on  the  sidewalks  exhibited  a  vast  array  of  colors.  Arabs  wore  kaffiehs  on  their  heads, 
Hasidic  men  with  their  long  curled  hair  locks,  dressed  in  black  garments,  Christian  clergy 
wore  large  silver  crosses  in  front  of  their  garments,  and  there  were  women  with  covered 
faces  and  some  with  very  modem  outfits  and  elegant  hairdos. 

The  beautiful  scenery,  the  elegant  hotel  rooms  with  their  windows  facing  the 
ocean,  affected  them  like  the  fresh  breeze  that  came  from  the  ocean.  They  were  delighted. 
They  got  everything  in  order  and,  like  the  entire  journey,  they  did  not  let  Viera  lift 
anything.  Viera  accepted  their  care  with  a  lovely  smile  but  argued,  “You  worry  too  much. 

I  am  as  strong  as  an  ox.” 

In  the  dinning  room  of  the  hotel,  they  drew  everyone's  attention  with  their  looks 
and  elegant  clothing.  Viera  was  even  asked  if  she  was  a  movie  star,  which  made  her  feel 
good. 

Refreshed  after  a  good  night's  rest,  they  set  out  the  morning  for  more  shopping  at 
the  ultra  modem  stores  of  the  city  and  purchased  more  things  for  themselves  and  for 
Harry  and  Shoshanah.  The  friendliness  of  the  storekeepers  reminded  them  of  the 
friendliness  of  the  storekeepers  in  Matzeev.  For  the  first  time  since  they  left  home,  they 
felt  at  ease  again. 
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After  lunch  at  a  cafeteria  that  also  served  food  outdoors  under  a  sunny  blue  sky, 
they  took  a  taxicab  to  Kibbutz  Einat.  In  less  than  an  hour’s  ride  past  beautiful  villages  and 
orange  orchards,  they  were  traveling  through  the  streets  of  Petakh  Tikvah. 

The  dwellings  there,  mostly  two-story  homes  were  all  painted  white.  They  were 
surrounded  with  green  palm  trees  and  shimmered  like  a  mirage  under  the  brilliance  of  the 
sunshine.  The  city  looked  like  a  miracle,  and  holy.  It  was  not  the  tumult  of  Tel  Aviv  or  like 
any  city  in  the  world  they  had  seen  before.  Used  the  quietness  of  their  estate,  they  fell  in 
love  with  Petakh  Tikvah.  The  places  they  saw  on  the  road  and  the  shimmering  streets  of 
Petakh  Tikvah  entranced  them,  like  they  were  in  a  different  world. 

After  the  Gondsowskis  got  to  see  Harry  and  Shoshanah  at  the  kibbutz,  with  tears, 
hugs  and  kisses,  they  learned  that  Shoshanah  was  in  the  same  condition  as  Viera.  The 
leader  of  the  kibbutz,  who  had  already  been  informed  about  the  guests,  invited  them  all 
into  the  main  dinning  room  for  a  cold  drink  and  ice  cream.  After  they  had  rested,  the 
leader  invited  them  for  a  tour  of  the  facilities.  Katia  and  Viera  remained  with  Harry  and 
Shoshanah,  and  the  Count  and  Daniel  went  with  the  leader. 

The  guests  were  impressed  with  the  bam,  the  cattle,  and  the  horses  and  fine 
machinery.  They  saw  the  hen  houses  and  the  birds  in  them  and  the  leader  told  them,  “The 
land  here  was  purchased  from  a  wealthy  Arab  and  had  not  been  cultivated  for  centuries. 
Their  Arab  neighbors  told  the  kibbutz  members  that  this  land  could  not  produce  anything. 
As  you  can  see,  we  are  growing  many  different  grains  here  successfully.” 

They  became  enthusiastic  when  they  learned  more  about  the  extraordinary  human 
endeavor.  It  was  a  community  that  could  only  have  been  created  through  the  care  and  love 
of  the  land  by  dedicated  pioneers.  It  presented  a  magnificent  example  of  true  devotion  of 
men  and  women  who  care  for  each  other.  Grandparents,  children  and  grandchildren  of 
many  families,  were  working  and  living  together  in  complete  harmony. 

The  beautiful  yard  with  flower  gardens  around  the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
members  was  so  imposing  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  land  had  been  neglected  for 
centuries.  The  Count  and  Daniel  were  equally  impressed  with  the  green  pastures,  the  care 
of  the  animals  and  the  tme  partnership  work.  They  had  heard  about  the  kibbutz  life  before 
they  went  there,  but  never  imagined  the  reality. 

Later,  at  dinner,  where  the  leader  and  many  other  members  who  they  had  met  had 
invited  them,  they  learned  that  every  member  was  as  proud  of  their  kibbutz  as  their  leader 
was. 

The  leader  was  a  a  vatik  (senior)  and  so  was  his  wife.  They  lived  in  a  one-room 
apartment,  as  did  all  the  couples  there.  There  was  no  need  for  more  since  most  of  the 
functions  were  shared  publicly.  Food  was  prepared  in  a  large  kitchen,  a  bakery,  laundry 
service  and  all  other  necessities  were  provided  by  and  all  in  all,  with  a  perfect 
organization.  The  children  lived  in  a  separate  building  named,  the  children’s  ward  and  the 
little  ones,  after  a  few  weeks  in  this  world,  were  cared  for  at  a  community  nursery.  There 
was  a  fine  kindergarten  where  the  youngsters  played,  learned,  and  lived  together.  There 
were  quarters  for  young  kibbutzniks,  in  large  barracks,  like  for  soldiers.  The  young  people 
could  be  visited  by  their  parents  at  any  time,  but  were  under  care  of  professionals  and  had 
their  own  communal  lives.  By  the  looks  of  the  children  and  their  fine  behavior,  one  had  to 
assume  that  they  were  well  taken  care  of  by  caring  personnel. 
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At  dinner,  the  Count  told  Shoshanah,  “If  we  were  as  young  as  you  are,  we  would 
join  the  kibbutz  in  a  heartbeat.  But,  Katia  and  I  are  too  old  to  start  a  new  venture. 
However,  I  am  certain  that  we  will  live  close  to  you,  our  children.” 

Katia  overheard  what  her  husband  said  to  Shoshanah  and  added,  “We  will  make 
sure  to  see  you  often.  We  would  first  like  to  tour  the  historic  places,  and  then  we  will  buy 
or  build  a  home  somewhere  close.  We  would  like  to  have  a  place  near  a  church,  and  not 
far  from  a  synagogue  for  Daniel  to  worship  the  Lord,  even  if  he  never  rushes  to  do  so.” 

After  dinner  was  over,  the  leader  of  the  kibbutz  surprised  the  guests  with  a  warm 
welcome,  telling  all  the  members  about  the  nobility  of  the  Gondsowskis  and  about  their 
being  Tzadikey  Humot  Haolam.  They  got  a  long  standing  ovation. 

The  Count,  speaking  in  Polish  and  interpreted  by  Daniel,  thanked  them  heartily  and 
added,  “It  is  we  who  appreciate  your  giving  Shoshanah  and  Harry,  who  are  like  children 
to  us,  a  warm  and  fine  home  with  a  nice  future.  We  don’t  deserve  special  recognition  for 
doing  what  we  did.  We  did  not  do  anything  different  than  honest  human  beings  should 
have  done.  Coming  with  our  children,  and  to  our  children,  to  Eretz  Israel  was  for  two 
reasons;  we  want  to  be  where  most  of  the  survivors  aim  to  be  and,  as  Christians,  we  have 
a  special  place  in  our  hearts  for  the  Holy  Land.  A  land  that  gave  birth  to  three  religions 
must  be  able  to  tolerate  each  other’s  beliefs  and  participate  in  the  development  of  this 
land.  I  also  want  to  thank  your  leader  for  showing  us  around.  He  is  very  proud  of  all  your 
accomplishments  and  we  congratulate  you  for  all  of  your  fine  achievements.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  see  your  marvelous  work.  We  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
dinner  together  and  may  God  bless  you.” 

There  was  another  long  standing  ovation. 

Right  after,  young  men  and  women  folded  the  tables,  carried  them  out  of  the  room 
and  placed  the  chairs  around  the  walls.  Everyone  came  over  to  the  Gondsowskis  and 
shook  their  hands.  The  leader  told  them  that  they  would  celebrate  the  occasion  with  Horah 
dances  and  asked  them  to  stay.  The  driver  who  brought  them  there  was  like  a  part  of  the 
family  at  the  table  and  was  waiting  patiently  for  his  passengers.  From  what  he  learned 
about  them  at  the  dinner,  he  was  glad  to  wait  for  them  as  long  as  they  wished. 

The  kibbutz  had  its  own  musicians  with  a  mandolin,  violin,  flute,  and  drums  that 
played  tunes  while  a  wide  circle  danced.  Those  who  did  not  dance  sang  the  words  of  the 
songs  and  clapped  to  the  lovely  melodies. 

The  great  enthusiasm  of  the  participants  excited  the  guests  who  were  pulled  into 
the  circle.  Shoshanah  and  Viera  were  among  the  clappers.  Ben  Zion,  the  driver,  did  not 
stop  dancing  for  a  moment.  The  Horah  was  not  strange  to  Daniel  and  Viera  because  they 
had  participated  in  Horah  dances  in  Hochland,  but  for  the  Count  and  Countess,  it  was  a 
first  and  a  very  exiting  experience. 

They  parted  from  Harry  and  Shoshanah  with  many  hugs  and  kisses  late  in  the 
evening,  and  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  hotel  it  was  after  midnight.  Ben  Zion,  the  cab 
driver,  was  very  happy  with  the  monetary  award  that  he  received  from  the  Count,  who 
asked  him  to  come  the  next  morning  for  the  whole  day. 

They  left  the  windows  of  their  rooms  that  faced  the  ocean  open,  and  they  enjoyed 
the  ocean  breeze  while  they  fell  asleep,  tired  and  happy. 

Ben  Zion  knew  the  land  like  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  always  took  tourists  to  the 
historic  places  they  most  enjoyed. 
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After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  Ben  Zion  took  them  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  first. 
There,  on  that  blue  ocean  that  is  shaped  like  a  violin  and  is  called  Kineret  (Violin)  by  the 
Jewish  people,  was  where  the  early  Christians  baptized.  The  Gondsowskis  were 
overwhelmed  with  emotions.  They  had  tears  of  enthusiasm  in  their  eyes.  The  blue  waters 
and  the  green  surroundings  were  holy  to  them  and  they  crossed  their  hearts.  There  were 
other  Christian  tourists  and  together  they  had  a  boat  ride  and  enjoyed  a  delicious  lunch  of 
fish  fresh  from  the  Kineret. 

In  the  afternoon,  on  their  way  back  from  the  Kineret,  they  conversed  about  the 
beautiful  time  they  had  at  the  kibbutz  the  evening  before.  Ben  Zion,  who  understood  some 
of  their  Polish,  was  eager  to  know  if  the  Counts  knew  that  Einat  was  an  atheist  endeavor. 

“No,  we  did  not  knew  about  it,”  the  count  responded  calmly.  “However,  they  did 
not  try  to  force  their  disbelief  in  God  on  us.  As  long  tolerance  is  practiced,  it  is  fine  with 
us.  Intolerance  by  one  religion  to  an  other  is  worse  than  atheism.” 

“  I  have  never  heard  other  Christian  tourists  talk  that  way,”  commented  Ben  Zion. 

“Because,  you  were  never  close  to  Tzadikey  Humot  Haolam,”  Daniel  said  to  him 
with  pride. 

With  that,  Ben  Zion  told  Daniel  in  Hebrew,  “Please  tell  your  friends  that  they  have 
my  admiration  and  thanks.  Tell  them  that  I  hope  that  all  the  people  in  the  world  will  live 
by  the  principles  of  your  great  friend.” 

“Daniel,”  said  Viera,  “you  told  Ben  Zion  about  all  the  good  things  we  did  and  did 
not  tell  him  that  I  had  killed  a  human  being!”  The  killing  of  the  militioner  had  never 
stopped  bothering  her  conscience. 

“Listen  Vieretshka,”  responded  Daniel,  “we  spoke  about  it  before  and  it  is  time  for 
you  to  stop  calling  Vaska  a  human  being.  He  was  worse  than  a  wild  animal.  If  you  had  not 
taken  care  of  him  at  that  moment,  we  might  have  lost  you  forever  and  his  conscience 
would  never  bother  him.  Please  dearest,  think  about  it  the  right  way.” 

The  Count  and  Countess  fully  agreed  with  Daniel  and  Viera  kissed  her  husband 
apologetically. 

Ben  Zion,  to  whom  the  Gondsowskis  grew  like  courageous  giants,  decided  to  take 
them  to  historical  places  of  great  value  to  them.  He  took  them  to  the  to  the  radiant  city  of 
Nazareth. 

Stepping  on  the  same  ground  where  their  holy  mother  lived  and  Jesus  was  born 
was  a  thrill  to  them.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  sensation  that  it  made  them  shudder  inside. 
Viera,  in  tears,  said  to  her  mother,  “I  feel  so  lucky  walking  on  the  same  ground  where 
Jesus  walked  while  I  am  pregnant.” 

Katia  kissed  her  daughter  on  her  forehead. 

On  the  third  day,  Ben  Zion  took  them  to  the  far  south  of  the  country,  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Bersheba  (Barsheavah).  A  city  that  was  mentioned  many  times  in  the  Bible, 
named  after  a  deal  the  patriarch  Abraham  made  with  Abemelekh,  who  gave  Abraham’s 
herdsmen  the  right  to  a  well  and  Abraham  repaid  him  with  seven  sheep. 

Ben  Zion  drove  a  station  wagon,  large  enough  for  ten  passengers  and  they  felt 
comfortable  in  it.  The  road  stretched  through  desert  and  mountains  and  they  enjoyed  the 
scenery  that  was  another  first  in  their  lives. 
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The  day,  like  the  two  before,  was  a  bright  sunny  one  and  from  time  to  time,  they 
passed  Arabs  in  long,  heavy,  woolen  coats  that  looked  full  of  desert  dust,  standing  near 
their  camels  who  were  laying  calmly  and  chewing  with  their  giant  teeth. 

Ben  Zion  explained  to  them,  “These  are  Bedouins  who  live  in  the  desert.  They 
come  out  to  the  highway  with  their  camels  to  make  some  money.  For  the  price  of  a  few 
piasters,  they  give  rides  on  the  camel’s  back  and  let  you  take  pictures  with  the  both  of 
them,  the  camel  and  the  Bedouin.” 

When  they  were  ready  for  a  break  from  the  long  travel,  they  stopped  near  a 
Bedouin  with  his  camel.  Ben  Zion  gave  to  the  man  some  piasters  and  the  tall  Bedouin  with 
the  heavy  coat  said  something  to  the  camel.  With  slow,  lazy  movements  the  camel  got  up 
and  stretched  its  humped  back,  ready  to  take  passengers.  It  slowly  turned  its  head  to  the 
guests,  like  asking,  “What’s  the  rush?” 

With  the  exception  of  Viera,  they  took  pictures  on  the  camel's  back  and  Viera  took 
pictures  petting  the  camel.  They  had  a  wonderful  time.  The  Count  added  some  money  to 
the  Bedouin  that  made  him  smile  happily,  probably  having  the  best  day  in  his  life. 

They  felt  refreshed  when  they  started  up  again. 

Bersheba  was  then  developing  into  a  modem  city  and  the  contrast  of  ancient  and 
modem  was  sharply  noticeable.  Little  old  stone  dwellings  stood  near  high-rises  and  there 
were  more  camels  and  donkeys  on  the  streets  than  autos. 

After  a  fine  lunch  at  a  restaurant,  they  took  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Some  of  the  streets  were  very  narrow  and  some  were  already  wide  and  modem.  With  the 
excitement  of  small  children  with  new  toys,  they  were  thrilled  to  be  walking  on  the  same 
ground  the  patriarch  Abraham  had  once  walked.  Their  faces  shone  like  they  were  charmed 
by  a  miracle. 

On  the  way  back,  they  observed  the  small  meager  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  grazing 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Young  Arab  boys  watched  these  small  herds.  There  was 
very  little  green  around  the  hills  in  contrast  to  the  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the 
hills  on  the  way  to  the  north,  a  day  before.  The  grass  there  was  green  and  the  herds  were 
fat.  No  young  boys  were  herding  the  animals,  but  elderly  men.  The  young  Jewish  boys 
were  at  school. 

For  their  fourth  day  of  the  tour,  Friday,  Ben  Zion  asked  them  to  bring  along 
bathing  suits  and  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  touring  all  day  because  Sabbath 
preparations  began  early  on  Friday  in  Eretz  Israel. 

The  Count  told  him,  “Take  a  rest  on  the  Sabbath.  We  may  want  to  go  and  see  a 
synagogue.  However,  on  Sunday,  please  come  to  take  us  to  a  church  in  Jerusalem.” 

Like  in  Fohrenwald  or  at  home,  the  Gondsowskis  were  also  early  risers  at  the 
Hotel  Savoy.  They  wanted  to  be  outdoors  early  and  walk  barefoot  at  the  edge  of  the 
Mediterranean  Ocean.  After  an  early  breakfast  with  Ben  Zion,  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  enjoyed  the  view  of  orange  groves  from  both  sides  of  the  road  and 
cultivated  fields  glaring  under  bright  sunshine. 

Everyday  since  they  arrived,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  dazzling  sun,  which  they 
watched  from  the  early  beginning  of  its  coming  up  in  the  East  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  red 
flaming  half  circle  over  the  horizon,  changing  into  a  glaring  round  shape  as  it  rose  higher 
over  the  blue  sky.  It  spread  its  rays  over  the  mountains,  fields,  orange  groves,  green 
valleys,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean. 
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After  moving  downward  for  a  while,  they  reached  the  Dead  Sea.  Like  many  other 
people,  they  entered  the  water  after  changing  at  a  special  house  and  were  pleasantly 
surprised  to  feel  the  water  withstanding  the  sinking  of  their  bodies.  The  sensation  kept 
them  laughing  loudly  as  they  pushed  each  other  in  the  water  that  kept  them  afloat.  They 
played  in  the  water  like  little  children. 

They  felt  blessed  in  that  land  so  close  to  God’s  wonders.  Every  segment  of  the 
day  was  meaningful  to  them.  They  did  not  want  to  miss  a  sunset,  like  they  did  not  want  to 
miss  the  dawns.  “Every  sunset  reminds  me  of  the  burning  bush  Moses  saw,”  said  the 
Count  to  his  family. 

The  Count  and  Daniel  learned  from  Ben  Zion  that  every  husband  there  brings  his 
wife  flowers  for  the  Sabbath  and  they  did  the  same.  Katia  and  Viera  were  overwhelmed 
with  joy  when  they  received  the  flowers. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  the  four  of  them,  like  many  Jews  in  Tel  Aviv,  walked  to  a 
nearby  temple.  Before  the  Holocaust,  the  Count  and  Countess  made  several  short  visits  to 
the  gorgeous  synagogue  in  Matzeev  on  Sabbaths,  where  the  place  was  filled  with 
worshippers.  They  were  pleased  to  see  the  same  in  Tel  Aviv.  There  was  a  wonderful 
Cantor  accompanied  by  a  choir  of  young  boys  that  sounded  great. 

On  Sunday  morning,  when  they  left  the  hotel  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  the  Count  asked 
Ben  Zion  to  stop  for  a  moment  at  that  temple  where  he,  accompanied  by  Daniel,  went 
inside.  There,  they  met  the  Rabbi  and  the  Cantor  and  the  Count  left  them  a  fine  donation 
and  compliments.  The  Rabbi,  overwhelmed  by  the  great  amount,  invited  him  and  his 
family  to  visit  there  often,  as  honorary  guests. 

Later,  after  enjoying  services  at  a  church  in  Jerusalem,  the  Count  cast  into  the 
beadle’s  plate  a  hundred-dollar  bill.  The  beadle  ran  to  the  priest  with  excitement  and  told 
him  about  the  guest  with  the  outstanding  donation.  The  elderly  priest,  who  looked  like  a 
saint  on  an  icon,  stood  near  the  entrance  and  shook  hands  with  the  parishioners.  He  turned 
with  a  happy  smile  to  the  guests  and  thanked  them  with  grand  appreciation.  The  priest 
spoke  with  a  mixture  of  Slavish,  but  was  easy  to  understand.  After  the  priest  learned  that 
they  were  newcomers  to  this  land,  he  invited  them  to  become  members  of  the  parish.  The 
Count  assured  the  priest  that  they  would  settle  at  a  place  where  they  would  not  have  to 
travel  far  to  a  parish. 

It  was  lunch  time,  and  again  Ben  Zion  recommended  a  restaurant  that  served  fine 
food,  where  they  enjoyed  delicious  blintzes.  At  the  restaurant,  they  decided  to  go  to 
Petakh  Tikvah.  When  they  left,  the  Count  asked  Ben  Zion,  to  check  the  time  and  mileage 
from  the  church  to  Petakh  Tikvah. 

In  the  station  wagon,  the  Count  said,  “I  don’t  think  that  we  are  ready  to  settle  in  a 
big  city  with  a  lot  of  noise,  after  a  lifetime  in  the  rural  area.  Petakh  Tikvah  is  a  very  quiet 
town.  Besides,  I  think  that  we  would  all  like  to  be  close  to  the  children.  Also,  a  hospital 
for  Daniel  would  not  be  good  in  a  big  city  like  Jerusalem.” 

“By  the  way,”  said  Katia,  “we  must  inform  Harry  about  Robert’s  plan  to  reach 

him.” 

“You  are  so  right  about  that,  Countess,”  said  Daniel.  “If  Robert  finds  Harry 
without  any  warning,  it  would  hit  Harry  like  a  boulder  and  might  cause  a  scandal.” 
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“This  is  a  must!”  said  the  Count  and  added,  “However,  before  we  go  straight  to 
Petakh  Tikvah,  let’s  ask  Ben  Zion,  he  knows  so  much  here,  if  there  would  be  another 
place  for  us  to  settle  besides  Petakh  Tikvah.” 

Ben  Zion  replied,  “It  is  about  a  five  minute  drive  from  here,  there  is  a  section 
called  Iamin  Moshe,  where  the  owners  live  in  pretty  palaces  surrounded  with  large 
gardens.  I  could  take  you  there  for  a  glance.  If  you  wish,  we  could  go  back  to  the  church 
and  start  from  there  so  you  will  know  the  exact  distance.  The  whole  thing  should  not  take 
long.” 

They  all  liked  Ben  Zion’s  thoughts  and  went  there.  They  were  impressed  with  the 
villas  and  the  gardens  surrounding  them.  They  talked  about  it  on  the  way  back  and  the 
Count  remarked,  “Another  rich  among  the  rich  makes  no  difference.  We  don’t  need  their 
help  and  they  don’t  need  ours.  I  think  that  we  would  be  much  better  off  to  be  close  to  the 
children  and  the  survivors  who  need  our  help.” 

There  was  no  disagreement.  Like  most  of  the  time,  the  family  appreciated  his  logic. 
It  always  made  sense. 

When  they  reached  Petakh  Tikvah  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour,  the  Count  remarked, 
“It  used  to  take  us  that  long  to  reach  the  church  in  Matzeev  with  our  best  horses.” 

The  family  agreed.  And  as  far  as  who  should  tell  Harry  about  Robert,  the  family 
was  unanimous  that  Katia  should  be  the  one. 

At  the  kibbutz,  they  were  welcomed  like  close  friends  by  the  leader  who  went 
quickly  to  fetch  Shoshanah,  who  was  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  Harry,  who  took  care  of 
livestock.  After  another  delightful  reunion,  Katia  asked  Harry  to  go  for  a  walk  with  her. 

“Son,  I  have  something  to  discuss  with  you  in  private,”  she  told  him.  Her  serious 
tone  of  voice  made  him  jittery,  anxious  and  puzzled. 

Actually,  the  family  had  discussed  it  many  times  before,  since  Robert  showed  up, 
claiming  to  be  Harry’s  father.  They  debated  how  to  handle  it,  how  to  inform  Harry  about 
it,  knowing  the  truth  from  Katia.  However,  when  the  moment  arrived  to  talk  to  Harry 
about  it,  even  Katia,  the  most  daring  of  the  family,  was  very  nervous. 

The  family  loved  Harry  dearly  and  Katia  felt  like  a  mother  to  him,  and,  as  hard  as  it 
was,  she  was  willing  to  urge  him  and  inform  him  about  Robert’s  claim.  She  worried  that  if 
Robert  went  to  him  with  the  claim  without  any  warning,  such  surprise  might  hurt  Harry 
much  more. 

While  they  walked  in  silence,  Harry  thought  that  the  family  had  found  out  that  the 
kibbutz  was  atheistic  and  Katia  wanted  to  ask  him  to  move  out  of  there.  It  would  hurt 
them  to  do  so,  since  they  liked  it  there  and  the  members  liked  them. 

“Could  we  sit  down  somewhere.  Son?” 

Harry  pointed  to  a  green  bench  in  the  garden  and  they  sat  down.  Harry  was  all 
ears  and  looked  at  Katia’ s  face  trying  to  read  her  secret,  while  Katia’ s  eyes,  which  were 
always  shiny,  were  covered  with  a  heavy  cloud.  His  heart  started  to  beat  faster,  expecting 
more  traumas  in  his  young  life.  His  intuition  did  not  disappoint  him. 

“Now.  Listen  to  me  my  dear  Harry;  I  would  rather  lay  sick  somewhere  in  a 
hospital  than  tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell  you  now.  However,  the  love  I,  and  the  whole 
family  carries  for  you,  obligates  one  of  us  to  inform  you  about  a  very  serious  matter  and  I 
was  elected  to  do  it,  son.” 

“Please  Countess,  tell  me  what  I  have  done,”  begged  Harry  nervously. 
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“You,  my  son,  have  done  nothing  wrong.  It  was  another  man,“  responded  Katia 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

“So  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  me?”  asked  Harry  more  puzzled. 

“Harry,  this  man  came  to  us  shortly  after  you  left,  and  claimed  that  he  is  your 
father,”  said  the  Countess  in  a  very  sad  voice. 

“What?”  exclaimed  Harry.  “Why  does  this  upset  you  so  much.  Countess?  Don’t 
you  know  that  I  had  a  wonderful  father?  Anyway,  who  is  this  jerk?  You  know.  Countess 
that  my  mother  had  only  one  husband  and  I  was  their  only  son,”  argued  Harry  with  a 
convincing  tone.  Inside,  Harry  felt  relaxed,  sure  that  the  family  was  worried  for  nothing. 

Harry’s  argument  did  not  change  the  sad  cloud  in  Katia’ s  eyes.  She  responded 
quietly,  “The  man  is  German.  His  name  is  Robert,  Robert  Shmidh.  His  father  worked  for 
us  for  five  years  as  a  manager.  Kurt  was  his  father’s  name,  and  his  mother  is  Matilda.  They 
were  nice  people,  but  their  son,  Robert,  was  spoiled.  At  that  time,  he  was  around  eighteen 
years  old  and  your  mother  worked  for  me  as  a  seamstress.  Robert  used  to  come  into  the 
house  many  times  and  watched  her  work.  Now,  Robert  claims  that  he  raped  your  mother 
once,  when  we  were  away  from  home.  His  father  asked  him  to  take  your  mother  home  on 
a  Friday  afternoon  for  the  Sabbath  and  he  had  the  occasion  to  do  it  in  the  woods.” 

“Suppose  it  is  true  that  he  raped  my  mother,  that  does  not  give  him  any  proof  that 
I  am  his  son,  does  it  Countess?”  asked  Harry,  a  little  nervous. 

He  was  not  in  a  relaxed  mood  anymore.  He  felt  a  cold  sweat  all  over  his  body. 

Still,  he  thought  that  his  question,  like  a  protest,  might  convince  the  Countess  that  the 
man’s  claim  was  a  myth. 

Katia  felt  for  him.  She  felt  his  nervousness  and  his  suffering.  However,  she  also  felt 
that  Harry  would  get  used  to  the  idea  and  it  would  save  much  trouble  when  Robert 
showed  up. 

ccRobert  claims  that  your  mother  worked  as  a  nurse  in  Aushwitz  at  a  hospital  for 
the  prisoners.  There,  close  to  the  time  of  the  camp  being  liberated  by  the  Soviets,  your 
mother  got  infected  with  the  typhus  virus.  In  her  dying  stage,  suffering  from  a  high  fever, 
she  told  Robert  that  you  are  his  son.  We  kept  that  secret  from  you  in  Germany,  not 
wanting  to  add  more  frustration,  since  you  had  your  hands  full  with  Shoshanah’s  illness.” 

Suddenly,  Harry  recalled  the  story  he  was  told  in  Aushwitz  about  a  German 
officer  seeing  his  mother  at  the  hospital  when  she  was  sick  and  he  asked,  in  confusion, 
“Was  he  an  SS  man?” 

“According  to  Robert’s  story,  he  was  there  as  an  interpreter  to  the  Ukrainian 
guards  but  it  may  not  be  the  whole  truth,”  said  Katia  a  little  more  relaxed. 

“If  he  is  a  liar,  why  should  any  one  believe  him  at  all?”  asked  Harry  like  a 
drowning  man  grasping  for  anything  that  might  keep  him  afloat. 

“Listen  son,  I  would  not  bring  this  up  if  I  knew  less.  I  wish  I  did  know  less  than  I 
do.  Robert  was  not  a  reliable  person,  but  your  mother  was.  If  it  wasn’t  for  Robert  coming 
to  us  with  it,  I  would  have  died  with  the  secret.”  With  her  last  words,  Katia  began 
sobbing. 

At  Katia’s  last  remark,  Harry,  who  had  a  very  strong  character,  felt  disturbed  and 
physically  very  weak.  His  head  started  to  hurt  and  his  heart  pounded  faster.  Aggravated, 
he  said,  “No  matter  what,  my  father  was  Saul  Hurwits  and  no  one  will  take  his  place!” 
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“I  would  never  even  suggest  such  a  thing,  I  merely  wanted  to  alert  you  to  the  fact. 

I  wanted  you  to  be  prepared  and  not  to  get  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  Robert.” 

“This  Robert  must  have  been  a  wild  boy  to  do  what  he  did  to  my  mother,”  said 
Harry  with  a  tone  of  resignation. 

“Yes,  he  was.  He  was  also  a  handsome  devil  and  I  am  not  sure  if  your  mother  did 
not  have  a  crush  on  him.  When  he  used  to  come  to  the  house  to  keep  her  company,  she 
did  not  mind  it.  I  think  that  she  even  liked  it.  However,  she  was  a  very  fine  girl  and 
probably  never  expected  him  to  be  a  rapist.  He  was  a  friendly  boy.  His  friendship  with 
Kolia  was  so  strong  that  both  heroes  joined  a  bandit  gang  with  whom  they  robbed  and 
raped  and  got  caught.  Kolia  served  seven  years  in  jail  and  Robert  got  a  life  sentence,”  said 
Katia  sadly. 

“Was  he  pardoned,”  asked  Harry,  wondering  how  he  could  be  a  free  man. 

“Never.  He  broke  out  of  jail  after  serving  for  two  years.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Harry,  “now  I  know  who  you  are  talking  about.  He  is  the  one 
Daniel  told  me  about.  He  expelled  Daniel  from  Germany,”  recollected  Harry. 

tcDaniel  did  not  want  vengeance  when  Robert  came  to  our  house.  He  lied  in  the 
beginning  about  his  past  in  the  Nazi  party  and  Daniel  pressed  the  truth  out  of  him  by 
threatening  him  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Soviet  authorities.  He  wanted  to  follow  you 
immediately,  but  he  was  talked  out  of  it.  Kolia  advised  him  to  wait  until  the  war  ended  and 
he  stayed  at  Kolia’s  for  about  six  months.  We  don’t  know  where  he  is  now,  but  we  are 
sure,  knowing  him,  that  he  will  reach  here  sooner  or  later. 

“W e  were  the  ones  to  tell  him  that  you  were  planning  to  go  to  Palestine,  thinking 
that  he  would  not  follow  you  that  far  and  would  leave  you  alone.  However,  we  learned 
later  that  he  was  determined  to  find  you,  wherever  you  are. 

“One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  he  changed  to  a  better  person  due  to  your  mother’s 
image.  Finding  your  mother  at  the  hospital  and  what  she  told  him  was  a  crucial  turning 
point  in  his  life.  Not  only  does  he  strive  to  have  his  son  by  a  Jewish  mother  accept  him,  but 
his  feelings  toward  the  Jewish  people  have  changed  completely.  There  are  also  many  other 
factors  that  helped  him  change.  While  he  lived  disguised  among  the  Jewish  survivors  in 
Aushwitz,  he  learned  that  he  became  a  complete  loser  when  his  Nazi  regime  crumbled.  He 
claims  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  Jews  in  Aushwitz  at  the  last  minute. 

With  all  of  his  heart,  Harry  wished  that  Robert  was  at  least  not  an  SS  man  and 
said,  “From  the  survivors  at  Aushwitz,  I  have  learned  that  the  members  of  the  SS  had 
tattoos.” 

“I  can  not  tell  you  son.  If  he  does  have  that,  he  surely  knows  how  to  hide  it.  One 
thing  I  can  assure  you,  if  he  could  escape  the  high  security  of  the  jail  in  Kovel,  he  could 
escape  the  devil  himself.” 

Many  thoughts  and  memories  raced  through  Harry’s  mind.  He  admitted  to  himself 
that  his  father  had  a  weak  character.  He  used  to  credit  his  own  determination  to  his 
mother.  Many  times  people  told  him  that  he  did  not  look  Jewish,  that  too,  he  credited  to 
his  mother  being  blond.  He  recognized  similar  characteristics  from  Katia’s  description  of 
Robert,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  accept  a  Nazi  as  his  father. 

“He  must  be  some  character,”  said  Harry  in  a  daze.  For  a  moment  they  were  both 
quiet,  then  Harry  added,  “I  would  like  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  Shoshanah,  and  thank  you 
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Countess,  for  letting  me  know.”  He  kissed  her  hands.  Katia  kissed  his  forehead  in  return 
and  they  returned  to  their  family. 
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Chapter  Twelve 
Last  Wishes 

In  nineteen  thirty  -nine,  when  the  Red  Army  marched  forward  over  the  territory  of 
Poland,  they  did  not  stop  at  the  River  Bug,  the  border  that  was  secretly  agreed  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Germans,  but  advanced  deep  into  Poland.  Several  months  later,  they 
returned  to  the  Bug,  which  demographically  divided  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  people. 

At  the  return  of  the  Red  Army  from  Poland,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Germans 
would  occupy  that  territory  and  the  Jewish  people  feared  the  Germans,  some  fled 
eastward  with  the  returning  Red  Army. 

Before  escaping,  some  Jews  buried  valuables  in  the  ground,  near  their  homes  and 
entrusted  some  valuables  to  their  Polish  neighbors  and  friends.  When  these  Jewish  people 
returned  to  Poland,  after  the  war  ended,  they  found  that  their  Polish  neighbors  and  friends 
were  not  friendly  anymore  and  the  neighbors  were  not  neighborly  anymore.  Their 
neighbors  and  former  friends  chased  them  out  of  their  own  yards  when  they  came  there. 

Knowing  that  trying  to  get  back  their  homes  may  result  in  being  killed  by  the 
Polish  occupants,  they  only  wanted  to  dig  up  some  of  their  valuables  in  order  to  have 
something  to  live  on  the  road,  since  they  aimed  to  leave  Poland.  For  that,  they  had  to  turn 
to  the  Soviet  authorities  that  sent  police  with  them  for  security.  The  police  were  happy  to 
assist  the  survivors  since  they  usually  got  a  share  of  the  valuables  as  a  bribe  for  the  help. 

On  their  way  out  of  Poland,  the  survivors  were  searched  on  the  trains  by  Soviet 
security.  If  the  security  found  valuables,  they  took  them  away.  The  Soviet  security  used 
these  items  to  buy  drinks.  Some  of  the  security  gave  up  searching  after  a  while,  since  most 
of  the  survivors  who  traveled  on  the  trains  owned  absolutely  nothing.  Still,  the  searching 
continued  at  a  slow  pace. 

Every  time  searchers  came  into  the  car  where  Robert  traveled  with  his  group,  he 
felt  a  cold  sweat  all  over  his  body,  since  they  were  mostly  searching  for  SS  men.  The 
searchers  usually  entered  the  train  at  major  train  stations  and  David  wondered  about  the 
change  of  the  color  on  Robert’s  face  at  every  major  train  station.  David,  whom  Robert  had 
told  in  the  beginning  of  their  friendship  that  his  name  was  Ruben,  liked  his  companion,  but 
wondered  why  Ruben  was  shaking  up  at  every  major  train  station,  until  he  asked  him, 

“Tell  me  Ruben,  do  you  have  valuables  in  your  knapsack?” 

“No  David.  I  have  no  valuables.  Since  the  Gestapo  arrested  our  family  and  I  got 
beaten  so  many  times  by  uniformed  men,  I  feel  fear  when  uniformed  men  are  close  to  me.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  stupid  habit  now,  but  my  all  being  reacts  every  time  military  appear  close 
to  me.” 

From  then  on,  David  never  questioned  his  friend  Ruben.  David  understood  his 
friend’s  anxiety  when  controllers  showed  up. 

However,  Robert  did  not  fear  Abraham  and  Amram.  Riding  on  the  truck  from  the 
Munich  railroad  station,  he  told  them  that  he  had  relatives  in  the  West  Ukraine  in  the  town 
of  Matzeev.  “They  are  named  Glus  and  Straus,  maybe  they  have  come  this  way?” 

Abraham,  with  his  faint  smile,  replied  in  a  broken  German,  “We  know  people  from 
that  town  you  mentioned.  Daniel  Straus  and  his  young  friend,  Harry  Hurwits,  lived  here  in 
two  different  camps  and,  together  with  their  wonderful  Christian  friends,  went  to 
Palestine.” 
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“You  mean.  Sir,  that  the  Count  and  Countess,  with  their  daughter  also  went  to 
Palestine?”  asked  Robert  with  a  smile,  satisfied  to  know  where  Harry  was  and  sure  that 
Kolia  and  his  family  would  not  move  anywhere. 

“You  know  the  Gondsowskis  too?”  wondered  Abraham. 

“My  father  worked  for  the  Count  as  a  manager  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  young.  It  was 
arranged  through  our  relatives  in  Matzeev.  When  I  was  liberated  from  Aushwitz  and  the 
war  was  still  going  on,  I  could  not  find  any  one  alive  in  Matzeev  and  went  to  the 
Gondsowskis  to  find  out  anything  about  our  relatives.  There  I  met  Daniel,  who  was  in 
love  with  the  Countess  Viera.  I  stayed  there  with  their  son  Kolia  for  six  months.  Then  I 
learned  about  my  murdered  relatives  and  about  Harry  who  had  survived.  I  also  learned 
that  Daniel  and  Harry  were  fine  Zionists  and  were  striving  to  go  to  Palestine.” 

“I  have  very  good  news  for  you,  friend,”  said  Abraham  smiling.  “Viera,  Daniel’s 
wife,  is  soon  to  become  a  mother,  and  Harry’s  wife,  Shoshanah,  whom  he  married  in 
Feldafing,  shall  also  become  a  mother  any  day.” 

Abraham  was  talkative,  happy  to  meet  a  friend  of  his  friends,  and  Robert  was  also 
full  of  smiles.  He  felt  that  he  had  stumbled  on  very  good  news  for  him.  He  was  going  to 
become  a  grandfather,  and  his  friend  David  would  be  assured  that  he  was  Jewish.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  go  quickly  to  Palestine,  but  at  the  moment,  he  controlled  his  anxiety.  He 
managed  to  change  the  subject  by  asking,  “Isn’t  Viera  a  very  beautiful  woman?” 

“She  certainly  is,”  smiled  Abraham,  “and  so  is  Shoshanah.  The  whole  family,  as 
they  call  themselves,  are  beautiful  people.  The  three  women  are  pretty  and  the  three  men 
are  handsome.” 

“Oh,  I  am  dying  to  see  them,”  exclaimed  Robert  emotionally. 

“If  you  don’t  mind  taking  the  chance  of  ending  up  in  Cyprus  for  a  while,  we  may 
try  to  get  you  there  soon,”  said  Abraham  with  confidence. 

“But,  please,  with  my  friend  David.  We  want  to  be  together.” 

If  David  had  even  a  trace  of  suspicion  that  Robert  was  not  all  Jewish,  at  that  point, 
he  became  completely  relaxed.  He  became  convinced  that  Ruben  was  an  assimilated  Jew, 
just  like  he  had  told  him. 

The  group  was  placed  in  camp  Nuefreiman,  near  Munich.  It  was  a  small  camp  and 
very  crowded.  At  Nuefreiman,  Robert  stayed  in  the  crowded  room  most  of  the  time.  It 
was  not  far  from  his  hometown,  Furt,  and  Germans  worked  at  the  camp  distribution 
outlets  that  supplied  UNRRA  food  and  second-hand  clothing  to  the  survivors.  Robert  was 
afraid  that  he  might  be  recognized  by  any  of  them. 

To  his  friend,  David,  it  was  natural.  He  believed  that  Ruben  did  not  go  anywhere 
because  of  his  fear  of  military  men,  since  American  military  used  to  visit  the  camp  often, 
being  stationed  nearby. 

Robert  was  eager  to  get  in  touch  with  his  parents,  to  let  them  know  that  he  was 
alive  and  well,  but  was  afraid.  He  was  even  afraid  to  write  them  a  letter,  since  he  could  be 
easily  spotted  doing  that.  However,  this  group  was  very  lucky.  They  stayed  there  for  a 
little  over  a  month,  complaining  about  the  crowded  room  and  meager  rations. 

Abraham  came  one  midnight,  woke  them  up  and,  in  a  hurry,  made  them  climb  up 
into  a  truck,  which  brought  them  to  the  railroad  station  in  Munich.  From  there,  a  train 
brought  them  late  in  the  afternoon  to  Italy.  There,  again  at  midnight,  they  boarded  a  vessel 
with  a  Greek  flag.  The  Captain,  an  elderly  Greek,  tall  and  strong,  maneuvered  it  close  to 
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shores,  keeping  it  away  of  the  eyes  of  the  British  pilots  who  were  roaming  around  in 
airplanes,  like  eagles  looking  for  prey.  The  vessel  was  stuffed  with  six  hundred  survivors, 
packed  like  sardines.  The  only  respite  they  had  was  during  the  nights,  when  many  of  them 
were  able  to  stay  on  the  deck. 

Still,  their  spirit  was  great.  They  had  hopes  of  soon  reaching  the  land  that  they 
called  home,  after  so  much  strife.  After  a  week  of  such  travel,  they  spotted  light  from  a 
distance  at  midnight  and  were  told  on  the  loudspeaker  how  to  behave  while  they  were 
close  to  their  dreamland.  Spontaneously,  every  one  joined  in  circles  danced  and  sang  the 
Horah  by  a  dim  light. 

Robert,  with  his  limping  leg,  overwhelmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  joined 
them.  He  danced  and  sang  the  same  as  all  the  others.  About  a  mile  from  the  shore  of 
Haifa,  the  Captain  stopped  the  vessel  and  asked  the  passengers  to  be  completely  quiet  and 
stillness  prevailed. 

Shortly,  the  Jewish  defenders  in  Palestine,  the  Haganah,  arrived  in  small  boats  and 
quickly  took  passengers  to  the  shore  where  drivers  were  waiting  for  them  with  vehicles. 
The  survivors  were  distributed  to  kibbutzim  before  daylight. 

Robert  wondered  at  the  whole  operation.  He  never  figured  that  the  Jews  were  that 
capable  and  so  swiftly  organized  under  the  nose  of  the  powerful  British  watch. 

He  was  brought,  with  his  close  friend  David,  among  others,  to  Kibbutz  Ein  Gav, 
below  the  Golan  Heights.  There,  many  members  of  the  kibbutz  were  waiting  for  them  with 
a  warm  welcome  that  started  with  a  lekhaim  (drink  to  health)  over  delicious  wine.  Late  in 
the  morning,  after  they  had  rested,  the  newcomers  were  called  into  a  secret  meeting, 
where  documents  were  given  to  each  of  them,  stating  that  they  had  lived  in  Palestine  for  a 
long  time.  They  were  lectured  about  how  to  behave  when  the  British  showed  up  to  search 
the  kibbutz  for  illegal  newcomers. 

They  were  also  told,  “We  are  comrades  here.  We  work  together,  eat  together,  live 
together  like  a  large  family.  We  also  have  big  problems  together;  the  British  favor  the 
Arabs  and  there  are  Syrian  fortresses  above  the  hills  and,  anytime  they  like,  they  shoot  at 
us  from  above  or  roll  large  boulders  down  at  us  when  we  work  in  the  fields  and  sometimes 
even  hit  the  buildings.  We  have  bunkers  that  shelter  the  children  during  the  nights.  We 
hope,  with  united  effort,  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  However,  at  the  moment,  there  is 
no  alternative.” 

Robert  accepted  all  the  rules  with  great  satisfaction,  but  was  not  pleased  when  the 
leader  of  the  kibbutz,  Moshe,  refused  to  permit  him  to  go  immediately  to  Kibbutz  Einat, 
where  Abraham  told  him  that  Harry  lived. 

“You  have  to  wait,  Ruben”,  Moshe,  the  leader  told  him  kindly.  “It  is  not  a  good 
time  now,  even  with  the  document.  If  you  were  stopped  by  a  British  policeman  and 
investigated,  you  and  us  might  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  There  is  a  steady  search  by  the 
British  for  illegal  newcomers  and  for  members  of  the  Haganah  who  brought  them  in. 

There  is  also  a  intensive  search  for  members  of  the  Irgun  (a  right  wing  pro-military 
undercover  organization  who  sabotaged  the  British  in  Palestine).” 

“What  happens  to  a  member  of  the  Irgun  when  they  catch  him?”  asked  Robert, 
having  already  heard  of  the  Irgun  activities  in  Neuffeiman. 

“They  jail  him  for  many  years  or  hang  him  at  the  Acko  prison.” 
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Robert,  who  claimed  to  know  how  to  fix  machinery,  was  put  to  work  at  a 
machinery  repair  shop  and  he  worked  hard  there.  He  tried  to  do  his  best  and  everyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  liked  him. 

At  work,  he  had  the  time  to  assess  his  situation  and  concluded  that  Ruben  Shmidh 
was  a  welcome  person  among  his  friends,  but  Robert  Shmidh  with  the  SS  initials  under  his 
arms,  was  wanted  for  crimes  by  the  police  of  many  nations,  including  the  Jewish  people  in 
Erets-Israel.  He  felt  sorry  for  himself  and  it  bothered  him  that  he  had  been  trapped  by  the 
Hitler  propaganda  at  first,  then  his  willingness  to  become  a  Commander,  which  left  him 
with  the  mark  of  Cain.  At  that  moment,  for  the  first  time  since  he  got  involved  with  the 
Nazis,  he  felt  like  screaming  out  loud.  Robert  suddenly  realized  that  Hitler  had  not  only 
destroyed  the  lives  of  many  innocent  people,  but  also  destroyed  the  lives  of  many  Germans 
and  destroyed  the  good  name  of  Germany  forever. 

It  seems  like  no  one  wants  to  admit  to  being  a  loser,  and  blames  others  for  his  own 
failures.  Robert  was  one  of  those. 

After  about  five  months  at  the  kibbutz,  where  he  learned  to  speak  some  Hebrew, 
since  there  were  classes  for  the  newcomers.  When  the  rainy  season  started  and  the 
outdoor  work  at  the  kibbutz  slowed  down,  the  leader  of  the  kibbutz,  Moshe,  let  Robert  go 
to  Einat.  A  vatik  (senior)  took  him  there  with  a  pick  up  truck. 

Even  in  the  rain,  the  mountainside,  the  orchards,  and  the  deep  valleys  were 
fascinating  to  Robert.  However,  the  real  excitement  overpowered  him  when  he  saw  Harry. 
Harry  looked  like  a  picture  of  Robert  he  had  taken  twenty-five  years  earlier.  The  only 
difference  was  Harry  was  taller  and  thinner  than  Robert  was. 

After  friendly  greetings,  Robert  told  Harry  that  he  was  also  a  kibbutznik  at  Ein- 
Gav.  The  hearts  of  both  men  were  beating  faster  as  Harry  was  in  a  daze  from  seeing 
Robert,  like  a  mirror  image. 

Impatient,  Robert  asked  Harry,  “Could  we  talk  somewhere  in  private?” 

The  bystanders,  the  leader  of  the  Kibbutz  Einat,  the  vatik  from  Ein-Gav,  plus 
several  members  of  Einat  were  astonished  by  the  resemblance  of  the  two  men. 

After  Robert  and  Harry  left  the  room,  the  leader  of  Einat  remarked,  “Amazing, 
they  look  like  father  and  son.  They  must  be  closely  related.”  The  others  fully  agreed. 

The  small  one-room  apartment  that  served  for  everything,  including  receiving 
guests,  had  a  table  and  four  chairs  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Robert  was  surprised  since  everyone  called  him  Ruben,  when  Harry  told  him, 
“Take  a  seat  Robert.  Can  I  make  you  a  coffee,  or  would  you  care  for  a  cold  drink?” 

Harry  glanced  many  times  at  Robert’s  face,  wanting  to  convince  himself  that  he 
was  mistaken.  However,  every  time  he  looked  at  Robert,  he  looked  at  the  mirror  hanging 
on  the  wall,  where  he  saw  an  identical  reflection. 

After  a  short  while  Harry,  stood  up  just  to  avoid  that  mirror.  He  poured  two 
glasses  from  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  that  he  took  out  of  a  tiny  refrigerator  and  placed  each 
in  front  of  them.  He  moved  his  seat  closer  to  Robert's,  away  from  the  mirror.  Robert 
watched  him  closely. 

With  all  the  bravado  Robert  possessed,  the  image  of  Harry  so  close  to  his,  kept 
him  stupefied,  silent. 
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Nervous,  Harry  faced  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  his  life.  Wanting  to  get  it  over 
with,  he  said,  ‘"Well,  here  we  are  in  private  and  you  can  tell  me  whatever  you  like.” 

Knowing  about  Robert’s  past,  he  wanted  to  hate  him,  but  he  liked  him  from  the 
first  glance. 

“I  understand  that  you  know  about  me,  Harry.  I  have  also  been  informed  about 
you  and  I  understand  that  you  must  already  be  a  father.  To  start  with,  I  owe  you 
congratulations.” 

“Thank  you.  Yes,  Robert,  I  am  a  proud  father  of  a  four-month  old  son,  and  his 
name  is  Saul,”  said  Harry  while  his  nervousness  eased  by  the  thought  of  the  baby. 

“I  have  already  learned  from  my  close  friend,  David,  that  the  Jewish  people  name 
their  newborns  after  deceased  relatives.  I  like  the  name.” 

The  start  of  their  conversation  was  a  good  one.  Talking  about  the  baby  brought 
the  two  men  together. 

“If  I  may,  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  baby,”  said  Robert,  realizing  that  not 
only  did  they  look  alike,  they  talked  alike  too. 

“Saul  is  kept  at  the  infant  ward,  together  with  the  other  babies.  You  are  a 
kibbutznik  so  you  must  know  how  the  babies  are  cared  for  in  a  kibbutz.” 

“I  am  glad  that  the  baby  is  here  and  not  at  Ein  Gav.  There,  we  must  keep  the 
children  in  bunkers  at  night  because  we  are  unsure  what  will  happen  any  time.  These  crazy 
Arabs  throw  rocks  at  our  kibbutz  from  the  hills  and  sometimes  they  shoot  at  us  from 
there,”  said  Robert,  aggravated. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  at  Ein  Gav,  and  what  are  you  doing  there?”  Harry 
asked  him. 

“I  have  been  there  since  the  beginning  of  July.  I  wanted  to  come  here  immediately, 
but  the  leader  talked  me  out  of  going  anywhere  for  a  while.  He  wanted  me  to  settle  first 
and  learn  to  speak  Hebrew.  I  work  at  the  machine  shop  fixing  machinery.  What  kind  of 
work  you  are  doing  here,  Harry?” 

“I  work  with  the  livestock.  I  went  to  school  to  learn  veterinary  practice.  However, 
I  would  like  to  work  around  machinery  more,”  responded  Harry,  like  he  was  talking  to  an 
old  good  friend. 

Robert  jumped  on  Harry’s  last  comment  about  liking  to  work  with  machinery,  said 
smiling,  tcLike  father,  like  son.” 

“What  do  you  mean  Robert?”  asked  Harry,  nervously,  like  he  had  never  heard 
about  it. 

“I  am  your  father  Harry,  and  you  are  my  son,  my  only  son.  Your  baby  is  my 
grandson  and  I  want  you  to  know  that,  Harry.”  The  last  words  he  said  in  a  tearful  voice, 
as  he  stood  up  and  turned  his  face  away  from  Harry.  His  shoulders  began  to  sway. 

Harry  also  stood  up,  paced  forth  and  back,  determined  not  to  accept  Robert  as  his 
father,  remembering  every  word  Katia  had  told  him  about  why  she  believed  that  he  was 
Robert’s  son.  His  soul  protested  recognizing  that  fact.  He  wanted  Robert  to  confirm  the 
Katia’ s  story  in  order  to  find  a  discrepancy.  He  suddenly  asked  Robert,  “Tell  me  Robert, 
what  makes  you  believe  that  you  are  my  father?” 

“When  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  I  fell  in  love  with  your  mother.  I  never  told  her 
that.  But  I  felt  that  she  loved  me  too.  I  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  sitting  at  her  sewing 
room  when  she  worked  for  the  Hrabina.  We  lived  very  close  by  when  my  father  worked 
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there  as  manager.  I  was  a  wild  boy,  impatient,  and  once,  when  I  took  her  home,  I  had  the 
occasion  of  going  through  the  woods.  I  forced  her  into  having  sex  with  me,  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  her.  I  never  saw  her  again  because  I  did  not  enter  the  Hrabia’s  house 
anymore. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  rape  her  when  we  reached  the  woods.  I  remember  wanting  to 
kiss  her  and  she  resisted.  It  made  me  angry,  because  I  never  had  any  problems  with  girls 
before.  Not  with  German  girls  and  not  with  Ukrainian  girls.  Lisa  did  not  even  let  me  kiss 
her  after  all  of  the  time  we  had  been  friends. 

The  last  time  I  saw  your  mother  was  in  Aushwitz.  It  was  a  coincidence.  I  went 
there  to  bandage  my  knee  and  I  spotted  your  mother.  She  was  in  a  very  bad  condition.  She 
was  sick  with  typhus.  The  woman  doctor  told  me  that  she  worked  there  as  a  nurse.  I 
looked  at  her  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  recognized  me  immediately.  All  she  said  was, 
‘Robert,  you  are  the  father  of  our  son.  His  name  is  Harry,  don’t  you  forget,  Robert.’ 

Those  were  her  last  words  in  this  world.  She  shut  her  eyes  forever,  right  after.” 

“How  come  you  did  not  see  her  before  if  she  worked  there  as  a  nurse,  Robert?” 
questioned  Harry. 

“I  never  had  to  go  there.  This  was  a  hospital  for  the  prisoners  only.  The  Germans 
had  their  own  hospital  and  doctors  until  one  day  earlier.  When  the  Soviets  neared,  the 
German  leadership  escaped.  Many  SS  were  assigned  to  chase  the  prisoners  into  Germany. 

I  was  ordered  to  remain  with  the  Ukrainian  guards  who  were  supposed  to  finish  off  the 
sick  prisoners,  who  were  unable  to  walk.  When  I  was  ready  to  escape,  I  went  to  the 
prisoners’  hospital.  The  doctor  bandaged  my  knee.  I  asked  her  why  she  had  to  do  it  and 
not  a  nurse;  she  pointed  to  a  bed  nearby  where  the  nurse  was  lying  sick.  One  glance  at  her, 
and  I  recognized  your  mother.  Just  then,  she  opened  her  blue  eyes  and  recognized  me 
immediately.  The  woman  doctor  was  amazed  that  we  knew  each  other.  Her  hair  was  cut 
off  and  her  face  was  red  from  the  fever,  and  still  I  recognized  her. 

“It  was  then  that  the  image  of  your  mother  and  what  she  said  to  me  changed  my 
plans.  Until  that  moment,  I  was  a  complete  loser.  I  lost  the  only  girl  that  I  had  ever  really 
loved;  I  joined  the  bandits  and  was  caught  and  sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  I  broke  out  of 
prison  to  come  home  and  fall  in  love  with  the  Nazi  party  and  Hitler  became  my  God!  I  n 
Aushwitz,  where  I  was  assigned  as  a  commander  and  interpreter  to  the  leader  of  the 
Ukrainian  guards,  I,  like  most  of  the  SS  men,  lived  on  liquor  and  was  in  a  steady  daze. 
However,  they  took  off  with  the  loot  and  I  was  a  complete  loser. 

“Your  mother’s  statement  suddenly  lit  a  new  candle  in  my  soul.  I  awakened  at 
once  and  realized  that  the  last  order  of  the  camp  Commandant,  to  have  the  Ukrainians  kill 
the  sick  prisoners,  was  given  so  all  of  the  murder  should  be  blamed  on  the  Ukrainians 
only.  At  that  moment,  I  realized  what  it  was  going  to  happen  to  thousands  of  Lisas  and 
Harrys,  and  I  decided  not  to  let  that  happen.  I  tricked  the  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  guard 
into  an  isolated  place  and  shot  him.  I  immediately  told  the  Ukrainian  guards  to  escape, 
because  their  leader  already  had.  They  took  off  in  a  hurry.  Then  I  burned  my  documents, 
shaved  my  head,  tattooed  my  arm,  and  went  to  stay  with  the  prisoners  in  the  barracks.  I 
learned  quickly  to  like  them  while  living  with  them  for  a  time,  as  most  recuperated  with 
the  help  of  the  Soviets.  Later,  I  went  to  Matzeev  to  look  for  you  and  ended  up  at  the 
Hrabias’.  There,  I  learned  about  you  being  alive  and  your  goal  to  find  your  mother  and  go 
to  Palestine. 
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“Knowing  that  after  you  learned  about  what  happened  to  your  mother  in 
Aushwitz,  determined,  you  would  go  to  Palestine,  I  followed  that  path.  It  took  me  a  long 
time.  However,  during  that  time  I  lived  with  a  group  of  survivors  who  became  my  real 
friends;  they  led  me  to  a  path  of  light  that  my  eyes  had  never  seen  before.  I  learned  that  the 
blind  hatred  led  to  destruction  of  many  millions  of  innocent  people  who  contributed 
tremendously  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Living  and  learning  from  the  Jewish  survivors,  I 
began  to  like  them  and  their  goal  became  my  goal.” 

“Did  you  belong  to  the  SS,  Robert?” 

“Yes,  I  did  Harry.  I  expelled  many  Jews  out  of  Germany,  including  your  friend 
Daniel,”  said  Robert  sadly. 

“Do  you  have  the  SS  initials  under  your  arm,  Robert?” 

“Yes  I  do  Harry.  I  tried  hard  to  remove  them,  but  so  far  they  have  only  faded  a 

little.” 

“Do  your  Jewish  friends  know  about  your  past?”  asked  Harry,  wanting  to  know 
about  Robert’s  life,  trying  to  believe  in  his  good  deeds  and  getting  more  relaxed. 

“I  made  many  friends,  but  my  closest  friend  is  David.  We  met  at  the  railroad 
station  in  Khelm  when  I  was  coming  back  from  Trowishch  and  we  have  been  together 
since.  However,  I  never  told  him  about  my  past.” 

For  a  while  it  got  quiet  in  the  room,  as  both  of  them  were  sunk  in  deep  thoughts. 

Robert  was  the  first  to  speak,  almost  begging,  “Please,  Harry  recognize  me  as  your 
father.  Look  in  the  mirror  and  you  will  see  it.  I  am  your  biological  father.” 

‘^Listen  Robert,  I  am  not  a  religious  Jew,  however,  there  is  a  tradition  that  is 
accepted  by  both,  religious  and  secular  Jews  and  that  is  repentance.  You  appear  to  have 
honestly  changed  from  a  terrible  sinner  into  a  virtuous  man.  I  even  got  to  like  you  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  family  will  too.  However,  I  want  you  to  know,  Robert,  biological  or  not, 

I  had  a  father  whom  I  loved  dearly.  He  raised  me  and  brought  me  up.  Him,  I  called  and 
will  always  remember  as  my  father.  He  was  a  martyr,  killed  by  people  like  you.  These  facts 
are  deeply  rooted  in  my  soul.  If  you  would  like  to  be  our  friend,  you  are  welcome.”  Harry 
felt  much  better  after  his  last  statement. 

Robert  realized  that  Harry  was  as  stubborn  as  he  used  to  be  and  settled  for  that, 
with  hope  that  Harry  would  change  his  decision  in  time.  At  that,  he  shook  hands  with 
Harry  and  they  went  back  to  the  main  room,  wiping  off  some  tears  off  his  eyes.  After, 
Harry  introduced  him  to  Shoshanah  as  a  very  good  friend  from  Ein  Gav.  The  couple  took 
him  to  see  the  baby. 

Robert  learned  from  Harry  that  the  Gondsowskis  lived  in  Petakh  Tikvah,  where 
“Viera  had  a  baby  girl  at  the  same  time  our  son  was  bom  and  her  name  is  Lisa.” 

Robert  took  the  Gondsowskis’  address  from  them,  and  several  weeks  later  he 
visited  with  them  and  asked  them  for  a  favor,  “It  is  already  two  years  since  I  wrote  to  my 
parents.  They  have  not  heard  from  me  since.  They  must  assume  that  I  am  dead  and 
probably  are  in  constant  mourning.  Through  the  time  that  I  have  been  with  the  Jewish 
survivors,  whom  I  convinced  that  I  was  an  assimilated  Jew,  I  was  afraid  to  write  home  and 
draw  suspicion  to  me.  I  would  not  blame  them.  Who  would  believe  that  a  former  SS  man 
turned  into  a  supporter  of  the  Jewish  cause?  I  may,  in  time,  tell  them  all  the  tmth  about 
me,  but  that  shall  take  place  later,  when  I  will  be  worthy  of  a  pardon.  Right  now,  if 
someone  in  the  kibbutz  spotted  an  addressed  letter  to  the  Shmidh’s  in  Furt,  it  would  be  all 
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over  for  my  desire  to  be  close  to  the  children  and  my  will  to  help  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  Jewish  people.  Right  now,  I  feel  that  I  am  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  kibbutz  to 
which  I  am  connected  with  all  of  my  soul. 

If  you  would  write  to  them  and  give  them  your  address  to  respond,  you  will  earn 
the  gratitude  of  my  parents  and  myself  forever.” 

“No  problem,  Robert,  one  of  us  will  do  it  immediately,”  said  the  Count. 

“I  will  do  it  right  now,  Robert,”  said  Katia  and  sat  down  to  write. 

“Please,  Countess,  make  them  happy.  Write  to  them  that  they  are  now 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents,”  said  Robert  full  of  smiles. 

Before  leaving,  he  told  them  how  much  he  admired  their  beautiful  home  and 
garden  where  different  flowers  grew  and  when  he  saw  little  Lisa,  he  exclaimed,  “She  looks 
like  a  sister  to  my  little  Saul.” 


Seventy  years  into  the  new  era,  the  Roman  conquerors  destroyed  the  Jewish  state 
of  Judea.  They  burned  the  Holy  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  place  that  kept  the  Judeans 
together  by  coming  there  from  all  the  comers  of  the  country  for  festivities,  three  times 
yearly.  The  Romans  killed  many  Judeans  on  the  spot,  and  many  of  them  they  dragged 
away  to  Rome  as  their  prisoners  that  they  sold  as  slaves  all  over  Europe.  Since  then, 
Europe  became  an  exile  for  the  Jewish  people. 

Due  to  the  Jewish  monotheistic  religion  and  dedication  to  it,  their  longing  and  love 
for  their  lost  homeland,  and  holy  city  Jerusalem.  Their  diligence  in  learning  from  the  great 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  religious  scholars,  also  obeying  the  dietary  laws  of  their 
religion  and  their  black  attire,  a  sign  of  mourning  of  their  lost  homeland,  estranged  them 
from  the  people  in  the  places  they  were  living.  The  forbade  for  them  to  own  land,  in  time, 
they  lost  their  identity  as  an  agricultural  people.  In  their  strange  position,  they  learned  to 
become  artisans,  medicine  professionals,  art  masters  and  business  people.  The  facts  are,  in 
the  areas  most  of  them  took  up,  they  learned  to  excel  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

Their  success,  do  to  hard  work,  created  a  jealous  atmosphere,  in  the  local 
inhabitants,  however,  the  local  business  people  had  the  power  to  sway  their  governments 
to  eject  the  Jews. 

When  the  Catholic  Church  became  a  dominating  political  factor  in  Europe,  they 
challenged  the  Jewish  for  their  religion  and  by  brutal  physical  methods,  they  forced  the 
Jews  to  convert  into  Christianity.  The  persecutions  of  the  Jewish  people  were  going  on  in 
many  countries  of  Europe,  but  Spain  was  the  worst  all  of  them.  After  years  of 
persecutions  and  forced  conversion  into  Christianity,  in  fourteen  ninety-two,  they  gave  the 
Jews  a  choice;  convert  into  Catholicism  or  leave  the  country  by  the  thirty  first  of  July!  The 
expelled  ones  were  forbidden  to  take  anything  with  them.  Many  of  those  who  converted, 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  burned  alive  on  the  streets  of  the  big  cities,  in  barn 
fires,  accused  of  secretly  practicing  the  Jewish  religion. 
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For  close  to  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  Jews  in  exile  prayed  for  the  Messiah  to 
come  and  redeem  them  from  the  tortures. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  rose  a  Jewish  movement  called 
Haskalah  (Enlightenment),  that  involved  the  younger  generation  in  an  active  search  of 
ways  to  emancipate  the  Jews,  especially  the  ones  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  they  were 
degraded  most.  The  movement  was  the  foundation  of  political  Zionism.  Great  Jewish 
leaders  and  writers  called  the  Jewish  people  to  return  to  Palestine  and  some  did,  but  not 
very  many.  The  numbers  awakening  to  the  call  of  no  longer  waiting  for  the  Messiah  and 
start  an  immigration  to  Palestine  was  not  heard  in  the  beginning  by  many,  especially  since 
Palestine  also  presented  a  specific  problem  for  development  agriculture.  Most  of  the  land 
had  been  lying  idle  for  almost  two  thousand  years  and  much  of  it  had  turned  into  desert 
and  swamps. 

Many  of  the  new  settlers  suffered  and  some  died  of  malaria  caused  by  bites  of  flies 
that  lived  in  the  swamps.  They  suffered  from  double  trouble;  the  turning  of  the  swamps 
and  deserts  into  fertile  land,  and  guarding  their  settlements  against  attacks  by  the  Arabs, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  religious  leaders  to  kill  Jewish  settlers.  It  took  a  lot  of 
courage  and  dedication,  loss  of  lives,  to  achieve  their  goal. 

Several  Jewish  philanthropists  opened  an  agricultural  school  in  Rehavot,  while 
many  other  Jews  helped  with  donations  to  reclaim  that  desert  and  swampland  from  the 
Arabs.  At  that  time,  the  Jews  of  Western  Europe  began  to  enjoy  some  freedom,  especially 
the  Jews  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These  were  glad  to  help  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Palestine. 

However,  in  Tzarish  Russia,  where  hope  of  emancipation  for  the  Jews  was  dashed 
by  waves  of  bloody  pogroms  encouraged  by  the  Tzarish  government,  the  desire  of  the 
concerned  Jews  all  over  the  world  manifested  itself  in  active  political  Zionism.  Due  to  a 
false  accusation  of  a  high  ranking  Jewish  officer  in  France  of  treason  in  1 894,  which 
became  known  as  the  Dryfus  Affair,  an  Austrian  Jewish  journalist  named  Theodore  Hertzl 
who  covered  the  trial  for  a  newspaper,  was  enraged  by  the  vivid  anti-Semitic  conduct  of 
the  trial,  like  the  great  liberal  author,  Emil  Zola,  and  others.  It  was  then,  when  Hertzl 
became  very  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  In  1896,  he 
wrote  a  convincing  brochure,  Der  Judenstaat,  which  raised  the  idea  of  achieving  a 
self-governing  state  in  Palestine.  With  him  organizing  a  Zionist  world  congress  in  August 
of  1897,  in  Basil,  Switzerland,  the  cornerstone  of  the  third  Jewish  commonwealth  was 
laid. 

At  that  time,  the  Turks  occupied  Palestine  and,  during  World  War  One,  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  organized  a  legion  to  help  the  British  free  Palestine  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks 
for  the  price  of  a  declaration  by  the  British  foreign  minister.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
James  Balfur,  the  so-called  “Balfur  Declaration”  promised  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  However,  the  British  government,  after  winning  the  protectorate  of 
Palestine,  did  not  rush  to  establish  the  Jewish  state.  Furthermore,  they  limited  the  Jewish 
immigration  into  Palestine.  The  British  handed  out  certificates  to  a  very  small  number  of 
Jews  who  were  ready  to  immigrate. 

In  Poland,  many  of  the  Jewish  youth  were  being  prepared  at  volunteer  training 
camps  for  hard  work  in  Palestine.  All  of  the  Zionist  movements  to  whom  the  youth 
belonged  had  to  form  a  united  immigration  committee  who  gave  out  the  certificates  by 
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lottery.  Many  of  the  youths,  who  went  through  hard  training  for  the  immigration  had  to 
wait  for  a  very  long  time  for  their  number  to  come  up.  Most  waited  until  their  annihilation 
by  the  Nazi  murderers. 

In  nineteen  thirty  nine,  when  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
were  in  the  greatest  need  to  escape  to  Palestine  where  six  hundred  thousand  Jews  had 
turned  much  of  the  desert  and  swamps  into  beautiful  farm  land.  The  British  disclaimed  the 
Balfur  Declaration  by  a  so-called  white  paper.  With  that,  they  stopped  the  immigration  of 
the  Jewish  people  into  Palestine  all  together. 

The  Arab  oil  dominated  the  politics  of  the  British  and  not  the  Jewish  blood  that  the 
Nazis  and  their  collaborators  spilled  freely. 

In  nineteen  forty  five,  after  the  war  was  over,  the  Jewish  leaders  expected  the 
white  paper  to  be  junked  by  the  British  government  and  the  Holocaust  survivors  would 
have  a  land  to  go  to  that  they  could  call  home.  Instead,  the  British  Prime  Minister  of  the 
labor  government.  Earnest  Bevin,  locked  the  gates  of  Palestine  with  fortified  military 
power.  In  Palestine,  the  rebellion  movement  of  the  Zionist  right  wing,  the  Irgun  Zvai 
Lehumi  (National  military  organization)  began  a  sabotage  campaign  against  the  British.  It 
became  a  fierce  situation.  It  reached  a  point  that  when  the  British  caught  an  Irgun  member 
and  hung  him,  the  Irgun  did  the  same  to  a  British  military  man. 

In  the  meantime,  the  survivors  were  struggling  at  the  Displaced  Persons  camps. 

The  appeals  of  the  Jewish  leaders  to  the  British  to  open  the  gates  of  Palestine  for  the 
survivors,  and  the  appeals  of  the  American  and  Soviet  Governments  to  the  British,  for  the 
same,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Then,  the  Christian  movement  in  America  to  help  establish  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine  and  many  world  leaders  petitioned  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

On  November  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  forty-seven,  the  United  Nations  assembly 
voted  in  favor  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  and  also  established  an  Arab  state  in  that 
region.  The  Jewish  survivors  and  the  Jewish  people  all  over  the  world  accepted  the  good 
news  with  great  joy.  However,  the  Arabs  in  Palestine,  and  more  so  in  the  Arab  countries 
surrounding  Palestine,  refused  the  UN  decision  and,  having  the  power  of  a  hundred  to 
one,  were  determined  to  wipe  out  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

In  the  spring  of  nineteen  forty-eight,  the  British  began  to  pull  out  of  that  region. 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  formed  a  government  there  with  Professor  Khaim  Weizman 
as  president  and  David  Ben-Gurion  as  prime  minister.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  as  the 
last  of  the  British  military  pulled  out  of  Palestine,  Ben  Gurion  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
third  Jewish  commonwealth,  the  state  of  Israel.  Momentarily,  the  Arab  countries  of  Egypt, 
Trans- Jodania,  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebenon,  and  a  contingent  of  South  Arabia  attacked  the  new 
tiny  state  of  Israel. 

All  of  the  Israelis,  alert,  like  Daniel  and  Harry  who  were  members  of  the  Haganah 
and  ready  to  protect  with  their  lives  to  prevent  another  Holocaust,  fought  like  lions  against 
the  swarm  of  military  power  that  represented  over  a  hundred  million  Arabs.  The  Israelis 
suffered  heavy  casualties,  but  like  when  the  Maccabeans  overcame  the  swarm  of  the 
mighty  Syrians,  Israel  claimed  victory.  The  gates  of  Israel  opened  for  the  survivors  and  for 
all  the  Jews  that  wanted  to  come  there. 

The  Jews  who  lived  in  the  mentioned  Arab  countries  became  victims  of 
discrimination  and  abuse.  The  Israeli  government  brought  them  to  Israel  on  airplanes. 
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These  Jews  claimed  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  prophecy  in  the  Bible,  Exodus  19/4,  “I 
might  carry  you  on  wings  of  eagles  and  bring  you  to  myself” 

Later,  Israel  managed,  with  the  help  of  its  greatest  ally,  America,  to  become  a 
military  force  superior  to  the  Middle  East  countries  military  power  and  developed  the 
ability  to  take  many  Jews  from  all  the  comers  of  the  world. 

'rTVTTTTT 

In  Kibbutz  Ein-Gay,  Robert  behaved  like  a  fine  human  being.  He  did  not  care  for 
sharp  drinks  anymore.  He  became  such  a  dedicated  worker  that  he  had  to  be  reminded  that 
enough  is  enough.  He  put  in  many  hours  daily  as  his  leg  got  better.  He  claimed  that  it  was 
due  the  warm  climate. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel,  he  was  trusted  by  the  Haganah  with 
secret  work  and  was  trained  to  fulfill  missions  of  rescuing  survivors  at  their  midnight 
arrivals  like  he  had  experienced.  He  made  many  trips  through  the  nights  with  small  boats. 

Robert  loved  the  camaraderie  of  the  kibbutz,  where  he  soon  learned  that  Einat  also 
belonged  to  the  same  movement.  His  comrades  liked  him  as  well.  He  was  commended  for 
defending  against  the  Arab  attackers.  Like  the  survivors  of  the  death  camps  who  lost  their 
feeling  of  fear,  he  fought  vigorously.  He  showed  not  only  bravery,  but  also  the  skill  to 
protect  others,  risking  his  own  life.  He  was  slightly  wounded  twice,  near  Jerusalem,  and 
after  his  bleeding  was  stopped  he  returned  immediately  to  his  position. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Robert  was  awarded  a  medal  for  bravery.  Officers  of  the 
Haganah  held  a  special  gathering  to  honor  the  comrades  of  the  kibbutz  for  their  bravery 
and  presented  the  awards.  The  ceiling  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the  kibbutz  was  decorated 
with  blue  and  white  paper  ribbons  for  the  occasion,  forming  the  Shield  of  David  and  so 
was  the  back  wall  of  the  stage.  From  both  sides  of  the  Shield  of  David,  Israeli  flags  were 
proudly  exhibited. 

It  started  in  the  early  evening  and  the  hall  filled  up  quickly  with  members  and 
guests.  Moshe,  the  leader  of  the  kibbutz,  presided  over  the  event  and  introduced  the 
honorees.  Robert  was  sitting  in  a  row  a  distance  from  the  stage  together  with  his  friend 
David.  The  procedure  was  to  mention  the  lost  heroes  who  fell  on  the  battlefield  first.  They 
were  honored  for  their  ultimate  sacrifice  to  protect  the  homeland.  The  audience  stood  up 
and  honored  their  memory  in  silence.  Then  after,  came  the  receiving  of  their  medals  by  the 
living  heroes.  Moshe  called  them  out  one  by  one,  introducing  each  one  to  the  military 
officials,  and  the  officials  handed  them  their  medals  with  a  warm  handshake. 

When  it  came  to  Robert’s  turn  and  Moshe  called  out,  “Comrade  Ruben  Shmidh,  a 
survivor  with  outstanding  achievements  in  the  work  of  the  kibbutz,  and-,”  Robert 
interrupted  him. 

“Please  Moshe,  don’t  say  another  word,  until  I  say  something  that  may  change 
your  mind  about  me,”  shouted  Robert,  moving  toward  the  stage.  The  packed  hall  grew  so 
quiet  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 

Moshe  looked  at  him,  bewildered,  and  waited  for  what  Ruben  had  to  say. 

When  Robert  reached  the  stage,  he  turned  to  the  public  saying,  ‘My  dear 
comrades,  before  you  consider  me  a  hero,  I  must  tell  you  first  who  I  really  am.  After  that, 
if  you  still  consider  me  a  hero,  or  even  as  a  comrade,  I  will  be  surprised  and  happy.” 
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The  audience  was  all  ears  and  at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  the  people  stood  up  to  listen. 

It  sounded  sensational,  and  it  was. 

Robert  continued  after  a  short  pause,  “To  begin  with,  my  name  is  not  Ruben  but 
Robert.  Robert  Shmidh  from  Furt,  Germany.  I  am  a  German,  not  the  Jewish  survivor  that 
I  simulated.  I  understand  that  I  have  not  shocked  anyone  yet  by  simply  being  a  German. 
You  may  not  have  anything  against  a  good  German  being  a  member  of  our  kibbutz,  but  I 
was  a  Nazi!” 

The  audience  gasped. 

“And  that,  my  friends  is  not  all.  I  was  an  SS  officer!  And  that  is  not  all.  I  served  as 
a  commander  of  the  Ukrainian  guards  of  Aushwitz.” 

The  hall  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  Everyone  was  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  more  of  his 
confession  in  disbelief.  Everyone  was  surprised.  No  one  had  suspected  Ruben  of  being 
what  he  revealed  himself  to  be. 

“For  seventeen  years  I  was  under  a  spell,  hypnotized.  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  party 
meant  everything  to  me.  Not  the  loss  of  the  war,  so  much,  but  a  Jewish  woman  I 
recognized  whom  was  on  her  deathbed  with  typhus  at  a  hospital  in  Aushwitz.  When  I  was 
eighteen  years  old,  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  she  was  a  young  girl.  She  was  beautiful  and 
very  intelligent.  I  lost  her  because  I  was  a  wild  boy.  I  missed  her  all  the  time.  At  the 
hospital,  she  recognized  me  and  revealed  to  me  a  secret  that  I  can  not  reveal  in  public. 
However,  her  secret  changed  my  life. 

“Since  then,  I  disguised  as  a  survivor  and  went  to  live  with  the  survivors  and  the 
rest  you  know.  Please  forgive  me,  my  friend  David,  if  you  still  consider  me  your  friend. 
Another  fact  that  I  would  like  to  mention  that  had  a  strong  effect  on  me  becoming  what  I 
am  now,  was  a  pogrom  in  the  city  of  Kieltse  in  Poland  where  David  was  with  me  to  fight 
against  the  Jew-haters.  This  incident  convinced  me  that  all  the  terrible  accusations  on  the 
Jews  were  fabricated  by  false  propaganda  and  I  was  swayed  to  help  the  Jewish  people. 

“That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  like  being  with  you  and  I  felt  I  had  to  tell  you 
the  truth  about  me.  I  will  accept  any  punishment  you  might  impose  on  me.  Thank  you. 
Shalom.” 

A  commotion  erupted  in  the  audience.  Everyone  remarked  about  the  unbelievable 
revelations.  Everyone  knew  Ruben  and  liked  him.  No  one  expected  him  to  be  what  he  said 
he  was  and  that  is  why  the  sensation  was  so  overwhelming. 

Robert  got  down  from  the  stage  and  sat  down  near  David  keeping  his  head  down, 
afraid  that  David  would  move  away  from  him.  Instead,  David,  unsure  of  what  to  say,  put 
his  arm  around  Robert’s  shoulder,  expressing  his  support  for  him.  This  gesture  made 
Robert  relax  a  lot. 

Moshe,  who  was  never  lost  for  words,  kept  quiet  for  a  while  and  those  who  knew 
him  well  recognized  his  deep  thoughts  in  his  wrinkled  forehead.  In  a  while,  he  asked  the 
audience  to  please  be  quiet  and  the  commotion  stopped  at  once.  The  silence  conveyed 
their  great  concern  about  the  verdict. 

“Dear  comrades,”  started  Moshe  slowly,  still  focusing  on  his  thoughts.  “I  am  sure 
that  all  of  you,  like  me,  are  astounded  by  the  confession  of  comrade  Ruben,  or  Robert  if 
you  will.  If  this  was  a  trial  in  a  court  and  I  had  to  place  myself  in  the  judge’s  position,  the 
verdict  would  have  to  be  as  follows,  if  the  person  had  been  a  righteous  one  all  of  his  life 
and  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  became  a  criminal,  I  would  have  to  sentence  him  for  his 
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activities  as  a  criminal.  Robert’s  case  is  just  the  opposite;  he  was  a  criminal  before  but  has 
exhibited  honesty  and  exemplary  heroism  for  the  last  three  years.  For  that,  my  judgment  is 
Ruben  shall  be  awarded  the  medal.  The  Jewish  tradition  has  always  appreciated 
repentance. 

“Ruben’s  testimony  was  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  good  of 
humanity.  Our  society  must  regard  the  value  of  repentance.  We  don’t  have  any  right  to 
forgive  him  for  his  past  crimes  and  we  cannot  judge  him  for  that  anymore  either,  since  his 
confession  and  good  deeds  are  proof  of  his  desire  to  remain  a  fine  human  being.  Ruben 
has  demonstrated  real  comradeship  at  the  kibbutz  and  he  risked  his  life  many  times  to 
defend  our  freedom.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  go  on  with  the  ceremony  for  Ruben  as 
planned.  Thank  you.” 

The  applause  of  the  audience,  accompanied  by  shouts  of,  “Bravo  Moshe!” 
demonstrated  their  unanimous  approval. 

In  Israel,  like  in  the  shtetles  in  Poland  before  the  war,  everyone  knew  what  was 
cooking  elsewhere.  The  award  event  at  Ein  Gav  made  the  news  in  the  other  Kibbutzim. 
Harry  learned  about  it  the  next  day  and  was  proud  of  Robert.  Shoshanah  called  the 
Gondsowskis  and  told  them  about  Robert’s  confession  and  about  the  award  he  got  and 
they  were  pleased. 

The  life  of  the  Gondsowski  family  in  Petakh  Tikvah  was  the  best  they  ever  had, 
according  to  the  letter  Katia  sent  to  Kolia.  Letters  forth  and  back  were  very  slow.  The 
Gondsowskis  knew  that  the  letters  were  going  through  censure  by  the  Soviets  and  limited 
their  contents. 

They  were  happy  to  know  that  Kolia’s  children  had  gotten  married  and  that  they  were 
great-grandparents.  Kolia  and  his  family  knew  about  little  Lisa  and  about  their  home  in 
Petakh  Tikvah  with  a  large  flower  garden  and  about  Harry’s  little  boy,  Saul.  Kolia  also 
knew  that  Robert  was  an  outstanding  member  of  a  kibbutz  and  that  he  was  seeing  Harry’s 
family  often.  It  was  hard  for  Kolia  to  digest  the  fact  that  Robert  had  settled  to  become  an 
outstanding  member  and  was  pleased  about  Robert  being  close  to  Harry. 

At  the  time  when  the  Arabs  attacked  the  Israelis,  Daniel  was  ordered  to  active  duty 
as  an  officer  and  Viera  volunteered  as  a  nurse.  She  missed  Daniel  terribly  and  when  they 
were  together  with  her  parents  and  the  baby,  she  considered  herself  the  luckiest  woman  in 
the  world.  At  the  hospital,  she  treated  the  wounded  with  all  her  love,  hoping  that  a  nurse 
would  care  for  Daniel  the  same  way  if  he  were  wounded. 

After  the  war  ended  and  Daniel  came  home  in  one  piece  every  day  became  a 
celebration  for  her.  In  their  absence,  her  parents  took  care  of  little  Lisa.  These 
grandparents  were  absolutely  crazy  about  the  little  girl  and  spoiled  her  rotten. 

The  Gondsowskis  made  many  friends  among  their  Jewish  neighbors  and  among  the 
church  members  they  visited  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  time,  they  became  good  friends 
with  the  pastor.  Sometimes,  after  services,  they  stood  for  a  while  outdoors  and  after  the 
parishioners  were  gone,  they  had  a  chat.  Once,  at  such  occasion,  they  came  up  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holocaust.  The  Pastor  commented,  “  If  the  Jews  would  just  convert  into 
Christianity,  the  Almighty  would  save  them.” 
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The  Count  responded  with  some  anger  in  his  voice,  “Besides  the  Jews,  over  forty 
million  people  were  killed  in  the  war  due  to  the  Nazi’s  attempt  to  conquer  the  world.  The 
most  of  those  killed  were  Christians.  Why  didn’t  the  Almighty  save  them?” 

The  Count’s  argument  hit  the  pastor  like  lightning.  He  suddenly  realized  the 
mistake  of  his  thinking  the  whole  time.  His  face  got  pale  and  he  became  speechless  for  a 
while.  His  sudden  awareness  of  the  Count’s  concern  about  the  murder  of  the  Jews  during 
the  Holocaust  made  him  see  the  Count  as  a  righteous  defender  of  the  Jewish  victims. 

Before  the  UN  voted  to  establish  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  a 
political  battle  was  going  on,  the  Count  wrote  many  letters  to  the  UN,  to  President 
Truman,  to  Bevin  and  the  Kremlin  about  the  urgency  of  establishing  a  Jewish  state  there. 
When  it  happened,  the  Gondsowskis  were  as  happy  as  their  Jewish  neighbors  were. 

The  Israelites  won  the  war,  but  not  the  peace.  The  same  Arab  countries  that 
attacked  Israel  and  lost  did  not  give  up  their  desire  to  destroy  the  Jews  there.  Israel  was 
forced  to  build  up  its  armed  forces  to  defend  themselves.  Four  of  the  Arab  countries  who 
attacked  the  tiny  Israel,  had  natural  boundaries  with  Israel,  but  three  of  them  were  not  an 
everyday  threat  to  the  Israeli  citizens  like  Syria  was.  Syria  had  fortresses  on  top  of  the 
Golan  Heights  and  was  steadily  aggravating  the  people  of  the  kibbutzim  below.  They 
rolled  down  heavy  rocks  and  shot  whenever  they  liked,  just  as  they  had  before  the  war. 

In  the  autumn  of  nineteen  forty-  eight,  a  comrade  from  Ein  Gav  was  working  on  a 
wide  open  field  with  a  tractor  and  broke  down.  It  was  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
building  where  Robert  was  fixing  machinery.  The  comrade  went  to  call  Robert  to  have 
him  check  what  was  wrong.  Robert  immediately  picked  up  a  box  of  tools  and  followed  the 
comrade  to  the  field.  As  Robert  bent  to  check  the  motor,  a  shot  came  from  the  hill  and  hit 
Robert  below  the  right  shoulder  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  bleeding. 

His  comrade  quickly  carried  him  to  the  little  hospital  where  a  nurse  took  care  of 
the  sick.  As  soon  as  she  bandaged  his  wound,  she  rushed  to  Moshe  to  tell  him  that  it  did 
not  look  good. 

“Ruben  is  critically  wounded  and  he  needs  to  be  operated  on  immediately,”  she 
said  to  Moshe  in  a  scared  tone  of  voice. 

When  Robert  was  carried  into  a  helicopter  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  in  Jerusalem, 
he  asked  Moshe  to  call  Harry  Hurwits  at  Einat  and  tell  him  where  he  was  being  taken. 
Harry  then  called  Daniel,  who  took  Viera  along,  and  the  three  of  them  rushed  away  to  the 
hospital  in  Jerusalem.  They  had  to  wait  for  some  time  while  Robert  was  operated  on.  The 
leader  Moshe  and  Robert’s  close  friend,  David,  were  there  with  them. 

After,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  room,  they  learned  the  bad  news  from  the  doctor 
who  operated  on  him.  “The  bullet  split  Ruben’s  lung  and  there  is  no  hope  to  save  him. 

This  man  is  the  strongest  patient  I  have  ever  handled.  Most  would  die  on  the  spot  from 
such  a  hit!” 

The  doctor  let  them  into  the  room  where  they  placed  Robert  after  the  operation 
and  remained  with  them.  Harry  went  over  to  the  bed  and  touched  Robert’s  head.  It  was 
damp  but  cool.  Harry  looked  at  him  without  uttering  a  sound,  but  his  eyes  were  full  of 
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tears.  A  nurse  standing  by  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  face  and  the  doctor  whispered  into 
Daniel’s  ear,  “I  feel  for  the  son  terribly.” 

Moshe  and  David  were  the  only  ones  who  Robert  had  told  about  his  son  Harry, 
after  that  historic  meeting.  They  saw  Harry  for  the  first  time  and  did  not  take  their  eyes  off 
him. 

About  an  hour  later,  Robert  woke  up  from  the  anesthesia,  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  the  room.  He  tried  to  smile,  but  it  faded  away  immediately.  His  face  turned 
into  an  expression  of  severe  pain.  They  all  neared  somewhat  to  the  bed,  but  Harry 
remained  very  close  to  it.  Robert  glanced  at  Harry  and  opened  his  right  hand  like  inviting 
Harry  to  put  his  hand  there.  Harry  quickly  responded  by  putting  his  hand  into  Robert’s. 
Robert,  in  a  raspy  whisper,  said  to  Harry,  “I  am  dying,  son.  Please  remember  me  to  Saul 
when  he  grows  up,  and  please  fulfill  two  wishes  for  me,  call  me  father  and  forgive  me  for 
my  past,  please.” 

Harry,  who  was  pleased  with  Robert’s  visits  and  had  even  grown  to  love  him, 
recognizing  his  own  nature  to  be  similar  to  Robert’s,  was  in  a  state  of  deep  sorrow  at 
losing  him.  However,  Robert’s  two  wishes  forced  him  to  rethink  his  own  past.  Many 
thoughts  went  through  his  mind  in  a  split  second.  The  image  of  his  father,  who  loved  him, 
raised  him,  and  died  as  a  martyr  by  the  hand  of  someone  like  Robert,  stopped  him  from 
fulfilling  Robert’s  first  wish. 

As  for  Robert’s  second  wish,  to  have  Harry  forgive  him  his  past,  Harry  reached  a 
conclusion.  “How  can  I,  or  any  living  person  forgive  for  that  gruesome  murder?  No  living 
soul  has  the  moral  rights  to  forgive  the  mass  murder  of  innocent  people!”  he  thought. 

Tears  were  running  from  Harry’s  blue  eyes  while  Robert  closed  his  blue  eyes, 
without  getting  his  wish  fulfilled  by  Harry. 

The  doctor  took  Robert’s  hand  out  of  Harry’s,  felt  his  pulse  and  declared,  “It  is  all 

over!” 

“Robert!”  Harry  screamed  out  loud.  He  bent  over  Robert  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
After,  the  doctor  covered  Robert’s  head  with  the  quilt.  Except  for  Harry’s  sobbing,  the 
room  was  completely  silent. 


The  End 
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